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ACHSAH. 



A NEW ENGLAND LIFE-STUDY. 



CHAPTER L 



AUNT AND NEPHEW. 



OWEN ROOD was tall, straight, and nineteen. 
Miss Ann Vaxly, his aunt on his mother's side of 
the house, was taller, straighter, and sixty. They had 
in their hearts but one sentiment in common; they 
hated each other cordially, and had done so from their 
first acquaintance. They differed upon almost every 
subject In disposition they were as unlike as in 
personal appearance. Owen Rood was liberal in his 
views, bound by no creed or dogma. Ann Vaxly was 
narrow-minded; a slave to the covenant of her sect, 
an J with that extremely unpleasant but by no means 
uncommon way of complacently asserting the sure 
damnation of all who did not believe, or profess to 
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believe, as she did. Owen Rood was a Christian, who 
called himself a rationalist. Ann Vaxly was a bigot, 
who called herself a Christiaij. There are plenty like 
Miss Vaxly, who believe that when they have walked 
through the waters of baptism, and gone through the 
formulas of church membership, they have gained the 
right to bind themselves up in their assumed goodness, 
and judge mercilessly of all who happen to hold 
different tenets of belief. Such self-deception may be 
comforting to the soul's conceit and pride, but it is 
nevertheless a disagreeable trait. It is a phase of 
Phariseeism which happily is seldom put in practice as 
it was by Ann Vaxly; for she carried the principle 
into the affairs of every-day life; and asserted her 
quasi-godliness in every look and word, to the intense 
disgust, many times, of those who had the misfortune 
to be outside of the particular fold of which she was 
a member. 

All people of strong character have a hobby, — and 
Ann Vaxly's was conversion. She believed that peo- 
ple put on religion, as they go into fits. Steps of 
godliness was a trick of liberalism, — in her way of 
thinking. To become a decent member of society 
required : first, conviction ; second, conversion. A 
man, to approach God, must first call himself a sinful 
worm, and afterwards a miraculously created saint. 
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Sometimes the two phases get strangely mixed, as we 
all know, and the saints crawl and grovel most dis- 
gracefully, while the worms put on wings and soar to 
the very sky in noble sentiments and glorious actions. 

In person, Ann Vaxly was tall and bony. In her 
attire she was fussy to the extent that the folds of her 
gowns fell in symmetrical plaits, and the polish of her 
linen was so intense that to see it sent a shiver over 
you, as it does to touch one of the old-fashioned 
glazed cards. Ann Vaxly, face and all, looked as if 
she had been clear-starched and ironed out. Her hair 
lay close to her head, as if it had been glued there ; 
even the closely-twisted French-roll at the back, or the 
moist, symmetrical scollops over the brow, failed to 
relieve one of this impression. Prim, is the word to 
describe Miss Vaxly ; only it fails, by more than half, 
to give one an idea of the hardness of her look or the 
rigidity of her manner. There was self-assertion in 
every look, every step, every tone. She measured all 
things by the one standard — self. What Ann Vaxly 
did not appear, was wrong; and who dared question it ? 

Ann Vaxly was almost alone in the world, in the 
matter of relatives. There were some distant cousins, 
from whom she had not heard for years, and there was 
Mrs. Rood, her sister, with whom she found a home, to 
Owen's undisguised disgust. Mrs. Rood, who was 
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gentleness and sympathy personified, pitied her sister's 
loneliness, even to the extent of making sacrifices for 
her comfort ; but with Owen, with whom dissimulation 
was impossible, her stay was a succession of petty 
quarrels. He had even gone so far once, in a fit of 
anger, as to call his aunt a griffin ; and she had laid 
the word up against him. When people called Owen 
Rood a genius, — as they sometimes did in Ann Vaxly's 
presence — she only murmured something about "infi- 
delity," and "hoped he hadn't sinned away the Spirit." 

How should this woman be able to comprehend 
genius } The homage to genius is from soul to soul, 
and between these two there was no one bond of 
sympathy. The spirit of genius is indefinable, ineffa- 
ble, felt ; it is the recognition of the divinity in man, 
by the divinity in man. To the common clay, and 
Ann Vaxly was of the commonest, genius often 
seems commoner than itself; but to the select high- 
priesthood it seems of purest material, ground fine in 
the mills of God, and tempered in the white-heat of 
his love. There was no doubt that Owen Rood was a 
genius. When he read a composition at the school, 
or a thesis at the academy, the grim owls that sat on 
the platform in black garb, white chokers, and spec- 
tacles, nodded wisely at each other, and whispered : — 

" Uncommon ^mart boy, that I " 
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And once when he took occasion to hurl forth bitter 
invective against cant, and fearlessly assailed hypoc- 
risy, and denounced the sins every day and everywhere 
committed in the name of God, these same owls put 
their heads together and said below their breaths: 
"WTiat a pity he's tainted with free thinking!" 

When the deacon of the "Orthodox meeting" met 
him and asked him, patronizingly, why he didn't come 
on Sunday to church, he replied : — 

" Because I do not wish to run the risk of wasting 
my time." 

The next Sunday they prayed for him in their 
" prayer and conference " meeting, and on Monday 
treated him coolly, as one utterly lost For this Owen 
Rood simply pitied them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DEACON MANLIUS STERNE. 

DEACON MANLIUS STERNE was a pillar of 
the principal religious society in Dickeyville. 
Nobody disputed that, and nobody had any doubts on 
the subject, except the Deacon himself, who sometimes, 
in deepest communings with his own heart, wondered 
if instead of being a single pillar he wasn't the whole 
structure. There was no doubt whatever that the 
Deacon had a good opinion of himself. He was six 
feet in height, and had a way of looking down his 
whole length, in a slow and deprecating sort of way, 
as if he was saying to himself, "After all, it isn't much 
of a body for such a man." What Deacon Sterne 
made up in height, he lost in breadth, and when his 
colleague in the church, who was short and fat, 
rallied him on the difference between them, he simply 
remarked, with just a faint smile: — 
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"Yes, Deacon, IVe stretched myself out pooty thin, 
a reachin* out for more grace." 

His face was hatchet shaped ; his nose like a hawk's 
bill, and blue as if it had just been pinched ; his mouth 
firm, with large, tightly-set lips, — so tightly set that the 
color was always driven out of them ; keen gray eyes, 
and peculiar rusty iron-gray hair, that was thin on top, 
parted behind, and combed in two damp and unwhole- 
some-looking locks over his ears. Nothing could ever 
upset Deacon Sterne's equanimity ; and fond as he was 
of magnifying his position in the church, considered 
himself in every way superior to it. 

The Deacon was a strictly honest man: strictly 
honest; and no more. He was "gifted in prayer," 
as they often say of those who have mastered a few 
evangelical phrases and can pronounce them trippingly. 
He had long been a church member ; was regular in 
his attendance at the prayer-meetings ; and a terror to 
candidates in the covenant-meeting. He knew the 
points of doctrine thoroughly, and pronounced them 
unflinchingly: — " Believe as I believe, or be destroyed." 
He would make the closest bargain of anybody in 
Dickeyville ; but was strictly honest, — that is, he always 
kept within the law. It was a part of his code, that 
there is no friendship in business, — he might have 
added, — or religion either. To him, religion was a 
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thing of Bibles, prayers, and Sundays ; not a thing of 
every-day^use. Deacon Sterne was a famous money- 
getter, but a bad money-spender. He laid by money 
every year, and boasted that he didn't even touch the 
interest. He had in this way amassed a fortune, and 
lent money on mortgage at enormous rates. He was 
thus a farmer in a small way, and a usurer in a large 
one. 

At twenty-one, and long before he was a deacon, 
Manlius Sterne had married Achsah Lenox. She 
brought several thousand dollars as a dowry ; and the 
young man had said to himself: — "It costs no more 
to keep two than one, if things are managed right" 
The two had been blessed with but one child, who was 
nineteen years old at the date of this chapter ; one 
month yoimger than Owen Rood, who had been her 
playmate and companion from infancy. Mrs. Rood 
was "doing nicely" with a son in July; Mrs. Sterne 
was "rather poorly" with a daughter in August. 
These women had been neighbors always, and loved 
each other tenderly. 

Mrs. Sterne was a gentle, patient, industrious woman, 
submitting, without a murmur, in all things to her 
husband. She was an excellent housekeeper, a good 
mother, a kind neighbor. She had a firm belief in 
the infallibility of her husband. Mrs. Sterne's parents 
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were Quakers ; and she being accustomed to it from 
her childhood, still wore the plain habit of the Friends. 
This suited Deacon Sterne ; there was no out-go for 
ribbons. 

Mrs. Sterne had full control of Achsah's education. 
She had first taught her to look upon her father with 
reverence. She came into his presence with awe, and 
left it with a sense of relief. As a child, she often 
kissed her father, but with much the same feeling as 
she would have kissed a bronze statue. She sat on his 
knee with much the same sense of comfort that she 
would have sat upon a tombstone. She thought of him 
always as of a tall man in sombre-hued clothes, whom 
she, in common with the world, knew as Deacon 
Sterne. She never thought of him as " my father," nor 
had she been to him in any of the confidences of her 
rather uneventful life. 

Deacon Sterne had never liked Owen Rood. In 
fact, he went even further than that; he hated him. 
There is nothing a shallow, little-great man will be 
surer to remember with bitterness, than a want of 
respect And Owen, of all the boys in the town, 
had least reverence for this man ; or respect for his 
peculiar gifts. Once when he had been noisy in 
Sunday School, Deacon Sterne had thrust him nearly 
into the street, without a word. The next Sunday, 
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Owen a confidant in a thousand little secrets which 
she would have imparted to no other living being. She 
thought him very noble, very honorable, and very intel- 
ligent. They had this high mutual regard ; but neither 
dreamed of falling in love. Yet love is such a strange 
thing, such a natural thing, that neither was surprised 
when the sweet revelation came to both. 

It came about in this way : — One warm spring day 
— fittest time of all the year for making love — the two 
met, in the most casual way, in the village street ; and 
after the most commonplace exchange of compliments, 
a conversation something like the following took 
place : — 

" So they prayed for me on Sunday night at your 
meeting?" said Owen. 

"Why, yes, of course," said Achsah ; " why shouldn't 
they? They prayed for all." 

" Oh, I know that, — that they always do ; but didn't 
they pray for me specially ? I heard they did." 

"Do you need special prayers?" asked Achsah, 
evasively. 

"Well, I don't know — yes, I suppose I do. I sup- 
pose I need my own special prayers ; but I don't think 
it would trouble me much if they forgot to mention me 
specially up there," said Owen, pointing to the meeting- 
house. " The truth of it is," he said, further, after a 
little pause, " I almost despise those people." 
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"I'm sorry," said Achsah, smiling, "for you know 
Pm one of them, and I alwajrs thought you rather liked 
me. However, it doesn't matter, of course. You have 
a right to like and dislike whomsoever you please; 
only I did think there might have been some exceptions 
to that sweeping assertion. Then * almost despise ' is 
rather strong; I declare, Owen, it almost took my' 
breath away to hear you say it." 

To all of which, Owen not very elegantly remarked, 
" Bother I " and qualified the deep meaning of that 
expression by adding, " You know well enough what I 
mean ; why do you want to quiz me like that ? What 
I really ought to have said, is : that I despise their 
cant; their Sunday piety; their arrogant estimate of 
themselves; their seriousness, which they are blas- 
phemous enough to call by the holy name of religion. 
I don't hate the people individually; but inasmuch 
as they take the good Christ's name in vain, I hate 
and—" 

Nobody will ever know what Owen would have said 
further ; for at this point of his tirade he was stopped 
by a little hand being laid firmly over his mouth, and a 
little word imperatively uttered. 

" Stop ! " said Achsah ; " I've heard quite enough." 

" Well, I'm in earnest," said Owen, when the hand 
had been removed. 
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" So am I," said Achsah ; "1 don't want to hear you 
say things you may some time repent ol" 

" All right," answered Owen ; " let's talk about some- 
thing else. The weather is a fruitful topic ; it is a fine 
day, Miss Sterne." 

" Very fine, Mr. Rood." 

Then they were silent for some minutes. At last 
Owen said, observing that Achsah's face wore a shade 
of sadness, " I'm sorry I annoyed you, Achsah." 

"Are you? Well, you know we're to talk about 
something else now." 

"Not till you tell me you forgive me for being so 
violent" 

" Forgive you, Owen ? Why, I've nothing to f of give. 
What you said can do me no possible harm; still, I 
was rather grieved to hear you say what you did, 
because it was an injustice to so many who strive to be 
something better than they are through the very 
religion you denounce." 

"Did I grieve you, really, Achsah?" 

"Yes — really." 

"Well, I'm very sorry. God knows I wouldn't 
grieve you for the world. Give me your hand, and let 
the conversation be forgotten." 

" With all my heart," said Achsah, giving her hand. 
" Now we are friends again, are we not ? " 
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'^As we always have been, and always will be, 
Achsah ! " 

Now if at this point Owen had relinquished Achsah's 
handy there would have probably been a turn in the 
conversation that might have affected the whole drift 
of this story. But he did nothing of the sort He 
simply kissed it, drew it through his arm, and looking 
into Achsah's face, found her smiling in a half fright- 
ened way. The two were now well out of the village ; 
and fields and woods were all about them. The birds 
in the trees gave some hints of love-making, and Owen 
profited by them. He said, still holding Achsah's 
hand tenderly in his : — 

"We have been fond of each other since we were 
little children?" 

Which, though spoken interrogatively, was answered 
only by a look. 

"And we are still fond of each other?" 

Only another look ; which spoke volumes. 

" Is it not just possible that we love each other ? " 

"O Owen!" 

And I know now how feeble is the pen for, do my 
best, I can give no thousandth part of the meaning 
which those two ' little words expressed, as they were 
spoken by Achsah. They were a little exclamation of 
joy, of surprise, of love, of trust, of assent, all in one. 
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They were no sooner spoken, than Owen bent down 
and kissed the blushing girl upon her forehead, and 
then upon her lips. 

"And do you love me well enough to be my wife, 
some day?" said he, at last. 

To which question Achsah rather irrelevantly replied, 
" Kiss me again, dear ; " and in this kiss, so pure the 
angels might envy it, Owen found his answer. 

The rest of the walk was a dream; a glimpse of 
heaven, such as God vouchsafes to man but once in a 
life-time. It is the lesson of this dream that saves us. 
At that period of life when we find the sweet air- 
built castles of childhood melting into nothingness, 
when the hopes of youth end in doubt, and the things 
longed -for become things impossible, we should waver 
in our belief in God, but for the revelation he makes of 
himself in love. Love springs from a common need ; 
and the physical need and the spiritual need are wisel)' 
ordered to go hand in hand. In all the world, there is 
nothing purer than love ; in all eternity, there is nothing 
more lasting. 

Achsah, after parting with Owen, went home; her 
heart full of joyous, tender thoughts. She went to her 
own little chamber, and did just what might have been 
expected, burst into tears, — as veritable tears of joy as 
ever were shed. Then she thought it all over, and 
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dreamed of the future ; but she told neither her joy or 
her dreams to any one. They were thoughts too 
precious to part with ; besides, who had she to tell in 
that house ? Not her father ; he last of all. Not her 
motlier ; because her mother had no secrets from the 
Deacon. So the happy girl wisely kept her secret in 
her own heart. 

Owen went home, also, with a mingled sense of 
happiness, and of the great responsibility that opened 
to him. A pure young soul had been given unre- 
servedly to his keeping; a charge that brought a 
blessing with it. 

As he went down to his supper that night, he met his 
mother at the door of the dining-room. 

"Here you are, at last," said she. "I've been 
searching everywhere for you." 

"And I've been looking about a bit, myself," said 
Owen. 

" For me ? " asked Mrs. Rood. 

"For a daughter for you." 

"Did you find one? You know I'm hard to be 
suited." 

"I found an angel!" 

" Had she a name ? " asked the mother. " I'm not 
sure whether angels generally have or not" 

"Well, this one had, at any rate," said Owen, 
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smiling. ^ Her name is Achsah Sterne ; an angel by 
divine right, and not by inheritance." 

Then Mrs. Rood took both her son's hands ir 
hers, and looking him full in the face, said, quietly and 
earnestly : — 

'^God bless. you both I" 

**AmenI" said Owen; and hearing Miss Vaxly 
coming down stairs, they went hastily into the dining- 
room. 

What a pitifully gross thing it is, that after making 
love all the afternoon, we must descend to such a vulgar 
thing as eating in the evening. 

At supper, and all that evening afterwards, Ann 
Vaxly saw that there was some new and important 
confidence between Owen and his mother. It annoyed 
her, and she determined to fathom it, cost what it 
might If she questioned Mrs. Rood, she would be 
referred to Owen ; to question Owen, was worse than 
useless. She was not above strategy ; she laid a trap. 

It was the custom at Mrs. Rood's house to have at 
he end of the evening a light luncheon set in the 
dining-room. It was always the simplest repast ; and, 
as no servants were by, it was a time singularly favora- 
ble to quiet chats and confidences. Miss Vaxly seldom 
appeared at this late evening meal. She had scruples 
against such dissipation; hygienic scruples with refer 
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ence to the influence of late suppers on the c!6mplexion. 
She generally went early to her room in the evening, 
and came late out of it in the morning; for which 
habit Owen was devoutly thankful. 

This night Miss Vaxly varied her custom in one 
important respect. She went into her room, as she 
always did, at nine, and came out of it again, as she 
seldom did, at nine and a half. Clad all in white, she 
tip-toed down the back stairs, and glided through the 
servants* passage to the dining-room, where, barely 
stopping to notice that the luncheon was already laid, 
she slipped quietly into a pantry, which had for years 
been sacred to the best china and to stores of jam. 
It is singular that she did not latch the door ; it is also 
singular that she did not leave it open. Miss Vaxly 
accomplished literally what she was very fond of doing 
figuratively — she went into her closet. In less than 
half an hour Mrs. Rood and Owen c^me into the 
dining-room, and Miss Vaxly listened to the following 
conversation : — 

" So, Owen, it is a regular engagement between you 
and Achsah?" 

'•\Vhy, of course. How could it be otherwise? I 
loved her, and I told her so; and she — well, it's not 
necessary to go into details : she's promised to be my 
wife — or, at least — well, at any rate, we're engaged," 
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"But I suppose you won't be in a hurry about 
getting married?" 

"Well, I haven't thought very much about that I'm 
sure I can't tell; I shall leave it all with Achsah. 
We — that is, I am nineteen, and she — " 

"She is nineteen, also; just a month younger 
than you. I remember perfectly," interrupted Mrs. 
Rood. 

" Then I suppose 111 wait till I'm of age, or longer, 
if it's best. We can afford to wait, you know, mother^ 
for I suppose if I was to wait till I'm as old as Aunt 
Ann, my heart would not change a particle." 

The woman in the closet winced. 

" By the way, mother, speaking of Aunt Ann," said 
Owen, " this must be kept from her ; it would make me 
crawl to hear Achsah's name spoken by that griffin." 

The woman in the closet felt like tearing Owen's 
hair. 

" You're too hard on your aunt, Owen ; I wish you 
could be more respectful." 

" I wish I could, but I can't. I simply despise her, 
with her talk about conversion, and her malice, and her 
meddlesome interference with everybody's affairs — " 

" Don't talk so about her ; it pains me to hear you." 

"Then I won't any more; forgive me this tune," 
said Owen. 
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*' She only longs for you to be a good man," said his 
mother — ^**an upright Christian man. She tells me she 
never closes her eyes at night without praying for you." 

"Well, I'm sure I'm much obliged; but on the 
whole, I think she'd better keep her prayers for herself. 
I feel sure that if God shrives her soul, hell shrive 
mine. Why, mother, don't you suppose I want to be 
. good ten thousand times more than she wants me to. 
I too want to be a Christian; but saying I'm a 
'Christian, and being baptized, and repeating long 
prayers, wouldn't make me one. Religion is living — 
not sapng. With all my mind and soul and might, I 
love God, who has created and keeps this beautiful 
world. I love him now better than ever, because he 
has given me Achsah. I adore the good Christ, who 
did so much for mankind; but I hate Ann Vaxly's 
God, and look upon the Christ, of her preaching as a 
charlatan and trickster." 

The woman in the closet groaned. 

'' I hear something in the closet," said Mrs. Rood. 

" It's only rats, or the door swinging on its hinges. 
I'll latch it" Owen arose, and, latching the door, 
turned the key. 

The woman in the closet had fallen into a trap of 
her own setting. She bit her lips and clenched hei 
hands, in anger. 
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For a little longer tiie mother and son conversed 
in low tones, that were inaudible to Ann Vaxly, and 
then separated for the night 



All was quiet in die house, and the angel of Sleep 
had come with his blessing of rest for the inmates, — 
for all save the woman in the closet The cook in the 
attic dreamed of her baking; the housemaid saw in 
her dreams her cousin, the handsome baker, whose 
apprenticeship was nearly finished ; Mrs. Rood dreamed 
of Owen, and Owen dreamed of Achsah; Miss Vaxly 
didn't dream, but she was quiet, nevertheless. 

The great clock on the stairs — a tall time-piece, 
very ancient and very venerable— struck one on its 
silver bell; but it waked nobody. Then there was a 
crash, — a smashing of dishes, — a commotion that 
waked everybody. The housemaid cried, robbers ; the 
cook cried, fire; Mrs. Rood cried, Owen, and Owen, 
without a cry, hastened to ascertain the cause of the 
confusion. He made all speed down-stairs, but the 
cook was before him, remembering ^at she had left 
coals in the range, and feeling anxious. Owen met 
her in the servants' entry, and reached her just as she 
drop]>ed, pale and breathless, to the floor, and went oS. 
into hysterics. What had she seen? When she 
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recovered sufficiently, she murmured, trembling all the 
while like the traditional aspen leaf:— 

«A ghosti" 

Then, after a little while, she told them that, just as 
she reached the foot of the stairs, a figure, tall and 
gaunt, and clad all in white grave-clothes, glided 
noiselessly through the hall, and out of sight That 
was alL 

The housemaid thought that w^ quite enough, 
and shook with terror. She said, "for her part, she 
shouldn't go to bed again that night" 

Owen unhesitatingly gave it as his opinion that a 
robber had been concealed in the china-closet, and 
finding himself locked in, had broken out ; and called 
their attention to broken dishes, splintered door, and 
spilt jam, in corroboration of his opinion. He said, 
** To-morrow I'll notify the authorities." 

Just then it occurred to them all that Miss Vaxly had 
not come down. "Poor woman I" said Mrs. Rood, "I 
dare say she has fainted from fear ; I must go to her at 
once ; " and hastening to her sister's room, Mrs. Rood 
found that estimable female trying, in the dark, to 
wash the jam out of her hair. - What was said between 
the two has never been known; for Mrs. Rood kept 
her sister's counsel 
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Miss Vaxly's nervous system was so shocked that 
she did not appear at the family table for two days; 
and when she did appear, even this courageous woman 
had not the courage to look anybody in the face. 
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CHAPTER IV 
CHIEFLY CONCERNS A LETTER. 

THE Deacon had been out all day collecting the 
interest on his mortgages, and was in remarkably 
good humor. He and Mrs. Sterne and Achsah were 
sitting at the tea-table, and the Deacon was retailing, 
in small parcels, the store of village gossip which he 
had gathered during the day, when his "factum 
factotum," or, in New England parlance, his chore-boy, 
came in from the post office with a drop-letter. Now 
drop-letters were uncommon in Dickeyville ; and when 
the Deacon saw Dickeyville on the post-mark, he 
couldn't have been more astonished if he'd seen Hong 
Kong. He looked closely at the superscription, 
pondered over it, and wondered who it was from. He 
did as many of us are likely to do, — studied in a 
torment of curiosity the outside, without its occurring 
to him that the easiest way to solve the problem was 
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to break the seal In course of tune, this thought 
did occur to him, and opening the letter, he read as 
follows: — 

"Deajl and Rxspected Sik:~ 

''Although you may be somewhat surprised at receiving a 
letter from me, still I am quite sure my motive will excuse my 
seeming presumption. Christian duty knows no obstacles, and, 
although in writing this I have to sacrifice the good opinion yov 
may have formed of one of our feunfly, I still do it unhesitatingly, 
—having received strength from above, by prayer. Your 
daughter, who has always seemed to me a singularly pure and 
innocent girl, has yielded to the persistent blandishments of my 
nephew, Owen Rood, and has allowed herself to be so far blinded 
to his true character as to become engaged to him. You know 
already that he's not a Christian; but you will no doubt be 
deeply surprised and grieved when I tell you that he is openly and 
avowedly a disbeliever in God or religion. I have heard him, with 
my own ears, call our Saviour a "charlatan and a trickster," and 
call prayer and other Christian offices by names which I cannot 
pro^e my pen to repeat To convert him, I have labored with 
him ; but in vain. The more I do it the worse he is. I've wrestled 
in prayer, time and again, in his behalf and I now fear he has 
sinned away the Spirit Of course, a young man lacking religion 
will lack principle, and I have therefore seen fit (Divinely guided, 
as I said before) to warn you, that your daughter be not ruined 
before you are aware of her danger. I cannot see a church- 
member ruined by an infidel and atheist^ without giving a warning 
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ThistiDg that all is going well in the Lord's vineyard, where 
you find your 'lot and place,' 

•'lam, 

** Your sister in the church, 

"Ann Vaxly. 

"P. S.-^May I ask you not to mention to any one the source of 
your information in this matter, as it might lead to some family 
misunderstanding. You can verify what I say, by confronting 
your daughter with the information you have received. Enclosed, 
please find one dollar, which you will add to the fund for the 
conversion of the heathen. 

*«A.V." 

Deacon Sterne, as he read this letter, turned first red, 
dien pale. He was enraged. Nothing could be 
bitterer to him than the idea of Owen Rood paying his 
addresses to his daughter, and being accepted by her. 
He had the shrewdness, however, to keep the matter to 
himself, though it was difficult for him to restrain an 
outburst of passion. In his heart, he called Owen ''a 
limb of Satan," and cursed him, after his own peculiar 
way. With his lips, he merely said to his wife : '^ Miss 
Vaxly is truly a sister in Israel ; she sends a contribu- 
tion for the missionary fund, and inquires for the 
welfare of Zion." And Mrs. Sterne replied, by 
saying: — 

"Why, Deacon, you're putting mustard in your teal" 
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''So I am, I declare. I was thinking about some- 
thing else. You may give me another cup, ma;" and 
then he was silent and thoughtful for the remainder of 
the meal. 

After supper the Deacon was very uneasy. He 
hated Owen, and he wanted to break up any relations 
he might hold with Achsah. On the other hand, it had 
been reported that Owen had a considerable property 
left him by his father and grandfather; and certainly 
the family was a respectable one ; and these things 
being true, it might be to the Deacon's advantage to 
have such a son-in-law. If the Deacon hated Owen, he 
loved money, and place, and power ; and an alliance for 
his daughter, that might bring him either, was not to 
be passed over too hastily. He walked out into the 
garden, and thought it over. He wasn't quite certain 
about Owen's property, and for some time he couldn't 
see his way clear to find out 

As it was getting dark, he went into the house and 
put on his Sunday suit ; that was something remarkable 
for a week day. Having done this, he sauntered out 
He stood by the gate, in an imdetermined sort of way, 
for a few moments, and then started briskly up the 
street in the direction of Mrs. Rood's house. He had 
gone only a little way when he met Owen, and accosted 
him cordially. Owen, feeling that, somehow, in 
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declaring his love for Achsah, he had taken upon 
himself a new relationship with her father, returned 
the salutation with something like warmth; certainly, 
with a degree of confidence. 

" I was just coming to call on your mother," said the 
Deacon. 

"Then I'll return with you," said Owen. "She'll be 
glad to see you, I'm sure." 

"But now I've seen you," the Deacon continued, 
"perhaps it won't be necessary for me to go further, as 
the business I have in hand mainly concerns you." 

The Deacon paused; Owen said nothing; and he 
again went on. 

"You, of course, have heard something of the new 
mill that's goin' to be built here?" 

"Well, I should say so; it has been the one topic of 
conversation in the village for the last six months." 

"Jes* so! Bound to be a success. No earthly 
doubt about it," said the Deacon. "Now what I've 
got to say, is this : Maybe you'd like to have some of 
the stock. I've had some offered to me at a very low 
figure, by a man who must sell. He can't put it into 
the market, because he don't want to make any noise 
about it. Must keep the sale quiet, for business 
reasons. Fact of it is, the man is going to pieces, — 
financially, you understand, — and wants to put his 
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property in such shape that his creditors can't touch it 
Hell sell pretty cheap; and I thought it might be 
a good chance for you or your mother to invest 
I'd take it myself, but I can't manage it very well jes' 
now — " 

"Well," said Owen, "there's no use of saying 
anything further; I can't take it" 

"Can't take it I Why, there couldn't be a better 
investment I'm told you've quite a property of your 
own, and I don't believe any of it is payin' as well as 
this would. Mebbe your mother'd like to talk it over." 

" No, Deacon ; it would be no use to talk with her. 
If it was to double my little property by buying the 
stock, I wouldn't touch it, under the circumstances. 
The transaction looks to me like an unprincipled one." 

"Well, not exactly, as I see," retorted the Deacon. 
"If the man didn't sell to us, he would to somebody 
else." 

"Besides," said Owen, "I've only a very small 
property: a few thousand dollars; barely enough to 
pay for my education, and give me a start in life. 
I'll let it remain where it is ; use it as I need it, and 
when it's gone, I'll try to honestly earn more." 

"Then I've been misinformed," said the Deacon, 

ooking somewhat crestfallen. "You'll excuse me for 

mentionin' of it I only had your good in view. I'm 
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soriy, Mr. Rood, to have troubled you. Hope you 
won't mention the matter. I don't know but 'twould 
be an unprincipled transaction. By the way, Mr. 
Rood, you don't seem to come down to our house any 
now. Not miffed at anything, I hope. Come down, 
come down ; we're always glad to see you. However, 
they say a gineral invitation is no invitation at all; so 
I'll make it a special one. Les' see — to-day is 
Thursday; well, now, 'spose you come down an' take 
tea with us on Sunday, after meetin'. The better the 
day the better the deed, you know, Mr. Rood. I don't 
exactly approve of visiting on Sundays ; but then, you 
know it's different among neighbors." 

For a long time Deacon Sterne had hardly spoken 
to Owen ; never before had he invited him to his house. 
What could it mean ? Owen did not stop to consider 
the matter very long, for the prospect of meeting 
Achsah was before him. He only replied : — 

"You're very kind. I'll certainly come." 

Then, after standing awkwardly and silently for a 
few seconds, the two shook hands formally and parted. 
There is nothing in all the conventionalities of life 
more awkward than a parting between people who are 
not friends, and who must still be polite to each other. 

Deacon Sterne, as he left Owen, began to chuckle 
and soliloquize. He said to himself ''Well, now, you 
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can't believe more'n half what you hear. I've alwa3rs 
heard he was rich, and now it turns out he ain't got 
much of anything. I'm glad I talked with him ; now 
my mind's at rest I see my duty as clear as day. I 
can't think of letting Achsah marry an infidel ; no, that 
wouldn't be in keepin' with my Christian profession. 
How kind it was of Miss Vaxly to put me on my 
guard I She's a true Christian ; such an act as that is 
what I call truly lettin' your light shine. No, he can't 
court my daughter ; I'll let him know that, and won't 
say a word, neither." And in a similar train of thought 
the Deacon's mind was occupied until he reached his 
own door. 

Achsah and her mother were sitting in the moonlight 
of early evening, and chatting upon commonplace 
topics, when the Deacon returned ; and almost imme- 
diately he called Mrs. Sterne to follow him into an 
adjoining room, as he had something of importance to 
say to her. They were absent for half an hour or so ; 
when returning, Mrs. Sterne was in tears, and the 
Deacon was as glum and grim as a Hindoo idol. He 
spoke first, in his deepest prayer-meeting voice, and 
said: — 

"Achsah, I'm goin' to Boston to-morrow, an' I'll take 
you on a visit to your Aunt Emily. You can pack up 
this evening, can't you? Your mother'U help you." 
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"Thank you, father, but I'd rather remain at home, 
if you please ; the country is so pleasant just now." 

"Your mother an* me both think it's your duty 
to visit your aunt. So don't say anything more about 
it." 

"But," said the girl, "it's so xmexpected." 

"Well, mebbe it is; but that don't make no 
difference. I've got to go to Boston on business, an' 
it's a good opportunity for you to go along. Twon't 
take long to pack your trunk." 

Achsah did not move. 

" Come, my daughter, make haste ; you ain't got any 
too much time. The train starts very early in the 
momin'. You must get all ready to-night" 

"I'm not going," said Achsah. 

" The Deacon sxmk into his chair utterly amazed. 

"What!" said he, "is this all I get for my careful 
trainin'? is this obedience? O Achsah, Achsah I I 
don't know what will become of you if you persevere in 
this dreadful course. I fear you have forgotten the 
fearful lot in store for those who disobey their parents. 
Don't let me hear another word, but do as I bid you." 
And Deacon Sterne left the room. 

Mrs. Sterne, then drjdng her tears, drew a chair 
close to Achsah, and sitting down by her daughter's 
side, said, gently: — 
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^My deari 'tis best for you to do as your father 
wishes." 

'^ No, no, mother; I cannot I wish to stay at home. 
I have no desire to visit my Aunt Emily now ; another 
time will do as well. Why not put it off for a few 
weeks ? Do, mother, if you love me, let me have my 
own way this time. I have never opposed father's 
wishes before ; it is only for this once. Beg father to 
let me stay here." 

^It will do no good, Achsah; he has made up his 
mind. You know he is set in his ways, and can't bear 
to be opposed. You will yield to him, unless you wish 
to make me very unhappy." 

"Why does he want me to go?" 

**Out of respect to your aunt, he says." 

"But he must have some other reason," said Achsah. 

" And you, dear, must have some veiy strong reason 
for wishing to remain at home." 

"I have; but I can't tell it to you now. It is a 
good reason; indeed it is." 

" And can't you tell your mother what it is ? " 

" I think you know already. I think father has told 
you ; though how he should know, I cannot fathom." 

"Well, dear, your father has learned of your attach- 
ment for Owen Rood, and he does not like it. He 
wants you to break it ofiE; he thinks it is a young girl's 
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notion, and a few weeks' absence will make you forget 
all about it" 

''How little he knows me, mother! I shall go, 
without another word. He shall see that I am no 
longer a child. I shall stay as long as he wishes, and 
then I shall come back and be the same to Owen as I 
am now." 

And Achsah left the room to prepare for her 
journey. As she opened the door to go out, it struck 
the Deacon full in the face, with a force that showed 
he must have been very near it on the other side. 
Could he have been listening? No, no, — a Deacon 
wouldn't stoop to such meanness, — 'twas merely an 
accident 

The next day, before the people of Dickeyville were 
stirring, father and daughter were on their way to 
Boston. The Deacon returned alone. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IMTRODUCES EMILY STERNE, SPINSTER, AND HER 

LODGER. 

THERE was and still is about Hampton street, 
Boston, a "flavor of mild decay." The houses 
were past their prime, but not yet in the shabbiness of 
dotage. To speak plainly, the street was boarding- 
housey, and fast drifting towards a tenement-housey 
condition. There was that hopeless air of respectability 
about the houses, that one sees in a garment that has 
been steam-scoured and dyed. The old traditions of 
grandeur still hung about untidy door-steps, and faintly 
shone from unwashed windows. Silver door-knobs 
proclaimed wealth and elegance; and the constant 
odor of cabbage and onions gave them the lie. 

In one of the best of the houses, in the best part 
of the street, lived Miss Emily Sterne, the youngest 
sister of Deacon Manlius Sterne, of Dickeyville. Miss 
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Sterne hired the house, and re-let it to lodgers. In 
this way she managed to live rent free ; and by taking 
in work irom the tailors, she could earn her bread, and 
each year lay something by for a rainy day. 

Miss Sterne's principal lodger was responsible for a 
huge sign, — gilt letters on a black ground, — which 
informed the unwary and easily gullible public that 
within was the 

OPTICO-AUSCULTATIVE INSTITUTE. 

HERMANN STEINBOLDT, M.D., 

Physician and Surgeon : 

GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SMUTIWASSEN W 

HANOVER; HONORARY MEMBER OF THE NEW 

YORK CLINICAL OBSERVATORY; PRESIDENT 

OF THE OPTICO-AUSCULTATIVE COLLEGE 

OF NORTH AMERICA, ETC., ETC 

All of which the passers-by looked at curiously, and 
wondered what it meant. I doubt if even the Doctor 
himself could have explained to your satisfaction; he 
certainly didn't to mine. However, that doesn't 
matter; he had plenty of patients, and made money. 
His rooms were crowded from morning till night, with 
all sorts of people, suffering from all sorts of diseases. 
He turned no one away without treatment; because 
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there wasn't anything under heaven that the Optico* 
Auscultative method wouldn't cure, — or at least greatly 
alleviate. 

Dr. Steinboldt had the whole first floor, and paid 
roundly for it He had fitted up the parlors mo^t 
gorgeously ; hangings of the most tawdry draperies at 
eveiy window, and profuse and reckless gilding every- 
where. The Doctor was a little, wiry man; his face 
disfigured with small-pox, his forehead by the scar of a 
powder bum ; the foxiest eyes, always hidden behind a 
pair of the most refulgent gold-bowed spectacles, — for 
the Doctor was painfully near-sighted. He wore flow- 
ered waistcoats of the most glaring patterns, and no 
end of jewelry, wherever it could be attached to his 
diminutive person. The man's mouth was immense ; 
his teeth wonderful, — a full set, and so large and 
strong that they might have bitten in twain a pipe-stem, 
and been none the worse for it Put a fringe of 
uncertain-colored hair around his bald head, and you 
have the man before you as well as I can draw him. 
His manner I can give but a faint idea of. There 
was something in it akin to impudence, that at the 
same time was fascinating and repellant It was 
edifying to hear Dr. Steinboldt recite to his credulous 
patients the list of his wonderful cures. How he had 
put the arm of his great discovery about the most 
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hopeless cases, and brought back health where every- 
thing else had failed. Then the Doctor talked such 
fascinating broken English, and dodged behind the 
difficult verbs when he was nonplussed by the question 
of an intelligent patient; this was a great help to him. 

Miss Sterne didn't know much about the Doctor; 
he paid his rent regularly, and that was all she cared 
about. She had heard of his wonderful cures, but she 
couldn't say she had been witness to any. This she did 
know : that many people came to the office ; and that 
after office-hours it devolved upon her to answer the 
beU. 

Towards the close of a long spring day she was 
sitting at her sewing-machine, stitching away as if for 
life, and saying to herself how much longer the seams 
were at night than in the morning, when there came 
a ring at the bell. 

" Drat it I That's the tenth time since four o'clock. 
I won't go, — I snum I won't. They may ring till they 
drop down." 

At this point there was another ring, more violent 
than before. 

"Goodness gracious! In a hurry, I guess. Hope 
nobody's dying. Guess he couldn't save 'em if they 
was." 

Ting-a-ling — Ting-a-ling-a-ling 1 1 
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"They'll have it down, I guess I'll just peep out 
an* see who 'tis." 

And so saying, Miss Steme went to a front window 
and cautiously peered through the blinds. 

" Man with a carpet-bag, an* a young woman. Well, 
they may stan' there till doomsday, for all me. They 
ought to come before the Doctor's boy goes off. Hat 
looks sort o' natural, — why, bless my soul, it's Manlius 
an' Achsah ; an' I've kept *em there all this time 1 *' 

And Miss Steme flew down-stairs, flung open the 
door, kissed Achsah, shook hands with the Deacon, 
and almost overpowered them both with her saluta- 
tions. 

"Well, I never! Who'd a thought it 1 If I ain't 
glad! How be you, an' how's your mother, Achsah, 
my dear? To think I've let you stan* here all this 
time, an' you all tired out with your journey I Achsah, 
don't look at this apron. You've caught me this time. 
I've been busy all day, an' I ain't slicked up a mite. 
Hain't been to supper, hev you ? Of course you ain't 
Well, I'll have you a cup of tea in no time. Set right 
down in this chair, an' let me untie your bonnet- 
strings — there!" And Miss Steme had to come to a 
full stop, because she was out of breath; so Deacon 
Steme began: — 

"You see, sister, Achsali, she's been awantin' to 
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come down for some time an' make you a little visit, 
an' as I was comin' this way, I thought I might as well 
bring her. She's growed, ain't she, since you see her 
last? Le's see, that's pretty nigh five years ago; 'twas 
when we had the revival at our place, — when you 
experienced, Achsah." 

" How's your mother, my dear ? " said Miss Sterne, 
interrupting, and turning to Achsah. 

"Well, I thank you." 

" Yes," said the Deacon, " she's well. She wanted to 
come, but couldn't see her way clear to leave. ^ She's a 
regular Martha — Miss Sterne is." 

"She works too hard, — that's a fact A man of 
your means oughter keep help, Manlius. Your wife's 
a wearin' herself out." 

"Well, she likes it," replied the Deacon ; "she's fonder 
of that old kitchen, I tell her, than she is of the sanctuary 
of tlie Lord. She couldn't get anybody to suit her, 
neither, she's so particular. She'd rather do her own 
work forty times over than have anybody roun' in her 
way. Ketch her to keep a maid, as long as she can stan' i " 

" Don't get tired a waitin'," said Miss Steriie, appar- 
ently unheeding the Deacon. " I know you must be 
hungry, but the tea's almost steeped enough." 

" Well, be a little hungry, Emily. But don't bother 
yourself. You needn't put yourself out a mite. Just 
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a scrap of cold meat and a cup of tea is all I want; 
an' asltor Achsah, she don't eat any more than a turtle- 
dove. Mebbe she'll step roun' an' help you get on 
somethm'y because I'm in a little hurry; thought I'd * 
go down to Zion Tabernacle^ to a conference meetin', 
this evenin'. They say they're havin' powerful meetin's 
there. Don't you want to go, Achsah ? " 

^' No, thank you. I think I'd rather stay with Aunt 
Emily." 

<^Yes, Manlius, she'd rather stay with me, an' I'd 
rather have her ; for I want to have a long talk with 
her," said Emily Sterne, as she stirred briskly about her 
comfortable room, — kitchen, dining and sitting-room 
combined, — and prepared a cup of tea which perfumed 
the whole room. 

The meal at last prepared, and full justice done it by 
the Deacon, that estimable personage took his depar- 
ture, and Achsah, sitting down by her aunt, the follow- 
ing conversation took place :-^ 

*'Now, dear, what brought you here so sudden?" 

"Why, what a question. Aunt Emily! Father 
thought 'twas best for me to come, and so I came." 

"Well, why? Why did he think it best? What 
makes me ask the question is, that I know Manlius 
£teme never started up an' brought you here so 
sudden, without waitin' to write, unless he had some 
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special reason for it IVe known him ever since I 
was bom, and he's as wise as a serpent, and I hope 
as harmless as a dove." 

"Well, I suppose I can trust you. Aunt Emily, and 
I've a good mind to tell you the whole story." 

"Trust me? I guess you can. If anybody was to 
put me under a spile-driver, and pound me all day, they 
couldn't make me tell what I hadn't a mind to. Now, 
Achsah, mebbe 'twill be hard for you to tell right out. 
Ill tell you what I suspect: you've got a lover that 
your father doesn't like?" 

"Yes, aunt, you've guessed it the first time. You 
must be a clairvoyant" 

"No clairvoyant, dear; I hate the whole lot I'm 
only a plain woman, with a woman's heart. I knew it 
in a minute." 

Now if there was a point upon which Miss Emily 
Sterne's heart was tender, it was on the subject of 
lovers. She, in common with many a plain New Eng- 
land woman, had a good deal of sentiment hidden 
beneath a rough exterior, and well-nigh buried from 
sight by the rubbish of utilities. It only required 
fitting occasion to bring it to light ; and in Miss Sterne's 
case the occasion had come. 

"A lover! Well, well! it's the most natural thing 
in the world. Now tell me right oflE who 'tis." 
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"I don't think you know him," said Achsah. "His 
name is Rood — Owen Rood. He's always lived in 
Dickeyville; he's Widow Rood's only son. We've 
been playmates and companions from childhood; but 
father, for some unaccountable reason, don't like him." 

"Is he rich?" asked Miss Sterne. 

"Well, I hardly know. I think not," repHed Achsah. 

"That's the reason, depend upon it," said Miss 
Si erne. " That's a sin in your father's eyes." 

"Do you think so, aunt?" 

" I know 'tis ; but it didn't use to be. I can remem- 
ber when he was poor enough himself ; an' 'tis only by 
savin', an' scrapin', an' slavin' your poor mother, that 
he's got where he is now. Poverty ain't no crime, if 
the young man's likely, Achsah. Is he a church 
member?" 

"No, — but he's religious; but it's more in ways than 
words." 

" There he goes contrary to your father again. 
Tain't strange he shouldn't like him. An' so you're 
sure you. love him, are you?" 

**Why, yes, aunt, of course. We're engaged, — actu- 
ally engaged. I love him better than anybody else in 
this world." 

"Well, that bein' the case, don't you let nobody, 
not even your father, come between you. If you love a 
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young man well enough to marry him, it's nobody s 
business but yours, so long as he's likely. Nobody'U 
have to live with him but you ; an' nobody can be so 
good a judge of his qualities as you can. You just 
write to that yoimg man an' tell him where you are, 
an'—" 

"But father will certainly be displeased if I do." 

"Certainly fiddlesticks! What does your father 
know of a young girl's feelin's ? He's no more fit to 
advise you in this matter than a cat is to bring up 
ducks;" with which elegant and pointed simile Miss 
Emily Sterne lapsed into silence for a few minutes. 
Then she arose from her chair and went to a tall secre- 
tary that stood in the corner, and took from a little 
drawer a small package, wrapped up in a time-stained, 
lace-bordered handkerchief. She sat down by Achsah, 
and took out of the package: — 

First, A pair of white kid gloves, of the fashion of 
twenty-five years back. One of them was torn, and the 
other curiously stained with something that looked as 
if it might be blood. 

Second, A broken fan. 

Third, A daguerrotype, representing a full-faced, 
clear-eyed young man, of twenty-five or so. 

Fourth, A package of letters, tied with a faded blue 
ribbon, and yellow with age 
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These things were the ashes of an old flame. This 
is their story, as told by Emily Sterne : — 

"Twenty-five years ago, Achsah, I was better lookin* 
than I be now. I was full of life an' animation, an' 
as fond of a ball or a huskin' as any girl in the parts. 
I could dance half the night, ride home ten miles or 
more afterwards, an' get up fresh enough next day to 
braid as big a stent of straw as any girl in town. The 
winter I was twenty-four, there came into our town a 
young man from Franklin, to teach school. He was a 
general favorite ; an' many a young girl fell in love 
with him, — or thought they did. I liked him well 
enough, and had been round with him some ; but I 
was still a good deal surprised when one night, after 
he'd seen me home from singin'-school, an' we stood in 
the moonlight by the gate, he told me that he loved me. 
I hardly knew what to say, or what I did say ; but I 
know he kissed me, an' I went in with my cheeks 
bum in', an' my heart beatin' with a feelin' I had never 
known before. After that he began to wait on me 
regularly, an' I found out how much I loved him. He 
asked me to marry him ; an' the day was set for the 
weddin', early in the next October. We were very 
happy, or should have been, but for the presence of one 
girl in the village, who tried time an' again to make a 
fuss between us ; who told a scandalous lie about us. 
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an' crossed the path of our love in a thousand mean, 
petty ways. 

" When the winter terfn of the school was over, my 
lover went to his own home in Franklin, an' I had to 
console myself for his absence by readin' over an' over 
again his frequent letters. I have them all here, — 
every one. When fall came, an' the weddin'-day drew 
near, instead of bein' happier, I began to grow low- 
sperited. However, I got all ready, an' the night 
before the weddin' he came, as he had arranged, an' 
met me as usual. I told him how sad I was, an' what 
a weight of sorrow was hangin' over my heart; but 
he only laughed, an' kissed me, an' said I must not be 
foolish. He came to see me next day, — for our 
house bein' full he lodged at the tavern near by, — an' 
I was so sad I could hardly speak, for the tears. The 
weddin' was to be at seven. At six I was dressed, 
ready for the ceremony, with this same glove on, an' 
this same fan in my hand, when, instead of the bride- 
groom, there came a messenger, flushed an' excited, an' 
tremblin' from head to foot He could hardly speak ; 
but when he did speak, asked for me, came hurrying to 
my room, seized me by the hand, an' said, *Come! 
come quick I O God ! something terrible has hap- 
pened ! ' I followed him without a word. I knew tliat 
the sorrow had fallen at last. I hurried down the 
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Stairs, through Jie guests who had gathered about the 
door, hurried down the street, dressed all in white as I 
was, to the tavern. I did not pause at the curious 
crowd about the door, for they made way for me in 
silence, as if I had been expected. Inside — O Achsah, 
it was a dreadful scene!" — and the poor woman 
shuddered from head to foot as she recalled it 
" There, in the great hall, on the sanded floor, lay my 
lover, dead, an' lyin' in his own blood I He was dressed 
all ready for the weddin' ; even the gloves were on his 
hands, but the life had gone out of him. As I stooped 
to see if there was not some ray of life, my hand 
touched the blood upon his body, an' it sent such a 
thrill of horror to my heart, that I fell down insensible. 
When I recovered I was in my room at home ; and till 
tonight, Achsah," she said, almost whispering, "John 
Macklin's name has never passed my lips. To-day 
your own story has unsealed my memory, — for I 
want you to know, dear, that I too have loved, an' 
can sympathize with you. 

"He had le!t the tavern to come to me, but had 
hardly been out of the house a minute, when he 
staggered back into the hall, an' fell dead where I 
saw him. A knife had been driven into his hearty 
only once, but enough — enough to let his life out 
O Achsah, it was a horrid sight I I think of it very 
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often, an' dieam of it at night sometimes. I see it all 
now, — I see it all ! " and the poor woman covered her 
eyes, as if that would shut out the vivid memory from 
her soul. 

" No, dear, it was never known how it came to be 
so. A few thought it was suicide, but more thought it 
was murder. A strange woman, all in black, had been 
seen in the village that evening, — a woman whom 
nobody knew, an' who disappeared that night as 
mysteriously as she came. It was laid to her. But, 
dear, it will come out some time. Murder will out, you 
know. Nobody in the village was suspected. It's a 
dreadful story, ain't it? I ought not to have told you 
about it, but somehow it has done me good. I shall 
feel stronger now to help you in your troubles. That 
is the end of it, Achsah, — an' here," she said, as she 
gathered up the handful of relics, " is all that is left 
of the happiest an' most wretched dream of my life." 

After this narrative the two sat for a long time in 
silence, holding each other's hand ; indeed, they sat so 
until' tbeir revery was broken by Deacon Sterne's 
return. 

The Deacon made a few remarks about the meeting 
he had just left; and as neither Miss Sterne noi 
Achsah seemed disposed to take up the conversation, 
that worthy man sat down in a chair and dropped 
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off in a doze, from which he was awakened by Miss 
Sterne, who sa*d : — 

" Mebbe you're tired, Manlius, an' would like to go 
to bed." 

"Well, I be a little used up," replied the Deacon, 
rousing himself, " an* I'll have to start back bright an' 
early to-morrow momin' ; but before I go to bed I've 
got a few things to say to you both. You see, Emily, 
I've brought Achsah here to leave her for a while in 
your charge. She's got her head full of notions that's 
displeasin' both to her mother an' me. She's foolish 
enough to think that she's fell in love with a yoimg 
man in our place, who is a scoffer an' an infidel ; a 
young man who's been deceivin' folks into the belief 
that he's rich, when he ain't got nothin' to speak of, — 
not that I've got anything to say against his poverty, 
if he was smart; but he ain't, — he's shiftless. Now, 
Emily, I don't want no nonsense about this matter. 
I've said, once for all, Achsah shan't associate with 
him; an' if you're a God-fearing, Christian woman, 
you'll do all you can to make the girl obey her parents. 
An' as for you, Achsah, I've tried to bring you up 
virtoously, haven't I ? An' you know me well enough 
to know that I won't stan' an' be trifled with. You 
mustn't have nothin' whatever to do with this young 
man. You mustn't write to him, nor speak to him, 01 
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let him know where you be ; for if you do I'll have 
nothin' more whatever to do with you. So now, if you 
want to break your mother's heart, an' sow thorns in 
our declinin' pathway, you'll just keep on with your 
romantics, thg,t's disgraced you in the sight of every 
decent person in Dickeyville. But I don't think you 
will, Achsah, — I don't think you will. For you have 
been taught that if you don't honor your father and 
your mother, your day won't be long in the land which 
your Lord your God giveth thee, — Amen." 

The Deacon forgot himself in his excitement, and 
thought he was finishing a prayer in a conference- 
meeting. 

Achsah stood like a statue during all this tirade ; and 
Miss Sterne sat bolt upright in her chair, with a bold 
and determined expression, and never so much as winked. 
Not a word was said by either. The Deacon resumed : — • 

"Now that's about all I've got to say. Here's a little 
money : " (and it was very little) " if you want more, you 
can write ; but try an' be prudent. Now you've both 
heard what I've said to you; an' I mean it, — every 
word of it. You understan' it, an' promise to do as I 
want you to, don't you? You'll obey your father, 
Achsah, won't you?" 

But Achsah's eyes were full of tears, her voice was 
choked, and she could not answer. 
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" Never mind ; " the Deacon went on, " silence gives 
consent, an' IVe no reason to think but what you'll 
obey me. Emily, you understand matters, don't you ? " 

"Ask me no questions an' 111 tell you no lies," 
replied Miss Sterne, sentendously. 

And so the Deacon marched off to bed, without 
getting much satisfaction out of either. 



I 
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CHAPTER VL 

OWEN ROOD MAKES A VISIT. 

I WISH we had time to become better acquainted 
with the Deacon's wife. To be sure, in these pages 
we shall only now and then have a glimpse of her ; I 
am afraid we shall not see her often enough to fully 
understand what a thoroughly good woman she was. 
She lived quite a perfect life, in her way, without so 
much as giving the matter a thought. She had never 
heard of M. Antoninus, and yet she put in practice to 
the full one of his wisest maxims, — to go "from one 
social action to another with remembrance of God." 
She had constant toil, many distasteful duties, little 
time for leisure or self -improvement : all these were 
hardships, but she met them cheerfully. She had 
positive sacrifices to make sometimes ; but she never 
turned from the path which she believed God had 
marked out for her. How many women, all over New 
England, aye, all ever the world, there are like this, 
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— noble, brave women, whom the world will never 
know, but who vie with the most Stylitish of saints in 
self-abnegation, and are worth a score of such in 
usefulness! Without a murmur, Mrs. Sterne toiled 
from morning till night to fulfil every duty, and withal 
to make her home as cheerful and pleasant as she 
could. She didn't have much help from the Deacon, 
who was too much absorbed in his church duties and 
per cents to give any thought to home affairs, beyond 
this : that his meals should be ready promptly, and well 
cooked, that his clothes should be in order, and that 
there should be no waste in the household. Without it 
once occurring to him that he was a selfish old tyrant, 
he frowned upon anything likely to furnish any relaxa- 
tion for his wife, and even denounced her attempts 
at posy-beds in the front garden as among " the vanity 
of vanities." Still, Mrs. Sterne did have posy-beds, 
and right handsome ones, too. Posy-beds, that if you 
and I were to go into them now, 'wdth our hearts 
calloused, as they are, by friction with the rough world, 
we might shed a tear or two, as we were carried back 
to childhood by long rows of " four-o'clocks," great 
cushions of pinks, stately heart-leaved lilacs, and 
golden-crowned marigolds. Indeed, it was a pretty 
garden, and so Owen thought that wann Sunday 
afternoon, as he lifted the great old-fashioned knocker 
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on the door of the Deacon's house. He knocked 
rather timidly and faintly, — hardly as loud as his own 
heart seemed to him to be beating ; but the knocker 
had hardly fell in its place before the door was opened 
by the Deacon himself, who ushered Owen into the 
best room. The Deacon's extended hand felt cold 
to Owen. The atmosphere of the house was cold. The 
Deacon, in his parlor, was an animated corpse walking 
in a tomb. 

Mrs. Sterne came in and brought a smile : 'twas like 
a smile at a funeral. Heaviness rested on Owen's 
soul, and yet, by a tremendous effort, he talked cheer- 
fully. He met each of the Deacon's dreary remarks 
with fortitude, and answered them as best he could. 
Every time the door opened, he looked towards it, 
as if expecting some one. Once he thought Mrs. Sterne 
looked as if she pitied him. He took up an album, — 
one of those machine-poetry albums of a past genera- 
tion; it was marked "Achsah Lenox," and had be- 
longed to Mrs. Sterne, — the only souvenir of the senti- 
mental part of her life. 

" Fond of albums, Mr. Rood ? " inquired the Deacon. 

"Very," said Owen, mechanically, as he turned over 
the leaves. 

"That's one that belonged to my wife," said the 
Deacon. "You'll find my contribution there some- 
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where ; I wrote it before we were married. I was giveu 
to poetry in those days. I've written a good many 
epitaphs since. It's a touchin' thing to write out the 
virtoos of a deceased friend." 

"Very, I should think," said Owen. 

"There, that's mine," said the Deacon, as Owen, in 
turning over the leaves of the book he was holding, 
came to the following "Lines to Achsah": — 

** O Achsah, dear, my dear young friend, 
To me your thoughts do turn ; 
If you would tread in peaceful way, 
Fear God, and love M. Sterne. 

''And when the storms of life are o'er. 
And wicked sinners bum, 
Fear not, for by your side will be 
Your Christian friend, M. Sterne." 

**The Deacon's changed some since those da3rs," 
said Mrs. Sterne, with the expression of one who thinks 
they have said something funny, but isn't quite sure. 

"But I haven't changed my religious views: I've 
been steadfast in my profession ; I've clung persistently 
to the rock;" (rocks, he should have said.) "I always 
wove religion an' sentiment together into my poems, 
just as you see there, Mr. Rood. I used to say to 
Miss Sterne, when I was a courtin' of her, 'Achsah,' 
said I, *we mustn't stay away from prayer-meetin' 
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for the sake of courtin'; it don't look well.' — But ain't 
tea most ready, ma? I'm powerful hungry, — it does 
seem as if there's nothin' for the appetite like praisin* 
God." 

" I'm only waiting for the tea to steep a little more, 
for you always want it extra strong on Sunday nights, 
Deacon, — and I ain't a going to give Mr. Rood a poor 
cup of tea, either. I'll see if it ain't pretty near ready," 
and so saying, Mrs. Sterne left the room. 

"You see," said the Deacon, "1 find it hard to 
keep awake on Sundays; 'specially in the evenin', 
unless I have my tea strong. There's somethin' won- 
derfully soothin' in the Gospel, — to them as has a easy 
conscience." 

" But I should think your deep interest in the subject 
preached would keep you awake. Deacon ; it is certainly 
of great importance," said Owen. 

"Well, you would think so, wouldn't you? But you 
see I know about what the minister is going to say, 
an' preachin' ain't of so much importance to the elect 
as 'tis to the unconverted. For a sinner, our minister 
is powerful, but for the old members, he's no great" 

At this point of the conversation, the door opened. 
Owen's heart leaped into his mouth, for he expected to 
see Achsah. It was only Mrs. Sterne, come to say that 
tea was ready. 
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With due dignity the Deacon led the way to the 
dining-room, where a plentiful repast was laid, and^ 
after imploring a blessing on the meal, the trio sat 
down. 

While the tea and the bread and butter went round, 
there was silence. Owen sat abstracted until the 
Deacon had taken his first mouthful ; then said: — 

"Your family seems to be incomplete, Mrs. Sterne. 
I expected to have seen your daughter." 

Oh, — Achsahl" said the Deacon, interrupting; 
she's gone away, — gone to her aunt's, for a long 
visit" 

You might have knocked Owen down with a feather, 
— not an original expression, I admit, but one never 
more applicable. 

" Has she gone to Boston ? " asked Owen, trying his 
best to look unconcerned. 

"You see," said the Deacon, unheeding Owen's 
inquiry, "she was uneasy, and, between you and I, I 
think she's got a sweetheart down there. She ain't 
said nothin* about it, but then ma and I have our eyes 
open, an' letters don't come an' go for nothin'. But, 
Achsah, she's a good girl, an' we can trust her. If she 
ever marries, I hope she'll marry a professin' Christian. 
She's been brought up that way. — Have some butter, 
ma? What else can I give you, Mr. Rood? — She 
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seemed to want to go, an' her aunt wanted to have her 



come." 



"Which aunt is she visiting?" said Owen, who was 
fairly scarlet in his face with disappointment and 
wrath, and deliberating in his mind whether to get up 
and denounce the Deacon as a pious old fraud, or to 
knock him down then and there, and have it done 
with. 

But the Deacon didn't choose to heed Owen's re- 
mark, and went on : " Achsah, she come to me one 
night last week, after she'd been out walkin', an' says 
she, * Pa, I want to go away from here. I ain't happy.' 
— *Why not?' says I. 'Well,' says she, 'some of the 
young men will make fools of themselves, and I ain't 
got the courage to hurt their feelin's by tellin' 'em I 
dislike 'em. Pa, send me to my aunt's.' We didn't 
want to spare her, but we can make a sacrifice for 
our daughter's good, if need be. — Have some tongue, 
—do, Mr. Rood!" 

"Why, you ain't eating nothing," said Mrs. Sterne, 
in whose face pity was written in every line. "I'm 
afraid you don't like your supper. My bread ain't so 
good as common ; it's riz too much. But here's some 
soda-biscuits, Mr. Rood ; try one, do ! I hope you ain't 
feverish ; you look so flushed. Is your tea agreeable ? " 

"Where did you say your daughter was visiting?" 
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again asked Owen, who had hardly heard Mrs. Sterne's 
inquiries. 

"Well, now, to be honest with you, Mr. Rood, the 
last words my daughter said to me, when I left her 
to her aunt's, was, * Pa, don't tell anybody where I am, 
for I don't want to be bothered with letters.* I 
suppose she'd just as lief you'd know ; but then I gave 
my word, an' so I can't tell." 

" Are you telling me the truth. Deacon Sterne ? " 

"Well, that's rather a queer question to ask of a 
deacon in good standin'. I ain't given to lyin', Mr. 
Rood. You grieve me deeply, young man. Ma, hand 
me a handkerchief; I don't know but I shall shed 
tears." 

"I'm sorry to have hurt your feelings, sir," said 
Owen, " if indeed I have ; but I am more interested in 
what you have been saying than you may know." 
Then turning to Mrs. Sterne, he said, "Madam, I 
am, as you surmised, not feeling well. I shall have 
to ask you to excuse me if I take my leave abruptly, 
and bid you good-night at once." 

"Wouldn't you like something to take before you 
go ? " inquired the Deacon. 

"No, thank you," replied Owen, who felt that he'd 
had quite enough already. 

" Or to lie down awhile ? " said Mrs. Sterne. 
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"Oh, no, no! I shall feel better when I get out 
Good-day to both of you," and Owen left the house. 

"He ought to know better than to come foolin' 
round my daughter," said the Deacon, as Owen closed 
the door behind him. " He ain't got no property to 
speak of, an* he's an infidel, besides. What are you 
cryin' for? I suppose you'd like to have the young- 
ster for a son-in-law. Ain't you got any regard for 
your daughter's good ? You don't carry that cheerful 
face that becomes a Christian." 

"I was thinking about poor* Achsah," said Mrs. 
Sterne. 

"Well, so was I; I think of her good always. It's 
our duty to watch over her, an' keep all school-girl's 
notions about love an' such things out of her mind. 
Love ain't a goin' to butter her bread. When my daugh- 
ter marries, she's goin' to marry somebody who's got 
something to take care of her with ; and she's goin' to 
marry a Christian, too, — somebody that's got some 
respect for the servants of God. Young Rood's an 
infidel, — everybody says so." 

" But I'm not sure about it, for all that," persisted 
Mrs. Sterne. "Besides, they say he has got some 
money." 

"Ma, I tell you he ain't but very little nioney, an' 
no religion whatever. Why do you argue with me, 
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when I tell you again an' again that he ain't got no 
competency, or the love of God in his heart Didn't he 
call my blessed Lord an' Master a * trickster an' a 
charlatan ' ? Ain't he even called me names ? Ma, don't 
you never stan' up for him again. It's always been 
your way to humor Achsah, till you've well-nigh spoilt 
her. Now I'm goin' to take her in hand, an' you'll see 
different times. Achsah don't really care for him, 
neither ; it's only a childish fancy, which she'll soon 
outgrow." 

"Well — well j don't say anymore about it," said Mrs. 
Sterne, to whom the subject was inexpressibly painful. 

" It's my duty, as a Christian an' father, to express 
my views, an' yours, as a wife an' mother, to listen, 
an' carry 'em out," said the Deacon, raising his voice. 
"I ain't a goin' to be silenced in my own house. Now 
hear me, once for all. I'll manage Achsah's affairs 
hereafter, an' I don't want no interference!" 

"But you deceived the young man, Manlius." 

" I did not. I only told him what I thought, an' left 
him to draw his own conclusions. I did not feel quile 
like bein' civil to him, but I was ; for doesn't Paul say, 
be ' all things to all men ' ? It seems to me we don't 
follow that advice often enough." So, clinching his 
fabric of deception with a scriptural quotation, as such 
men are likely to do, the Deacon gulped down the 
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remainder of his tea, and rose from the table. Mrs. 
Sterne also rose, and both bowed their heads while 
the Deacon said, in solemn tones: — 

" For what we have just received, may we be duly 
thankful." 

Twenty years had passed since the Deacon and Mrs. 
Sterne were married ; he had said this form of thanks- 
giving after every meal, and Mrs. Sterne had never once 
neglected to say " Amen." This time she was silent. 
The Deacon did not notice it, however, and went ofE 
alone to lead the evening prayer-meeting. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

DEACON STERNE FINDS HIS EQUAL. 

WE should do Owen Rood an injustice if we 
thought for a moment that he believed Deacon 
Sterne's little fiction about Achsah*s having other 
lovers. He knew Achsah well, and had the most 
unwavering trust in her. , Indeed, he could not have 
loved her otherwise, for one of the primal elements of 
love is trust He saw clearly through the Deacon's 
whole manoeuvre. He knew that the man had found out 
his aflEection for Achsah, and believed that the girl 
had told her father the whole story. He never for a 
moment suspected that his Aunt Ann was at the 
bottom of the mischief. He did not blame Achsah for 
what he believed she had done ; but he only hated the 
Deacon worse than ever. If he had known Achsah's 
whereabouts he would have gone to her at once j but as 
he did not he had only to wait until he should hear 
from her, and looked anxiously for a letter. He waited 
three days, but received no letter; nevertheless, one 
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had come for him, but it was carefully locked up in 
Miss Vaxly's writing-desk. 

The artful woman was at the post office when it 
came, and suspected at once who it was from, and so 
took possession of it. She took it at once to her own 
room, where she soliloquized much as follows : — 

" I know well enough this is from that girl. She's an 
innocent Christian, and he's an infidel ; it's plainly my 
duty to break up any match between them. I ought to 
hinder any communication from passing between the 
two, — and I will. But it may not be from her. Then 
who is it from? It is a female's handwriting. If he's 
getting into an intrigue with any other female, some- 
body ought to know it and stop it. Whoever it's from, 
I don't see but what it is plain I ought to open it. I 
might steam it open, and then if it wasn't from her, I 
could seal it up and hand it to him. I'll just moisten 
the edges, and then if it comes open easy, I'll just con- 
sider it a sign it's my duty to read it." Suiting the 
action to the word, Miss Vaxly moistened the flap of 
the envelope until she could lift it with her pen-knife, 
and drew forth the following letter: — 

** Boston, May 

"My Dear Owen: — 

" You must think strangely of my departure from Dickey- 
ville, without even as much as 'a good-by ' to you. Be sure I did 
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not leave of my own free will My father was determined I should 
come here, and so I came. He thinks he is doing right, no doubt ; 
but both Aunt Emily and I think differently. I could wish you 
had not thought it your duty to tell him alL I had not even told 
mother. How foolish of father to try and destroy, by a few weeks* 
separation, a sentiment that I believe is sure to be as lasting as 
life ! Aunt Emily is a dear, good soul, and sympathizes with us 
most heartily. I don*t know how long I shall stay here, but it is 
likely for some weeks. Write to me, dear Owen, often, very often, 
and come and see me, if you can, that I may look into your eyes, 
and tell you that I am to you, as ever, 

"P. S. — I came near forgetting to tell you that my aunt lives at 
48 Hampton street, and that she will welcome you heartily." 

On reading this letter, Miss Vaxly behaved in a very 
singular manner. She crumpled it up in her hands, 
turned deadly pale, and, after a little while, rose and 
walked the room in the most agitated manner. " My 
God, my God I " she exclaimed. " Ifs the very same 
woman. I suspected so from the first That girl must 
come away from there. What a fool I was ! " and going 
to her writing-desk, after a long period of deep thought, 
she wrote this letter : «« — 

" DickeyvUU, May 

''My Dear Brother in the Church: — 

"Your efforts to separate your sweet daughter and my infidel 
nephew are so commendable, and consistent with your high Chris- 
tian profession, that I feel it my duty, however painful, to render 
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you all the assistance in my power. I have been informed, beyond 

a doubt, that your daughter has written to my nephew, and invited 

him to visit her in Boston ; also, that your sister encourages her in 

disobeying you. I know this intelligence will send a pang to your 

heart, but what can I do but tell you ? Ma^ the Lord strengthen 

your hands and your judgment to act in this matter as becometh 

a man of noble Christian character, is the prayer of your sister 

in the Lord, 

"Ann Vaxly." 

This was sealed, and dropped into the post office 
by Ann Vaxly*s own hand, who waited the result some- 
what impatiently. She had not long to wait, however, 
for the earliest train from Dickeyville the next morning 
bore Deacon Sterne to Boston. The foolish man went 
to put an end to his daughter's attachment, as if such a 
thing was as easily done as dismissing an unsatisfactory 
minister. 

It was late in the afternoon when Deacon Sterne 
rung the door-bell of his sister's house, and it was some 
time before there was any recognition of the fact that 
Deacon Sterne was standing on the door-step. When 
at last the bell was answered, it was by Miss Emily 
Sterne herself, who had kept the Deacon waiting, in 
order that she might put aside her work-apron, fix on a 
clean collar, and straighten her hair a bit. She no 
sooner set eyes upon the Deacon, than she ejaculated 
that very commonplace phrase: — 
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"Goodness gracious!" 

Without even saying good-morning, or, how d3r'e do, 
or, by your leave, Deacon Sterne pushed his way in, 
walked deliberately and determinedly up-stairs to his 
sister's' sitting-room, and, having placed his hat in one 
chair and his body in another, said, sharply: — 

"Where's my daughter?" 

Miss Sterne, who was mindful of the fact that her 
brother had not in any way saluted her, straightened 
herself up to her full height, looked the Deacon full in 
his foxy eyes, folded her arms, and simply replied, in a 
prim and distant tone: — 

"Where's your manners?" 

"Manners is out of place on such an occasion as 
this," said the Deacon. 

" Are they, indeed ? " said Miss Sterne. " Anybody 
would have known you thought so, without mentionin' 
of it." 

"Emily," said the Deacon, his anger visibly rising, 
" this is no time for triflin'. I want to see my daughter 
at onct, an' if you want to save a father's wounded 
feelin's, you'll projuce her immejetly." 

"An' if you want to -save a sister's wounded feelin's, 
you'll tell me what brought you here again so sudden. 
Is anybody sick, or dead?" 

" Them is sick at heart as has witnessed a daughter's 
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disobejence, and a sister's connivin' with it; an' them 
had better be dead in the sight of the law, as sets a 
daughter to disobey her parents. The Scriptur's — " 

" Bother the Scriptur's ! " ejaculated Miss Sterne. 

" This comes of dwellin' in the midst of a perverse 
city," said the Deacon, casting up his eyes. "This is 
another dagger that goes to my heart. What be we a 
comin' to? What be we a comin' — " 

At this point the Deacon was interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of Achsah, who didn't even know 
of her father's arrival, and of course was very much 
surprised to see him. 

" Why, father ! what brought you here so soon ? " she 
exclaimed. 

"Well, if you can find out, it's more than I can," 
said Miss Sterne. 

" What brought me here ? Can jrou ask that question, 
Achsah, — you, that has planted a thorn in my heart, an' 
brought grief to your mother's gray hairs; you, who 
have deceived me; you, who have poisoned your aunt's 
heart, an' disobeyed your parents ? O Achsah, Achsah, 
I wouldn't a thought it ! I wouldn't a thought it ! After 
all I've taught you by precept an' example ! Truly the 
Scriptur's say, * How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
to have a thankless child ! ' " 

"Why, what do you mean?" asked Achsah, who 
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didn't see how it was possible that her father had 
known she had written to Owen. 

"Yes, don't go a beatin' round a bush. If you've 
got anything to say, say it," said Miss Steme. 

This interruption displeased the Deacon, and he 
rose from his chair, and, approaching Achsah, asked, 
in a voice that made her tremble, "Did you write 
a letter to Owen Rood ? You outrageous, ungrateful, 
disobejent girl ! " 

" What if she did ? " asked Miss Steme. 

"What if she did? This, if she did: that she's 
shut out from the gates of the city ; that she's a outcast 
from the tents of Israel ; that she's broke her mother's 
heart, and druv sleep from her eyes an' slumber from 
her eyelids ; that — " 

" Oh, no, no, father, — don't say that ! " cried the 
poor girl. "An)rthing but that!" and she burst into 
tears. 

" I do tell you that, an' more ! " said the Deacon, 
following up the advantage he had gained. 

Nobody will ever know, however, what Deacon 
Sterne would have said further, because just then Miss 
Sterne came to the rescue, and took up the thread of 
the discourse with a vehemence that left no doubt of 
her earnestness. 

"You're an old fool, Manlius Steme, an' my opinion' 
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is you don't know what you're talkin* about. YouVe 
a poor, mean-spirited, cowardly man, to come here 
an' talk to that poor girl like that. You don't know 
no more about bringin' up a girl like Achsah, than I 
know about the north pole, an' that's precious little. 
Talk about the Scriptur's an' the tents of Israel! 
Didn't you know, Manlius Sterne, that there's a duty 
from parents to children, as well as from children to 
parents ? Don't deceive yourself, for you can't deceive 
anybody else, by pretendin' to be a Christian. You 
know you're bought, body an' soul, by the spirit of 
gain. Don't think you can cheat me, with your profess- 
in', an! talkin' Scriptur', if you can that tender girl 
yonder. I know you, Manlius Sterne, an' if other 
folks had knbw'd you half as well as I do, an' had 
wintered an' summered you, with all your weaknesses 
an' faults, as I have, you'd never have been deacon till 
doomsday, nor then, either. Don't speak; I ain't 
through yet. What I've got to say, is this: if your 
daughter takes my advice, she'll not yield a peg to 
you ; an' I say it before your face, an' not behind ^om 
back, as some folks would ! I ain't much of a talker, 
as everybody knows, but when I do speak my mind, I 
speak the whole of it; I don't keep nothin' back. 
Now, Manlius, you'd better have somethin' to eat, and 
go right straight back to Dickeyville, an' let the poor 
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girl have her own way, — which isn't a bad way, as you 
know well enough." 

The Deacon was unprepared for such a vigorous 
outburst, and saw at once that Achsah had an able and 
dangerous advocate in her aunt Achsah, too, was 
somewhat surprised at her aunt's courage in daring to 
face such an adversary as her father. She thought, 
too, as she sat there, of her mother, and the pain this 
whole affair would be likely to cause her, and was 
about to venture, in her own timid way, some special 
pleading with the Deacon, when Miss Sterne returned 
to the battle, and said, defiantly: — 

" Well, what are you going to do, Manlius ? " 

"Emily, Emily, youVe broke my heart! I thought 
you was a Christian, but you've deceived me. I didn't 
think you'd ever have backslid so. The Scriptur's say 
trooly, ' It is better to dwell in a corner of a house-top 
than with a brawlin' woman in a wide house — '" 

" Now don't provoke me, Manlius, by callin' names. 
I ain't a brawlin' woman, as you know, an' as for the 
house-top, you can go up there as soon as you're a 
mind to. You'll find it pretty hot, but you might as 
well get used to hot weather if you're goin' on per- 
vertin' the word of God to your own selfish ends." 

" Emily, that ain't either here nor there. What I'm 
comin' at, is this : Achsah sha'n't have no home with 
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me an' her mother, whose heart she's a breakin', if she 
can't give up this young man for ever an' ever." 

«0 father!" 

"Well, it's your own fault, Achsah," continued the 
Deacon. "I mean just what I say." 

"What shall I do? What shall I do? " sobbed the girl. 

"Do? Why, don't do anything, nor say anything, 
either. If he says you sha'n't go back, let him go back 
without you. He'll be glad enough to have you. home 
again before the year's out, depend upon it An' as for 
you, Manlius, if you ain't got no more to say, mebbe 
you'd better be goin'." 

Now Deacon Sterne had no more idea of leaving 
Achsah with his sister, than he had of flying. He sup- 
posed that when he made it known to the girl that he 
had discovered her correspondence with Owen, and 
hinted, ever so mildly, at turning her out-of-doors, that 
she would beg to go home to her mother, and would do 
so on almost any conditions be might name. This 
might possibly have been the case, but for Miss Emily 
Sterne's presence, whose fearless tirade had given new 
strength to Achsah. So that now, instead of finding 
Achsah begging to be taken home, and promising to 
give up Owen, the Deacon found himself in the rather 
humiliating position of a suppliant before the two 
women. 
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"Come, Achsah," said he, "you'd better come 
home." 

" You just told her she shouldn't go," said Emily. 

"Well/* said the Deacon, "mebbe I was a trifle 
hasty. If she's a mind to go an' give up young 
Rood—" 

"Well, she ain't; an' you know it" 

" Emily, let me speak. You've hendered me too long 
already. What I was a goin' to say, was this : if she'll 
come home an' not have nothin' to do with young 
Rood for six months, — more'n being civil to him, — no 
courtin' in general, an' writin' letters in partic'lar, — she 
may come home, an' mebbe by that time I shall change 
my mind about him, or — she'll change hers. I'm only 
seekin' the girl's good." 

" Achsah, don't you go on no such conditions. That's 
my advice, — an' you can take it or leave it, just as 
you've a mind to." 

"But there's poor mother! I think I'd better go." 

"She'll think you're an' undootiful girl, an' she'll 
grieve herself to death, if you don't," said the Deacon. 

" My opinion is, she'll say nothin' of the kind," re- 
torted Emily. " However, you can do as you like, but, 
remember, you only promise for six months; you're 
free then, Achsah." 

Achsah sat quietly for a moment, as if thinking 
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deeply. The Deacon thought he saw in her face an 
expression of yielding, and said nothing. After a little 
while she arose and said, firmly: — 

" Aunt Emily, I think I'd better go home. It seems 
to be my duty." 

" Amen ! " said the Deacon, under his breath. Then 
aloud, in a whining tone: — 

" My daughter, youVe tetched me. YouVe brought 
tears into my eyes, by your filial affection. YouVe 
melted my heart, — so to speak. YouVe — " 

"Oh, bother!" ejaculated Miss Sterne. "YouVe 
said enough, an' more'n enough, Manlius, an' now if 
you've got to go home to-night, you'd better have some- 
thing to eat, an' talk about somethin' else." 

"Well, I be a little hungry; an' I suppose we 
shouldn't let our feelin's overcome us. It's plainly our 
duty to nourish the corporal frame. The human body 
can't subsist entirely on spiritual food, an' so, Emily, if 
you've got a bite of suthin' to eat handy, I don't mind 
if I do. Achsah, as soon as I've refreshed the inner 
man, we'd better start ; so you might as well be gettin' 
your things together. Your mother'll be powerful glad 
to see you back, an' — " 

"Come," interrupted Miss Sterne; "here's a lun- 
cheon, such as 'tis, Manlius," — and, in justice to Miss 
Sterne, we're bound to say it was a very good one, 
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notwithstanding her deprecatoiy remarks. "While 
youVe eatin', Til help Achsah pack her trunk," 

The two women left the room, and Deacon Sterne 
sat down to the table, and made a short grace and a 
long meal, for the Deacon was a good feeder: a man 
too coarse to be a gourmand, but not too good to be a 
glutton. In due time Miss Sterne and her niece reap< 
pearedj the latter all ready for her journey home. 
After an affectionate leave-taking, and mutual promises 
to write frequently, Achsah left her aunt's house with 
her father, and the two were soon whirling along over 
the country to Dickeyville. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

EXIT OWEN FOR A WHILE j THE REST MERELY PAREN' 

THETICAL. 

OUR eighth chapter finds all of our Dickeyville 
acquaintances back in Dickeyville, and a very 
unpleasant state of mind prevailing. Achsah, on her 
return, had written a note to Owen, full of love and 
tenderness, but telling him of the conditions she had 
made with her father, and begging him to help her 
keep them. Owen looked upon the whole proceeding 
as a subterfuge on the Deacon's part to gain time in 
which to make some plan to bring about a final separa- 
tion between himself and Achsah. The Deacon was 
unhappy, because he was constantly suspicious of 

ft 

Achsah and Owen, and feeling obliged to watch them 
closely, became wearied out in his self-imposed duty ; 
Miss Ann Vaxly was miserable, dreading lest Owen 
should discover the part she had been playing; and 
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Mrs. Sterne and Mrs. Rood were unhappy, because 
they saw their children so disconsolate. 

That "the course of true love never runs smooth," 
has passed into a proverb. You see how true it is. 
Here were two innocent lovers, who were surrounded 
by spies, informers, opposition of every sort, and espe- 
cially of a very mean and underhand sort It is by 
no means an isolated case; there are plenty such. 
Only few young men, however, have the good sense to 
get out of the snarl as Owen did, — by going away 
from it altogether. He had long contemplated a trip 
to Europe, and so he packed his valise, said good-by 
to his mother, and to Achsah, as well, and was off 
before it became known in Dickeyville that he was 
going. 

Deacon Sterne could hardly restrain his joy at the 
young man's departure. Between ourselves, I think he 
would have been glad to hear that Owen had started 
on a longer journey, to that far off land where the Dea- 
con had an idea all the people wore wings and played 
on harps, and from whence they never returned. This 
was only wishing Owen well, however; and I make 
mention of it to show that the Deacon's heart was not 
altogether bad. 

The Deacon undertook a philanthropic mission as 
soon as Owen had gone. Its object was to fill the void 
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left in Achsah's heart by Owen's departure. The Dea- 
con did hope that he should get his daughter comforta- 
bly engaged to some worthier and richer young man, 
before Owen's return. He knew of such a person, and 
began at once to lay plans for making the two young 
people acquainted. 

There was in the neighboring town of D a young 

clergyman, of whom much was said just then. He 
was of excellent family, of abundant wealth, and of 
sterling talents, and had chosen the pulpit as a profes- 
sion, from a sense of duty and of personal fitness for 
the place. He belonged to what some old-fashioned 
folks called the " new school," without knowing precisely 
what they meant by the expression. This, they all 
knew : that he filled the pews, that he had roused his 
church into a multiplicity of good works, and had greatjy 
increased its usefulness. As for the present incumbent 
of the Dickeyville pulpit, he had become an old story. 
He had been with them a long while; had labored 
faithfully on very — very poor pay; had eked out his 
scanty salary with the income of a poor farm that 
belonged to the society. He had had sickness and 
death in his family, to make his lot still harder ; and 
yet the old man, already bent with years and troubles, 
" hoped he might stay with them to the end." But what 
were his hopes to them? What cared they for his 
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feelings? Ministers ought not to have feelings, where 
the good of the church is concerned, they said ; and so 
he must go, and the "new school'* minister must be 
called. 

They had a church-meeting, — or a society-meeting, I 
think they called it, — and they ** dealt with" the old 
man unsparingly and without gloves. He heard of it — 
afterwards, and the tears would start in his eyes when 
he recalled how they had paid all his years of faithful, 
unwearjdng service with abuse. Indeed, he said to the 
author of these chronicles, "Why, sir, I had baptized 
their children and married them, and even laid some of 
them in the grave, — and I loved them all. It cut me 
to the heart when they told me to go ; for, sir, I hoped 
to be laid by my children in the old graveyard. But it 
wasn't to be, — it wasn't to be; I was too old-fashioned, 
and so they sent me off. I hope he'll love them half 
as well, for I bear no malice, and say from my heart, 
God bless the old place!— God bless it always!" 

They had their society-meeting, and Deacon Sterne 
presided. He said, on opening, that they'd come to 
discuss a very important matter. 

" For my part, I've been thinkin' we needed a change 
in the pastorate of this church. We've outgrow'd, so to 
speak, the present worthy incumbent of this pulpit 
We want a active man, — a younger man, if I may 
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Speak plainly, — a man who can make both ends meet 
There's Elder Blossom" (the old parson), "he's been 
runnin' behindhand ever since his oldest boy died. 
He's got bills out everywhere. I don't mind ownin* he 
owes me a little suthin' ; but then, that's of no conse- 
quence." 

A sister here feebly interrupted, to say that Miss 
Blossom had been sick ever since 'Bijah died. 

"Yes, I know she's been sick, an' it's very unfortu- 
nate. She's always sick. But that's no fault of ours. 
There may be churches in condition to support a sick 
wife; we ain't Miss Blossom's so to be round the 
house, too ; some says she might do more'n she does." 

"That's so; she might," whispered one sister to 
another. 

"She keeps help, I'm told. Well, mebbe she's 
obliged to. Mebbe the Elder can aflEord it; but I 
can't, an' my wife ain't very well, nuther. Now we've 
done all we can for Elder Blossom. We've stretched 
our means to the utmost. We ought not to keep him 
here to suffer. There's richer churches than we be; 
let him go to them. I, for one, say, God speed, wher- 
ever he goes. We tried last year to put him above 
board by 'lecting him on the school committee. That 
brought a hundred and fifty dollars more; but what 
good did it do? He's just as bad off now as ever." 
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Deacon Meachem, Deacon Sterne's colleague, here 
arose, and begged to interrupt his worthy brother, just 
to say that " he thought *twa*n*t no more than fair that 
the church ought to know that when Elder Blossom 
was elected on the school committee, that the acting 
committee, of which Deacon Sterne was chairman, 
thought it their duty to charge the Elder a hundred 
and fifty dollars a year for rent of the parsonage, which 
he had had free before." 

Deacon Sterne resumed, by saying that "Deacon 
Meachem's remarks wasn't to the pint. The question 
was, whether Elder Blossom hadn't outlived his useful- 
ness in this church, an* he hoped there'd be a free 
expression of opinion, as 'twas a very grave matter." 

There was, of course, a great conflict of opinion on 
the subject, and numerous were the speeches made for 
and against the good minister's dismissal. Miss Iphi- 
genia Lake, a lively miss of forty summers or so, who 
read the poets, and drew in pastels, and made wax 
flowers, — Miss Lake, about whose ways there lingered 
a very faint and artificial semblance of juvenility, whose 
cheeks blushed carmine (at five dollars the package), 
and upon whose temples the corbies had set the marks 
of relentless feet, rose and warbled a few remarks too 
precious to be lost. She said: — 

"Timid, and unaccustomed to speaking as I am, I 
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feel almost reluctant to express my humble opinion on 
a question of so much importance. I shrink, indeed, j 
do, from saying what it serins to me I ought to say. I 
have told my dear mother, many, many times, indeed, 
I have, that Mr. Blossom was hardly enough the gentle- 
man for the Dicke)rville pulpit. The clerical hands 
should be ever pure and white as the * beautiful snow,* 
if I may be allowed to quote an expression from one 
of the most charming ballads of the day. They should 
bear no evidences of the rough work of the operations 
of husbandry. Disordered dress, too, might be, per- 
haps, considered incompatible with the clerical profes- 
sion; might it not?" She was afraid, too, "that Mr. 
Blossom had not an ear for the harmonies of nature. 
It is a sad, sad thing not to love the tender chords of 
sublime music ; indeed, it is. Oh, how I have wished 
our beloved pastor loved music! But, alas! I very 
much fear he does not. Since I was a little, little 
child, IVe been each Sabbath day in the choir, lifting 
up my voice to praise God, and need I tell you to what 
humiliation IVe been subjected? No, dear friends, I 
need not ; and I very, very much fear I must vote for 
Mr. Blossom's dismissal." 

The humiliation to which Miss Lake had been sub- 
jected, was a polite request from Mr. Blossom that she 
would permit some of the younger ladies of the con- 
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gregation to enter the choir, over which she had so long 
reigned as prima dmina assoluta. Whereupon Miss 
Lake flew into a rage, took her books and went home, 
with hatred in her heart for a man who had done his 
duty in the simplest, kindest way. It never occurred to 
Miss Lake that her voice was a little affected by 
remorseless time, and that it was something that could 
not be patched up, like her fading complexion, her 
falling hair and teeth. It never occurred to her that 
for a long time her labored discords had driven, one 
after another, all the fresh young voices out of the 
choir, and so, when it was even hinted to her that 
others beside herself should have some part in directing 
the music of the sanctuary, she was angry beyond 
expression. 

Miss Lake wasn't popular in the church, and her 
remarks called up Deacon Meachem's wife, — a "regu- 
lar worker," as everybody said, and a vigorous woman, 
as her remarks proved her to be. 

" For her part," she said, that " she wasn't timid like 
Sister Lake, and Sister Lake was old enough not to be. 
As for the singing, everybody knew it had gone on 
better since there'd been a change in the choir, and as 
for charging the Elder house rent, when he was elected 
on the school committee, she thought it was as mean 
as dirt. She only wished her husband had told her of 
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it at the time. She hoped nobody'd be such a fool as 
to want to part with the Elder because his clothes 
wasn't better. She thought, no doubt he'd get him 
better clothes, if they paid him better. He couldn't 
help his wife's sickness; — yes! and what made her 
sick, but getting up that miserable, swindling festival 
last winter, to buy lamps for the vestry. For her part, 
she believed in looking things square in the face, and 
she made bold to say that Elder Blossom would pay up 
all his debts if he could only get what belonged to him." 
At this point Mrs. Meachem lost control of her temper, 
and became somewhat incoherent. She shed tears 
copiously, at one point, at which I only distinguished 
the words, "Poor, dear — dead — boys," and, "Every- 
body knows nigh broke the poor woman's heart ; " and 
sat down, after a rambling peroration, in which the 
words "burning shame" were prominent. 

Deacon Sterne said he was sorry to see such an out- 
burst of passion, and, after a few more speeches by the 
inveterate talkers, put the question : — 

"Shall Elder Abijah Blossom receive his dismissal 
from this church ? " 

It was decided in the affirmative, by a very small 
vote, and Deacon Sterne and Deacon Meachem were 
appointed a committee to convey the intelligence to the 
Elder. Poor man 1 he broke down imder it completely. 
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The tears filled his eyes and dropped upon the open 
Bible before him. He couldn't speak for some time, 
and when he did, he only said : — 

" It's a pretty heavy burden for a man so old; but I 
sha'n't have to bear it long." 

The deacons left as soon as they had done their 
errands, but that evening Deacon Sterne called again, 
to inquire if it wasn't convenient for the old man to 
" pay that fifty dollars, — been standin' a good while, 
you know, Elder, an' the interest is mountin' up." 

"Pay it now. Deacon Sterne? Why, you know I 
haven't a cent I want to pay it, but the church still 
owes me, and I have no money." 

"Well, well, — I thought maybe you hadn't the 
money, — but maybe you've got a cow you could spare, 
— I'd just as lives have a cow." 

The Elder rose, without a word; he took down his 
well-worn hat from its peg, took the key of the bam, 
and beckoned to the Deacon to follow him. He 
opened the barn door, and said : — 

" There, Deacon, there they are, — I've raised them 
both. I want to pay my debts. Take which you like 
best; it's all the same to me." 

And the Deacon discussed the cows, said he guessed 
he'd take the brindle, and called his boy, who was wait- 
ing at the gate, to drive it home forthwith. He bade 
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the Elder "good-night" as if he hadn't been guilty of 
a mean act of robbery, and went home chuckling to 
think he'd got his own. 

It was a sad night for the old couple at the parson- 
age that night; the beginning of a dark, dark night, to 
which, when the dawn came, it came like the opening 
of Heaven's gate, as, indeed, it was. For after some 
weary wanderings, some bending of silver-crowned 
heads beneath the rod of sorrow, there came to Dick- 
eyville the intelligence that both Elder Blossom and 
his wife were dead, whereupon Deacon Sterne said : — 

" 'Twas just as well we didn't keep him, for a few 
months so. He was an excellent man, but we can't 
have them always with us. * The Lord giveth and the 
Lord taketh away : blessed be the name of the Lord."^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DICKEYVILLE AFFAIRS. 

DICKEYVILLE was and is a quiet place, but it 
has its sensations. It was terribly flurried one 
July morning, some weeks after Owen's departure, 
when it became known that the Widow Rood's house 
had been broken into by burglars, and all the silver 
and some other valuables stolen. Among other things 
that had been taken was Miss Ann Vaxly's writing- 
desk; one that she had had for years, and in which she 
kept her valuable papers, and some other treasures. 
Miss Vaxly took this loss much to heart She 
bemoaned it constantly; in fact, the loss made her 
nearly ill. She said so much about it, that Mrs. Rood 
wrote a private note to the town authorities, begging 
them to make special efforts to recover it She thought 
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it might even be a good plan to advertise for its return, 
and " no questions asked." To which the detective to 
whom she mentioned that brilliant idea only replied, 
" No, mum; don't you do it; the rogues that broke into 
your house are no such chickens as to be caught with 
that chafE." 

The loss so preyed upon Miss Vaxly's mind, that 
she could not even give her mind to the new minister, 
Rev. Mortimer Moore, who had accepted the call of 
the people of Dickeyville, and preached his first regu- 
lar sermon (vice Rev. Abijah Blossom, removed) on the 
very Sunday following the robbery. It is a great pity 
that Miss Vaxly couldn't bring to bear on the Rev. 
Mortimer the penetrating antennae of her intense criti- 
cal acumen; because, if she had, I should be able to 
lay before the reader an opinion vastly superior to my 
own, or to the idle and varying rumors that circulated 
about Dickeyville. This much is certain : that never 
had a minister entered the sacred precincts of the 
Dickeyville church-yard as the Rev. Mortimer entered 
it ; and never before had any man, young or old, dared 
to lay the truth so bare as he had in his first sermon. 

It happened to be a bright day, thank for tune, for 
everybody wanted to be at church. The bell was toll- 
ing, the conversations regarding crops and cattle were 
being brought to a close on the meeting-house steps. 
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and inside the buzz of gossip was gradually but unmis- 
takably giving way to the lazy droning of a swarm ct 
sleepy flies that had quiet possession under the old 
crystal chandelier. The minister hadn't arrived — but 
here comes a prancing pair of bays, and behind them a 
light road-buggy, in which is seated a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered man (a moustached man, with a frank, open 
face), who jumps from the buggy as it nears the sheds, 
tosses back the brim of his wide slouched hat, attends 
to hitching his horses himself as if he had been bred a 
hostler, walks up the chancel steps, bows to the groups 
of idlers there, — walks straight up the "broad-aisle," 
and into the pulpit. 

There was a flutter in the congregation; for only a 
few of them had seen the Rev. Mortimer Moore 
before, and most of them supposed him to be one of 
those dainty ministerial exotics, rare and curious and 
fragrant, such as the seminary hot-beds force periodi- 
cally into blossom, — clerical Turveydrops, to adopt 
anpther simile, whose, theology has less to do with their 
success than deportment. But Rev. Mortimer Moore 
was no exotic. He had been bom and bred in New 
England; had lived with his roots in the rocky Puritan- 
ism of its theological pastures, and breasted its east- 
wind theories of salvation, from his youth up. He 
looked, as he rose to give out the first h3rmn, very 
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much like a sensible young farmer in his best clothes. 
It was an innovation to see such a man in the pulpit; 
and some liked it, and some didn't like it. The young 
people sat spell-bound under his preaching. He made 
religion appear something to be lived, and quite /desir- 
able to be lived for its own sake. He didn't touch a 
doctrinal point in that first sermon; and very seldom 
afterwards. He called things by their true names, — 
and their shortest ones. He lashed sin wherever he 
found it, whether it was in the deacon's pew or among 
the uneasy youngsters in the gallery. He became a 
power at once by the sheer force of his determination 
to be true to himself and his congregation. 

Miss Iphigenia Lake said he was " divine." What 
she meant by it I am not prepared to say. She said 
he reminded her " of Saint Paul in every thing except 
looks;" and she said this as if she had known that 
apostle intimately. She invited the young minister to 
tea and gossip in her little museum of antiquated 
accomplishments; or, rather, made her mother invite 
him, which was much the same thing. When he came, 
she assumed all the little playful airs of which she was 
mistress, put forward in their waxy splendor her artifi- 
cial yellow dahlias and blue roses, warbled for him a 
song, of which the burden seemed to be an invitation 
to "gaze on the storm-cloud and flee," and toward the 
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last of which there was a great deal said about taking 
back *' the heart that thou gavest" She asked him if 
he had met any of the young ladies of Dickeyville, 
saying, mournfully, "Ah! I'm afraid you'll be sadly 
disappointed in them. They do the best they can, no 
doubt; but they haven't had advantages." She sighed 
when he departed, — sighed and cast down those pen- 
cilled eyelashes when she met him; and before he'd 
been preaching in Dickeyville a month, had worked 
him a pair of slippers, upon which the touching device 
of two skewered hearts appeared. Cruel people said 
that Miss Lake was " setting her cap " for the new min- 
ister. But people will talk; and Miss Lake, had she 
heard such a slander, would have repelled it with the 
utmost indignation. 

Although the Rev. Mortimer Moore had become the 
settled pastor of the Dickeyville church, he hadn't 
taken up his abode in that delightful place. He still 

kept his farm near D , where he lived with his 

mother, became famous as a stock raiser, and became 
known to the neighboring farmers as a minister who 
"didn't put on airs." He came generally on Friday 
nights to Dicke)rville, where he remained until Monday 
evening, and during the interval was generally the 
guest of Deacon Sterne, who threw open his doors 
with an open-handed hospitality quite unusual to him. 
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Indeed, the Deacon professed to admire the raw min- 
ister very heartily. Even when he had preached a 
sermon in which he bore down very hard on deaconal 
interference, and in the course of which he had said, 
" Resist the devil and he'll flee from you, but resist a 
deacon and he'll fly at you," Deacon Sterne remarked 
to Mrs. Sterne that 'twas a capital sermon, and he 
"guessed Deacon Meachem knew well enough who it 
was meant fer by the way he turned red and squirmed." 
I suppose it is pretty generally understood by any- 
body who has followed the course of this narrative, 
that Deacon Sterne hoped and expected that Achsah 
would fall in love with the Rev. Mortimer Moore. He 
had even gone so far as to suggest to Achsah that the 
new minister would be a son-in-law quite after his own 
heart; of which suggestion Achsah took very little 
notice. She had ever treated Mr. Moore with perfect 
politeness, — yes, with something like kindness; for 
she, in common with all the young people of Dickey- 
ville, liked him heartily. He inspired her with the 
fullest confidence; and she would like to have told him 
all about her affair with Owen, but hardly dared to. I 
think we may say that the two got to be very good 
friends, and that on Friday Achsah watched for the 
reverend gentleman's coming with a considerable inter- 
est, and welcomed him more heartily than mere 
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acquaintanceship warranted. The Deacon augured 
well from this, and did all he could to fan what he 
believed to be a kindling passion into a flame. Miss 
Iphigenia Lake said, often and often, that 'twas plain 
what the Deacon was up to, and she thought it was 
somebody's duty to put Mr. Moore on his guard 
against such a designing creature as everybody knew 
Achsah Sterne to be. Mr. Moore was even made the 
recipient of an anon3rmous letter, telling him that '' one 
young man had been obliged to flee from Miss Sterne's 
wiles, and that he had better be careful not to go too 
far." The only effect this letter had was to make Mr. 
Moore very angry, and to occasion some very severe 
allusions in the next Sunday's sermons. 

All this while Owen was rambling about Europe, 
writing home very seldom, and in his letters not even 
so much as inquiring for Achsah. One day, after a 
long pedestrian tour in Switzerland, he retiimed to 
Geneva to find a package of letters from home; some 
from his mother, full of home gossip and tenderness, 
speaking of the new minister and his popularity, of 
Achsah as looking well and as lovely as ever, and giv- 
ing a detailed account of the burglary. There was" 
also one from an old schoolmate, which had the follow- 
ing postscript, which made Owen turn pale when be 
read it : — 
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** The new minister is much liked. He's a splendid preacher, 
and a jolly good fellow. He hasn't moved into the place yet, but 
spends his Sundays at Deacon Sterne's. And this reminds me of 
a bit of gossip that is going about the village; and I guess there's 
a good deal of truth in it You remember pretty Achsah Sterne ? 
Of course you do. They say the minister is spooney on her; in 
fact, they go so far as to say it is an engagement There's no 
doubt they're very sweet on each other, and the Deacon encourages 
it Well, she'll make a good minister's wife; and, old fellow, you 
must hurry home to the wedding." 

Owen felt very uncomfortable after that postscript 
He read it two or three times. He couldn't under- 
stand it He believed fully in Achsah. He rushed 
out on the quay, and walked in the night air, and 
turned it all over in his mind. Then he did the wisest 
thing he could have done under the circumstances : he 
went into the hotel, and wrote a letter, — a letter full 
of trust and of love, without one word of bitterness, 
only sending a copy of the paragraph, and asking (as, 
indeed, he felt he had a right to ask) for an explana- 
tion. Having despatched the letter, he felt better, and 
said to himself, "After all, it's only an idle rumor, — 
not a word of truth in it; still, it was my duty to write 
to Achsah and tell her about it, — God bless herl" 
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CHAPTER X. 



FOR MURDER. 



IT was a good deal of a sensation for Dickejrville 
when Mrs. Rood's house was broken into, and Miss 
Vaxly lost her writing-desk and Mrs. Rood her silver. 
But that was nothing to what took place on the finding 
of that writing-desk and the apprehension of the 
thieves. • 

One summer evening there came from Boston two 
very commonplace-looking men, with very sharp and 
very disagreeable faces, with little silver stars under 
their coats, and, under the arm of one, a package of 
about the size and shape of Miss Vaxly 's stolen desk. 
It was, in fact. Miss Vaxly's desk; and the bearer of it, 
with his companion, went straightway to Mrs. Rood's 
house, where they called for the owner of the desk, 
who in due course of tipie appeared in the parlor 
where they were waiting. The elder of the men, as 
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Miss Vaxly entered, fixed his eyes upon her sharply, as 
if they would pierce her through and through, begged 
her to be seated, went to the door, closed it and 
latched it; and a servant who was at work in the hall 
told her fellow-servants that night, that there was a 
long, earnest talk in the parlor, of which she could not 
hear a single word, but in which she could hear Miss 
Vaxly's voice occasionally, and that at length there was 
a terrible scream, the door was flung open by one of 
the men, and Miss Vaxly was l)ring insensible upon the 
carpet. Mrs. Rood was called, administered restora- 
tives, forbade the servants to enter the room, and 
closed the door again. There was another scream 
shortly, and Mrs. Rood herself was borne fainting to 
her chamber. The two men slept at the house that 
night; and the next day there came a magistrate, and 
** a sort of court," the servants said, was held in the 
drawing-room, at the close of which Miss Vaxly went 
oflE in a close carriage with the two men, accompanied 
by her<sister. 

What could it all mean ? The household at Mrs. 
Rood's was groping blindly in a mystery. Mrs. Rood 
was absent for forty-eight hours, and when she 
returned it was without Miss Vaxly. That very night 
the mystery was solved, to the consternation of every- 
body in Dickeyville. The rewspapers brought the 
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solution, as, indeed, they will the key to almost any 
mystery, if you only watch them carefully enough. 
There wasn't a man, woman, or child in Dickeyville to 
whom Miss Vaxly was not known, and, I am sorry to 
say, generally unfavorably known; so you can imagine 
what a sensation was produced when there appeared in 
the evening paper, on the day following Miss Vaxljr's 
abrupt departure, a paragraph, double-leaded, with 
flaming head-lines, which read as follows : — 

MURDER WILL OUT! I 

THE MACKLIN MURDERER DISCOVERED I I 1 
IT PROVES TO BE A FEMALE OF REPUTABLE FAMILY. 

FULL PARTICULARS I 

There is an old adage to the effect that "Murder will ottt,' 
which has been strangely verified withm the last twenty-four 
hours, by the arrest of the murderer of John Macklin, whose 
death, it will be remembered by some of our readers, took place 
more than twenty years ago, and, at the time, was involved in 
great mystery. It was always supposed that the murderer was a 
woman, and this surmise is now proven correct A few days ago, 
the house of Mrs. Benjamin Rood of Dickeyville, in this county, 
¥ras broken into by burglars, and among other valuables taken 
was a writing-desk belonging to Ann Vaxly, a sister of Mrs. 
Rood's. The detectives were at once put upon the track of the 
burglars, and through the tact of Detective Sharpe, — who, by the 
way, is the same man who had the Macklin affair in charge, — a 
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gang of burglars was discovered in Boston, their hiding-place sur- 
prised, and the desk recovered. On an examination of its con- 
tents, to the great astonishment of the detectives, was found a 
watch engraved with John Macldin's name, and a pocket-book, 
also marked with his name, — which last contained a number of 
letters. These were from Ann Vaxly, who claimed in them that 
Macklin had seduced and deserted her, begged him to be faithful 
to her, forbidding the marriage with a young woman to whom he 
had become engaged, and one letter, written on the day of the 
murder and on the day when Macklin was to have been married, 
contained a prediction, in violent language, that the marriage 
would never take place. It was found, on further examination, 
that this same Ann Vaxly had spent the winter in W — , as an 
assistant in the same school with Macklin, where everybody knew 
of her attachment to the murderedtnan, but that no suspicion had 
fallen upon her, owing to her unspotted character and high social 
standing. She has been ever considered a most exemplary woman, 
IS a member of a church, is respectably connected, and altogether 
the last person whom one would think likely to commit such a 
crime. The evidence was so strong against her, and the property 
secreted by her so surely that of Macklin, that, after an examina- 
tion before a magistrate, she was fully committed to the county 
jail to await trial at th^ fall term of the court 

When confronted with the evidence in the hands of the detec- 
tives, the woman was so overcome that she became insensible, and 
since her recovery has stubbornly refused to have any thing to say 
about the affair. We shall await further developments in this 
case with great interest; and in the meanwhile, in common with all 
who know Miss Vaxly's family, we heartily sympathize with them 
in this great aflSiction. 
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Of course the event of Miss Vaxly's arrest was the 
common talk in Dickeyville. Deacon Sterne was for a 
moment completely overcome by it; but he rallied at 
once, and made the remark at the tea-table, that "for a 
long time he had suspected something was wrong with 
Miss Vaxly." Achsah took the intelligence very much 
to heart, because she knew it would pain Owen deeply, 
and furnish another excuse to her father for further in- 
terference with her engagement Mrs. Rood was, as 
might be expected, completely overcome by the shock. 
She wished a hundred times that Owen was at home, 
and wrote to him at once, bidding him hasten to her. 
The Deacon also wrote -to Owen, having obtained his 
address from Mrs. Rood, and hoped he wouldn't be 
quite cast down by the terrible disgrace that had fallen 
on his family; hoped he would see in it the hand of 
Providence, and be led to due repentance in conse- 
quence; said that Achsah was very much shocked, — 
carried the thing too far, he thought, and had even 
begged that his (Owen's) name should not be men- 
tioned in her presence. He felt it his duty to write, as 
an old friend of the family, and was sorry that the 
pleasant relations that had heretofore existed should 
be terminated by such a disgrace. He thought if 
Owen chose to come back to Dickeyville, that in time 
he might hold his head up again; but of course the 
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present generation couldn't wholly forget what had 
happened. There was a good deal more, all in the 
same key, and not likely to be of much comfort to 
Owen when he read it Achsah would like to have 
written but considered her promise binding, and 
longed for the six months of weary waiting to be over. 
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CHAPTER XL 



A PICNIC IN DICKEYVILLK. 



THERE was a general twinkling of eyes among the 
young Dickeyvillians, when, on a certain hot 
August Sunday in the particular summer of which we 
are writing, the Rev. Mortimer Moore read the follow- 
ing notice : — 

"The children of the Sunday School connected with this So- 
ciety are invited to assemble at Thompson's Pond on Wednesday 
next, at lo A. M., on the occasion of the annual picnic. Each 
child is requested to bring ' The Religious Lyre,' as singing by 
the school will form a part of the order of exercises." 

These Sunday School picnics were supposed to be 
very enjoyable occasions to the children, and, indeed, 
would have been, if the children had been left to them- 
selves, instead of being harassed by an *' order of ex- 
ercises," which included speeches and other inflictions 
by the grown-up members. It is a remarkable fact that 
not one man in ten thousand can talk acceptably to 
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children; and it is equally remarkable that the other 
nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine think they 
can. The Rev. Mortimer Moore understood this, and 
did what he could to put an extinguisher upon the 
"order of exercises," but the cacoethes loquendi which 
afflicted Deacon Sterne and some others was of the 
nature of a monomania, and could not be cured by a 
single remonstrance. Miss Iphigenia Lake, too, had 
been appointed a special committee of one on music, 
and she had modestly accepted the position, saying 
how trying it was, but "how beautiful to see the lambs 
of the flock chanting their hymns in ' temples not made 
with hands.' " 

I'm sorry to say it, — sorry for the credit of the 
young Dickeyvillians, — but it is my candid belief that 
they did not have a realizing sense of the importance 
of the "order of exercises," and that the bountiful 
luncheon that had been provided was a much greater 
inducement for their attendance than either the musical 
or intellectual entertainments that had been arranged. 
And the luncheons on these occasions were something 
that the Dickeyville housewives looked forward to with 
anxious solicitude, and back upon with pardonable 
pride. In their way, they were marvellous displays of 
domestic cookery. On the baking-day preceding a 
picnic, all the Dickeyville kitchens bristled with an im- 
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portance that all but eclipsed Thanksgiving prepara- 
tions. Such a borrowing of recipes for cake, such 
mysterious consultations regarding sugar and egg^ and 
ovens, such a sense of tremendous responsibility, were 
things calculated to impress the youthful mind with 
the prospective grandeur of the feast There was a 
good deal of work about the picnic, — but the result 
was a triumph. The tables groaned under long files of 
cakes and pies, of doughnuts and cookies, and pre- 
sented a sight to strike the dyspeptic with awe, and to 
suggest to any but the most robust a series of horrible 
nightmares. Yet the young people of Dickeyville eat 
these things complacently, — aye, ravenously, — and 
lived. To be sure, many of them had attacks* of indi- 
gestion afterwards, and the Dickeyville store-keepers 
were benefited thereby, making as much money on pa- 
tent medicines the day after the picnic as they had on 
raisins and citron and currants the day before. The 
mind of average New England parents is so constituted 
that they never seem to consider their own responsi- 
bility in regard to the health of their children. The 
little ones eat pretty much what they like, follow their 
own inclinations about hours of sleep, are permitted 
the same excitements as their elders, and at the same 
time are subjected to our hot-bed system of education. 
Still, if the little ones have hollow eyes, a sallow com- 
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plexion, and a pitiful, tired look, as if the burden of 
life was something too much and the way of life some- 
thing too fast for them, the mothers, in -the majority of 
insfances, only murmur something about a delicate con- 
stitution, give a dose of some nostrum, and consider 
that they have done their whole duty in the matter. 
God pity the " smart " children of New England, who 
carry the burden of age on the shoulders of childhood; 
and God forgive the mothers and fathers for making 
them what they are. 

The day of the picnic dawned as brightly as could 
be wished, and a good deal too hot for comfort. It 
was one of those days when every thing seems to have 
been dried in an oven, and every breeze to come from 
an oven's mouth. The cattle stood still under the 
deepest shade of the pasture trees and panted for 
breath. The birds hid under the thickest branches 
and waited for the cool of evening, before they would 
venture out for food. The corn in the fields, as soon 
as the dew was off its leaves, bent them down toward 
the earth, as if imploring it to take pity on its thirst. 
Thompson's Pond was all surrounded by pine-clad hills, 
and a hotter place could not have been found outside 
of the tropics. By half-past nine o'clock the village 
teams began to arrive, the horses panting and dripping 
with moisture^ the men uncomfortable in their best 
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clothes, and the women flushed and anxious about cer- 
tain mysterious baskets that contained the indigesti- 
bles for the day's feast The children alone were proof 
against the weather, and they were as full of life 2t^ if 
the thermometer stood at the most temperate point, 
and as if they were ignorant of the fact that they were 
to be put through an " order of exercises." 

All of our Dickeyville acquaintances were present 
excepting Mrs. Rood, who had lived in the strictest re- 
tirement since her sister's arrest, and who was awaiting 
the trial with the greatest anxiety. Deacon Sterne was 
there in the starchiest of collars and the most unyielding 
of neck-stocks, and Mrs. Sterne was with him, looking 
very weary, but patiently and quietly doing her best to 
make the picnic a success. I never saw that woman 
without thinking what a noble thing it is to be an every- 
day martjrr and say nothing about it. All the arrow- 
struck St. Sebastians and broiled St Lawrences sink 
into utter insignificance before the living mart)nrdom of 
a patient woman whose every moment is a burden, who 
finds piercing arrows in every detail of life and burn- 
ing coals in every thought of her position, and who 
suffers a thousand times more than the torture of any 
death, and yet who goes patiently on without a cry or 
without a murmur. 

Achsah, of course, was at the picnic, and exceedingly 
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well she looked in a dainty white chip hat trimmed 
with field daisies, and a well-fitting light muslin dress; 
such a face and such a costume as Greuze would have 
delighted to paint, and would have painted well. The 
Rev. Mortimer Moore thought he had never seen such 
a vision of loveliness as met his eyes when he first saw 
Achsah that morning. And Achsah, innocent and 
modest as she was, had a womanly instinct that told 
her at once of the minister's admiration, though it was 
only expressed by a look. There is nothing more won- 
derful than this quick, instinctive womanly perception; 
a man knows a woman by long study, by taking up here 
and there a thread of her character; but a woman, if 
she ever understands a man at all, understands him at 
once, gathers all the threads of his character at a single 
grasp, and as involuntarily as she sees the light when 
she opens her eyes. 

If Achsah was radiant at the picnic, it is only simple 
justice to say of Miss Iphigenia Lake that she was gor- 
geous in purple and fine linen, and that if she didn't 
wear, a youthful appearance the fault was with grim 
Father Time and not with herself. Ah, Miss Lake, all 
the powder and rouge, all the false hair and teeth in 
creation can not make you young again, and you are 
only making yourself ridiculous when you try to hide 
the burden of your years under the costume of a child. 
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It is not an ugly thing, this burden, if you wear it 
gracefully; at any rate, it is not a thing to be ashamed 
of. Miss Lake brought a guitar with her to the picnic, 
though why she brought it must ever be reckoned 
among the mysteries of her life, for she couldn't play 
on it, save a few chords which promised well and went 
no further. It was a dainty instrument, however, and 
it is quite possible that as Miss Lake wandered about 
among the trees, she reminded herself of the picture 
of an Arcadian shepherdess which she had seen years 
and years before, when she was a child. Twice during 
the day, the Rev. Mortimer Moore came suddenly upon 
Miss Lake, seated in an attitude of graceful repose in 
some secluded nook, dreamily thrumming upon her gui- 
tar and warbling beneath her breath. Each time she 
affected great surprise, and hung her head and mur- 
mured something about "sylvan solitude" and "Ar- 
cadian pleasures." After all this trouble she had 
taken, the Rev. Mortimer Moore was cruel enough to 
think that Miss Iphigenia had carefully arranged these 
little tableaux, for some reason best known to herself. 

Of course on this occasion Deacon Sterne came out 
strong. He watched the children of the Sunday 
School in all their little pleasures, lest they should be- 
come forgetful of the semi-religious occasion that had 
brought them together. If he saw a group engaged in 
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a noisy game, he would suddenly appear in their midst 
and tell them that such revelry wasn't seemly or be- 
coming in those who had immortal souls to save. 
Early in the day the children had greatly enjoyed the 
swings which were placed here and there about the 
grove; but the Deacon, after casting about for a pre- 
tence, had concluded they were all dangerous, and so 
had fastened them all up out of reach, — at which pro- 
ceeding Miss Deacon Meachem had told her husband 
that if he was any thing of a man he*d go straightway 
and take them down again. But he didn't do it. If 
Deacon Sterne saw a pair of lovers wandering into some 
shadowy path, to indulge in a little sentimental nonsense, 
he was sure to make a short cut through the bushes 
and appear before them just as Sylvius had taken 
Phebe's hand in his, or bent to kiss her burning cheek. 
There was one pair, however, with whom he did not 
interfere. The Rev. Mortimer Moore was most 
devoted to Achsah Sterne, and the Deacon not only 
kept himself out of their way, but took care to keep 
other people out of their way, also. There never was 
such an opportunity for love-making, and the Rev. 
Mortimer Moore saw it and improved it. He took 
Achsah out rowing on the pond, which Miss Lake said 
was scandalous, and that for her part she was very sure 
he wouldn't have dared to ask her. 
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After the luncheon, the committee appointed for that 
purpose called the assemblage together, and prepared 
themselves and the children for the "order of exer- 
cises." Some of the children had to be set down very 
hard by Deacon Sterne before they could bt made to 
keep quiet, for, strangely enough, they did not look for- 
ward to the " order of exercises " with any great degree 
of pleasure. First, there was a chorus from the " Relig- 
ious Lyre," in which the children made the common 
humiliating confession that they were all sheep with 
roving propensities, and that having broken away from 
the fold they were waiting for the Lion of Judah to 
bring them back again. Nobody seemed to be struck 
with the incongruity of these similes, and nobody 
seemed to think that it was otherwise than proper to 
put grand thoughts into most doggerel rhymes and 
make children utter them in song. After the singing 
was over, the Rev. Mortimer Moore made a very short 
prayer, full of earnest expressions of thanksgiving and of 
trust; a prayer that seemed to come straight from the 
heart, and wholly free from the conventional expres- 
sions in which it was once thought necessary to clothe 
all public petitions to the Almighty. 

After the prayer there was a brief, cheerful address, 
so full of pleasant things that some of the children 
came near laughing aloud, notwithstanding the fact 
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that Deacon Sterne's severest look was bent upon 
them. When the minister sat down, Miss Lake arose 
and was led forward by Deacon Sterne. She in- 
troduced her little class of " sylvan warblers, whom she 
had feebly tried to teach a few religious carols, 
that they might join with the feathered warblers on this 
auspicious occasion." To do the little ones justice, 
they really sung very well, despite the intense heat 
and the fact that they had no sort of conception of 
the meaning of what they were singing. 

But the cap-sheaf of the " order of exercises " was 
Deacon Sterne's address. He said, in effect, that 
while the children were enjoying the good things of 
this life, he hoped they wouldn't forget that the aveng- 
ing sword of death was hanging over their heads by a 
single hair, — which might be severed at any second. 
Even now it may fall and cut off one of these little 
ones in the flower of childhood. He told them that 
cheerful anecdote about the children who were de- 
voured by bears; at which some timid ones peered as 
far as they could into the shades about them, as if at 
any moment the ferocious monsters might appear with 
open jaws and make a meal of them. Then he told 
them about Ananias and Sapphira, who fell dead be- 
cause they told lies; and having wrought up several 
children to the crying point, he said, in sepulchral 
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tones : " I hope those children that are ciyin* have not 
been guilty of tellin' untruths; if they hev, they may 
well tremble at God*s wrath; " — at which the children 
only cried the louder. He wound up his highly edify- 
ing remarks by an opportune story of a little boy who 
had been boisterous at a picnic, and who had forgotten 
that he must die sometime, and how the little boy was 
struck by lightning on his way home, and carried to 
his parents a pallid corpse. This story was opportune 
because great black clouds were gathering in the west, 
and distant thunder gave promise of a storm. It is to 
be hoped the children received great benefit from these 
utterances, but they certainly didn't please the Rev. 
Mortimer Moore, who looked all the while as if he 
would like to have taken his senior deacon and ducked 
him in the pond; and for my own part I most heartily 
wish he had done it. 

The " order of exercises " having been made suffi- 
ciently tedious for the children, the assemblage broke 
up just in time to escape a drenching shower. As the 
clouds grew blacker and rose up higher in the sky, 
there was a general scrambling for teams, and in the 
very thickest of the confusion. Miss Iphigenia Lake, 
who observed that the Rev. Mortimer Moore had come 
to the picnic alone in a buggy that might hold two, stood 
bewailing the fact that she, having walked, must be wet 
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through and through in getting home, unless somebody 
took pity on her and gave her a ride. She found a posi- 
tion near the Rev. Mortimer Moore's team, and took care 
to let her unfortunate position be known to that gentle- 
man. He, being gallant by nature, ventured to re- 
mark to Miss Lake, much to that lady's delight, that he 
thought he could provide a way for her to get home. 
And he did so, in a way that did great credit to his 
good sense. Deacon Sterne had come to the picnic in 
a carryall, bringing Mrs. Sterne and Achsah, and a 
friend of Mrs. Sterne's to occupy the extra seat. The 
Rev. Mortimer Moore knew this; and so when he 
asked Deacon Sterne to take Miss Lake and her gui- 
tar home, he at the same time invited Achsah to ride 
with him, in order that there might be a place for Miss 
Iphigenia in the Deacon's carriage. It perhaps did 
not occur to the Rev. Mortimer that he might have 
taken Miss Lake home himself, and if it did occur to 
him, he might have saved that youthful little body a fit 
of intense anger, and risen immensely in her esteem, by 
having done so. 

To tell the truth, Achsah herself did not mucn like 
this arrangement; but as it was planned by the min- 
ister, with Deacon Sterne's approval, and as Mr. 
Moore was to be a guest that night at her father's 
house, the girl could not very well refuse his offer with- 
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out seeming rude. She had felt rather annoyed the 
whole day by the very marked attention which the mm- 
ister had shown her. She esteemed him very highly 
as a friend, admired him as a thoroughly true and 
brave man, trusted him as a person of excellent sense, 
but would much rather he would not play the lover, 
when she knew that she could not return his love. 
Her position was an awkward one : she knew he was in 
love with her, but as he had never made any definite 
avowal of his passion, she could not - repel hb atten- 
tions, without assuming a knowledge which she was not 
supposed to possess, or without seeming unwarrantably 
rude. The position was all the more awkward because 
Achsah plainly saw that her father looked upon the 
minister's attentions to her with great favor. 

They were among the last to leave the grove, and 
had not got half way home before the stprm came down 
upon them with great fury. The carriage they were in 
was an open one, and it was very wise and considerate 
of the Rev. Mortimer Moore to drive into a rough 
roadside shed, to escape the heavy drenching rain. Of 
course there was nothing to do but to talk ; — still, it 
would have been much better for the happiness of both 
Achsah and the minister if neither had said a word. If 
Mr. Moore knew that Achsah had a lover in Owen 
Rood, he supposed it was one of those attachments 
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which a few months' separation had well-nigh put an 
end to ; if he hadn't been blinded by his own admira- 
tion for the girl, he might have seen that her heart was 
still bound up in the memory of Owen, and that her 
great longing was to have him again with hen What- 
ever he thought about the matter, it did not prevent 
him from then and there avowing his love, and he was 
greatly surprised to receive no encouragement whatever 
from Achsah. He used all the eloquence of which he 
was possessed to convince her how wholly his heart 
was hers, and the result of it all was that she said, most 
earnestly, as they started homeward after the 
shower : — 

" I've esteemed you very deeply as a friend, and 
would like to do so hereafter, — but on this subject I 
would much rather you would never speak to me 
again." 

" Never is a cruel word, Achsah, and a long time. 
Friendship sometimes ripens into ?ove: may I not 
build some hope on that ? " 

" Only the hope that we shall always be friends," said 
the girl, " and no more." 

" No more I " The Rev. Mortimer Moore echoed 
the words as he would have said amen at the burial of 
his dearest friend. It was a sigh shaped into words. 
There wasn't much nonsense about the young preacher, 
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but he felt from that time that his heart was dead 
within him, — that that " no more " was the stone be- 
fore the door of the sepulchre, and that there could be 
no resurrection till the angels rolled the stone away. 
We so easily deceive ourselves : we put out our hand 
to a woman, and if she will not take it, straightway we 
clap it to our side, and cry out with much ado that we 
have a broken heart; we forget that when the heart is 
really broken there is no crying out, but a patient, 
silent waiting for deaths — as for an angel of deliver- 
ance. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AN OMNIUM GATHERUM. 

AS there must be in every well-regulated household 
a disorderly receptacle for odds and ends, so 
there must be in every novel a chapter now and then 
where the writer may gather up all the loose threads, 
all the unconsidered trifles that have been left here and 
there, and which still have their part to play in the for- 
tunes of our acquaintances. Before doing so in this 
instance, he begs a few lines to moralize a little on the 
great amount of wisdom that may be crystallized into a 
popular proverb. We speak volumes in adages of a 
few words, and often sum up in a well-turned and well- 
worn phrase the experiences of a lifetime. "The 
course of true love never runs smooth " is a phrase that 
speaks to us of many heartaches, of much unwarrant- 
able interference, of hope and faith and constancy tried 
to the utmost It speaks, too, of the triumph of love ; 
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for in the end there is sure triumph for the love that is 
true. There is another adage equally common and 
true, and of whose truth almost every man and every 
woman can find evidence in his life's experience. 
There are men who say that " misfortunes never come 
singly," with their eyes closed ; as if by doing this they 
could shut out from their memory some trying time 
when one trouble followed close upon another, until 
they were well-nigh broken with the burden of them 
all. If all young people, and especially all young 
lovers, would at the outset impress these truisms on 
their minds, they would meet with less disappointment 
in life. They start forward in the journey with an 
ideal which only Heaven can realize, and then cry out 
with pain because the earth is rough and their feet are 
bruised by the flints in the pathway. They love, and 
in the flush of the new revelation, tasting the joy of 
heaven, imagine they are fit companions for angels. 
They meet, instead, only mortals, whose ways and 
wishes cross theirs, whose plans make havoc with 
theirs, and who seem expressly created to perplex 
them in every way. They are jostled by annoyances 
of which they never dreamed, overtaken by groups of 
troubles which come upon them without warning, 
and which leave them fully impressed that life is very 
real, very earnest, and sometimes, alas ! very bur- 
densome. 
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One of the first elements of love is trusty yet, impor- 
tant as it is, it may be driven out of the heart by the 
lightest word : so that it often happens that while the 
lover*s kiss is still moist upon the lips, the demon of 
jealousy knocks at the door of the heart. We all know, 
as an illustration of this, that Owen Rood loved Achsah 
with his whole heart ; yet he had been ^tormented be- 
yond expression by an idle rumor penned by a mere 
acquaintance. He brooded continually over the idea 
of her having possibly fallen in love with the new min- 
ister at Dickeyville ; until, from having at first consid- 
ered it an absurd bit of gossip, he came at last to look 
upon it as something quite likely to have taken place. 
He became morose and misanthropic, and took to writ- 
ing very bad verses about broken vows and all that 
kind of thing. In the meanwhile his letter to Achsah 
was on its way to Dickeyville, which place it had no 
sooner reached than it was most unscrupulously appro- 
priated by Deacon Sterne, who took it from the post 
office. 

The Deacon considered this letter a direct interposi- 
tion of Providence in favor of his plans. He put the 
letter in his pocket, after he had read it, and hugged 
himself with satisfaction. You may be quite sure that 
Achsah never saw it, nor did she know of it even, till 
months and months afterwards. How Deacon Sterne 
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justified himself in the appropriation of letters^ is some* 
thing that does not concern us; we only need know 
that had Achsah received the letter, she would most 
certainly have answered it, and would have reassured 
Owen regarding her constancy. Owen looked most 
anxiously for a reply, and although he made a trip 
among the mountains of Switzerland after he had de- 
spatched the letter, he was back in Geneva in time to 
receive the first mails by which there was a possibility 
of an answer. He found a package of some half a 
dozen letters, but not one among them directed in 
Achsah 's handwriting ; so he put them into his pocket 
to be read at leisure in his room. 

It was well, perhaps, that he did this, because there 
was one among them that produced a most singular 
effect on him. It was the only one directed in an un- 
familiar hand, and from a feeling of curiosity he opened 
it first. As he glanced at it his face brightened, and 
without reading a word he pressed it to his lips. Then 
he began to read it. 

Foolish fellow ! he had much better have read it be- 
fore he kissed it ; because to have kissed it afterwards 
would have been with much the same sense of pleasure 
as a man would kiss his death warrant He read only 
two or three lines, turned pale, dropped the letter, fell 
into a chair, and buried his face in his hands. It may 
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have been an unmanly thing to do, — but he did it, nev- 
ertheless. He sat in this way for some time, and then 
he roused himself and read the letter through. It 
didn't take him long to do it, for it was only a brief note 
in a very pretty feminine hand, and, like a great many 
letters that women write, was without a date. Brief 
note as it was, it was quite sufficient to break any young 
man's heart, if his heart was in precisely the right con- 
dition for being broken. Here is a copy of the 
letter : — 

"My Dear Friend: — 

" I have just received your letter, and need I say that I was 
greatly surprised at receiving such a letter from you ? I did not 
think it would be necessary for me to say in so many words that I 
had given my heart wholly to another. You might have found 
that out without forcing me to such an avowal. Why could we not 
have gone on as we were, — always good friends ? As it is now, 
I cannot meet you without pain, — for you have taken the trouble 
to impress on my mind the fact that love never ends in friendship, 
I infer from this that it is your wish that we hereafter meet as 
strangers. That would be my wish also, — only for the sake of 
what the world would say : it is better we should meet as mere 
acquaintances. Let it be so, and pray forgive me if at any time. I 
have thoughtlessly seemed to give you any encouragement that I 
oooli be aught else to you, than 

"Your friend, 

"AcHSAH Sterne." 
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Now b it strange that Owen, who had looked forward 
to receiving from Achsah a letter which should put an 
end to all his doubts, should have been overcome by 
this epistle ? No more strange, you will say, than that 
she should have written it, — but the truth of the matter 

is, the letter was not intended for Owen at all. 

• ••••• 

Why is it that men will never know when they are 
hopelessly repulsed in their offers of heart and hand ? 
You see them refused the slightest encouragement, and 
yet returning to their suit with as much assurance as if 
a woman's " no " was meaningless. This was the case 
with the Rev. Mortimer Moore, who in most matters 
was extremely sensible and far-seeing. After his ride 
home from the picnic with Achsah, and after she had 
most decidedly told him she could not love him, he was 
foolish enough to go home and write a letter to her, in 
which he reiterated the sentiments he had advanced, — 
only setting them forth in more eloquent terms and at 
greater length. He thought that perhaps he had taken 
the girl by surprise, and that upon maturer considera- 
tion she might accept him. He begged her to retract 
her decision, and to reserve her final answer for a year, 
and he even ventured to question her as to why she 
had been so cruel. 

Achsah was veiy much annoyed at receiving the let- 
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ter, and had some doubts whether it was her duty to 
answer it She finally did answer it, however, and in 
due course of time the letter reached the Rev. Morti- 
mer Moore. Even after this, he must call on Achsah, 
" just to say farewell, and to hope that we may still be 
friends." He told Achsah that her letter was a cruel 
one, though perhaps she meant it to be kindly, and that 
he had no wish to keep it, as he wanted only the pleas- 
anter reminders of their acquaintance. So he laid the 
letter on a table in Deacon Sterne's best room, and 
there left it. When he had gone, Achsah, who had 
been much agitated by the interview, hastened to her 
room, fell into a fit of abstraction, and forgot all about 
the letter for the time. When she did think of it, and 
went to look for it, it was gone. She thought that Mr. 
Moore must have finally concluded to take it, and so 
did not trouble herself much about the matter. 

Now how that letter came to be sent to Owen is one 
of the mysteries of this narrative. All the writer knows 
about it is that Deacon Sterne had been an unseen 
listener to the whole conversation, and that the letter, 
when it reached Owen, was directed in a very similar 
handwriting to that of the Deacon. 

We hear stories about the surveillance exercised by 
French parents over their daughters ; how they bargain 
and plot and plan to get rich husbands for them, — and 
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we think the whole system an abominable one. It is 
not half as bad as Deacon Sterne's treatment of his 
daughter, — and we all know there are too many Dea- 
con Sternes in America, — men who sell their own flesh 
and blood for gold or position, who cringe and lie and 
plot, and bring reproach upon thousands of good men 
with whom they are associated by ties of sect. They 
protect themselves from public opinion behind profes- 
sions which they seem to keep in letter, but violate in 
spirit. If any one had reproached Deacon Sterne with 
the contemptible things he did, he would have assumed 
that he was a greatly misjudged man, would have justi- 
fied himself on the ground of parental duty, and would 
have defended his position by a perfect volley of the 
choicest Scriptural quotations. 

Shortly after the Deacon had discovered that Achsah 
had refused the hand of the Rev. Mortimer Moore, he 
had a talk with his daughter on the subject. He told 
her that he thought she had made a mistake, and one 
that grieved him sorely. " Truly," said he, " our minis- 
ter is a good man, and one you needn't have been 
ashamed of as a husband." 

" Yes, that I know," said Achsah ; " but I don't love 
him, — and to accept him would be to break my prom- 
ise to Owen. I have kept my promise to you, — and 
you must not ask me to be false to him." 
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"Well, I don't know," said the Deacon. " There's a 
good deal of nonsense about love. It appears to me we 
can love pretty nigh who we're a mind to. Then I 
ain't sure as your promise to young Rood is bindin*. 
You know they say a bad promise is better broken than 
kep'. Besides, you may find out one o' these days how't 
that young man ain't a-keepin' his'n to you. There's 
whispers about one thing an' another that ain't exactly 
to his credit." 

"Why, what did you mean, father? I would stake 
my life, — as I have my happiness, — on Owen's con- 
stancy. I've known him from a boy, and I never knew 
him to break his word." 

" Well, he ain't perfect, an' them furren women is very 
fascinatin'. Not as I wish to say any thing against the 
young man. A scand'lous tongue is an abomination to 
the Lord ; but then — well, I guess I won't say nothin' 
further about the matter. First, I thought I wouldn't 
meption it at all, but you sort o' drawed it out o' me." 

" Father, tell me what they say about him. I shall 
only consider it idle, mischievous gossip ; but whatever 
it is, I have a right to hear it." 

" Well, now, Achsah, don't press me to tell you. I'd 

.rather not ; I don't want to plant a thorn in your trustin' 

bosom, — and, after all, I don't give much credence to 

the story myself; still, it may be true — young men ain't 
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what they was once. The world's gettin' desp'ret 
wicked I " and the deacon groaned as he thought about 
it 

" Why will you torment me with these insinuations ? 
Must I go to some of the village gossips and ask to be 
told the scandals about my lover ? " 

" Well, yes, mebbe you'd better, — youll find they all 
know 'em. Still, mebbe it's my duty to tell you. If 
they say he's fell in love with a young woman in furren 
parts — " 

" They speak what is not true ! " interrupted Achsah, 
in the most earnest manner. "Owen Rood is not 
capable of so betraying the trust I placed in him. If 
he was, he would be the first to tell me of it" 

" Well, I don't know about that," continued the dea- 
con. "Human natur' is the same the world over. 
Twouldn't be the strangest thing in the world. Them 
as sets the snare is worse than them that falls into it 
We must be charitable, Achsah, — charitable. I'm sure 
if 'twas true, I'd be among the first to forgive the young 
man. However, Achsah, we'd better not say any more 
about it; only I'll ventur' to say that when he comes 
home he won't come nigh you, — an' then I suppose 
you'll feel released from your foolish promise to him." 

" I shall feel released when he releases me, and not 
before," said Achsah, whose eyes were full of tears, and 
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who, notwithstanding the confidence she had expressed 
in Owen, felt what any young woman would have felt 
under the same circumstances, — a twinge of jealousy. 

What is so sensitive as a woman's heart ? A word 
from one she loves brings it to a reflection of the joys 
of heaven, — and, alas ! a word, also, may fill it with 
the torments of hell. God forgi /e us all that we do not 
know it better, and are so careless of our words. 

It was a noble strife that Achsah 'had that night 
against the doubts and fears that her father had planted 
in her breast. She was a good, sensible New England 
girl ; by no means of the romantic t)^, nor was she of 
a suspicious nature. Though she had known her father 
much longer, she did not know him half as well as you and 
I know him, and she felt that he had kept back some- 
thing of the truth in his hints of Owen's infidelity, — 
that he knew something far more definite than what he 
had told her. She certainly did not suspect him of 
having told an out-and-out falsehood. Owen had been 
away from her for many weeks, — and was it not quite 
possible that his love for her had cooled, and his heart 
grown warm toward some one else? 

It was a question that she was constantly asking of 
herself. Her own heart found an answer every time, 
and it was a noble and a true answer: — " I have no 
right to doubt him on the strength of an idle rumor." 
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Then she thought of what her father had said about his 
coming home and turning away from her toward some 
new love. Suppose he should do this ? It would bresdc 
her heart The very thought of it made her sick. So 
all night long she tormented herself. 

In the morning she went to her mother for comfort, 
but Mrs. Sterne was a poor comforter. She was half 
afraid that the Deacon might be right in his estimate of 
Owen. Was Achsah sure she had done right in accept- 
ing the young man? Was she sure she could never 
love the minister? These were the questions that 
Mrs. Sterne asked her daughter. You may be sure they 
were not questions of her own framing, but were only a 
reflection of the Deacon's opinions. There are a few 
who will read these pages, who will understand bow 
much Achsah suffered, — and there are some who will 
be uncharitable enough to say that she was weak- 
minded and wanting in spirit to be troubled at alL 

That summer was a fearful one to Achsah. She was 
misjudged on every hand. Her father attributed her 
refusal of the minister to obstinacy. The village gos- 
sips accused her of "trying to catch" the same person, 
and that pattern of female loveliness, Miss Iphigenia 
Lake, felt it her duty to make a call on our heroine and 
tell her the most unkind things the neighbors were say- 
ing. " Now don't feel badly, my dear," she said. "We 
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girjs are always misjudged. I've been time and again, 
but I try to bear up under it. I thought I ought to tell 
you, love, because you'd wish to be on your guard. If 
I were you, Achsah, I should treat the minister very 
coolly, and that would put an end to all this gossip." 
What disinterested advice! Then the minister's per- 
sistent wooing had been another source of annoyance. 
Poor man, how little he dreamed that he was causing 
pain to the woman he loved ! There was her father, 
too, as we know, never losing an opportunity to say 
something ill of Owen, and bringing all the power of his 
stem will to bear in favor of the minister. 

And Achsah had another burden, of which we have 
said almost nothing. She was greatly troubled about 
her mother's health. This good women was breaking 
down. She had lost all interest in the things about her, 
was pale and emaciated, and had in her eyes that long- 
ing, tired look of those who have found life wearisome, 
and are waiting for the " angel with soft footsteps " to 
come and bring them rest. She never complained ; she 
did her work as usual ; she was kind to everybody, and 
as tender and affectionate to Achsah as to an infant. 
But her step was slower, and her eyes were nearly al- 
ways fixed on the ground, like one who prays and 
walks at the same time. When her eyes were raised, 
there was always the weary look in them ; and some- 
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times there was a sigh, so deep and sad that those who 
heard it would look up anxiously, and then instinctiTely 
refrain from asking what was the matter. It was a sad- . 
ness that forbade questioning. It was the sadness of 
wearing out, — the plaintive, involuntary cry of utter 
weariness. What had this good woman found in life 
worth living for and toiling for ? Food for her body, that 
she might go on toiling ; sleep, that she might do the 
next day's work ; money, that she might count, but 
could not spend. What are all these if the soul be 
starving? Out of all the world's fullness of love and 
joy and beauty this woman had only a pittance, and she 
patiently longed for the sleep which He gives to his be- 
loved, — the slumber which brings upon its wings the 
promised rest 

The Deacon noticed that his wife " was failing," and 
he spoke to his daughter about it. She had noticed it, 
too, but it was a thing she could not talk about. The 
Deacon said he didn't know what he should do '* if ma 
should be taken away," and that he *' guessed 'twould 
be cheaper in the end to have the doctor right off, be- 
fore she got down sick." So the doctor came and left 
his drugs, and said something about general debility; 
and that was all it amounted to. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



HOMEWARD BOUND. 



WE have once before made use of the proverb, 
" Misfortunes never come singly," and applied 
it to Achsah's trials. Owen Rood recalled the same 
sentiment when, after he had read Achsah's letter, he 
opened one from his mother, and heard of the over- 
whelming trouble that had befallen the family in Miss 
Vaxly's arrest He had always disliked his aunt, and 
had always felt that some great perplexity would come 
to them through her connection with the family. His 
mother had written him the full particulars of the arrest, 
but he was so bewildered by the news that he could form 
no sort of opinion as to his aunt's innocence or guilt 
Strange as it may seem, after hating this womao from a 
child, he was now moved to the deepest sympathy by 
her misfortune. But above all, he thought what deep 
pain this affair would cause his mother ; and he was not 
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a moment in making up his mind to avail himself of the 
earliest way of getting home, that he might, as far as 
possible, take the burden from her shoulders. 

Before bedtime that night he had packed up every 
thing, settled his bills, telegraphed to Liverpool for a 
passage home, and was ready to leave Geneva in the 
earliest morning train. We never know at the time, and 
rarely think of it afterwards, what deep importance the 
most trivial events may have in shaping the future of 
our lives. A grain of sand blown into the eye by the 
wind, a drop of water blotting the superscription of a 
letter, a second's difference of time in watches, — if one 
should lose a train thereby, — are things that seem trivial 
in themselves, but may change the whole course of our 
lives. Now, for instance, Owen received the wrong 
change by a franc when paying for his telegram, had 
left the office when he discovered it, and stepped back 
to rectify the mistake. Re-entering the office, he met a 
gentleman with whom he had had a pleasant travelling 
acquaintance, and the following conversation, which it 
will be seen had important results, took place. Natu- 
rally enough, Owen remarked that he was about to re- 
turn home, and naturally enough his friend was some- 
what surprised, as only a week or two before Owen had 
told him of his intention to remain in Europe until late 
in autumn. 
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" So soon I Why, you told me — " 

" Yes, yes, I know," said Owen, confusedly. " I told 
you I was going to stay longer, but family a£Eairs have 
called me home ; Fm off in the morning." 

" Nothing unpleasant, I hope ? " 

Which interrogative remark Owen pretended not to 
hear, as he hardly knew how to answer it The gentle- 
man, noticing Owen's embarrassment, started to leave 
him, hesitated, turned again, and asked : — 

" When do you expect to sail, and by what line ? " 

" Well, that depends ? I Ve telegraphed to see whether 
I can have a passage by the Ctfy of Brussels^ of the 
Inman Line. I came over by that steamer, and she 
seemed as comfortable as any." 

"Well, now that is singular 1 " exclaimed Owen's 
friend. " I have just telegraphed for a berth in the same 
steamer, for two friends of mine, and I was wondering 
whom I could find to look after them a little. They 
are a German widow and her son, a lad of four or five 
years. Her husband was a great friend of mine, and 
now that he is dead, his widow is going out to America 
to find her brother, who is a doctor somewhere there, — 
in Boston, I believe. Could you look after them a lit- 
tle, and put them on the right track to find him when 
they reach the. other side ? " 

" Why, of course I could," said Owen ; **and it won't 
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be the least trouble, either, for I have to go tfaroogh 
Boston on my way home. You know I'm a Massachu- 
setts man. Are your friends here ? " 

" No ; they're in Lindan, where they've been living, 
waiting to hear from me. They'll join you in LiveqKwl, 
or perhaps in Paris, if you're to stop there on your 
way." 

^^ They can join me there, if you like ; for I must stay 
two or three days to make some purchases, and to at- 
tend to some other business," said Owen. 

" Then perhaps we'd better say Paris. Let me see, 
to-day is Tuesday. I'll have them there by Saturday ; 
will that do?" 

'* It will suit me exactly, and we can leave on Sunday, 
which will give us ample time to get to Liverpool by the 
next Thursday, which is our sailing day." 

Thus it was arranged that Owen was to have a trav- 
elling companion to America. He had no sort of an 
idea what kind of a person this widow was ; and, to tell 
the truth, he gave the matter little thought He had not 
even asked her name. All he knew about it was, that 
in due course of time he would be presented to her in 
Paris by the friend he had just left ; and he felt that 
however much assistance he might be, he should be very 
little company, as he was too much wrapped up in his 
own grief to be companionable. 
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Keep a journal, by all means ; — ^it will serve as a con- 
fidant when no good friend is by, and when it becomes 
a necessity, as it sometimes does, that one must give 
expression to one's feelings. Owen found his a source 
of great comfort, and sat nearly the whole night writing 
page after page of what a year afterwards he consid- 
ered unmitigated trash. The pages of the book were 
filled with reflections on the uncertainties of life, — and 
especially on the uncertainty of woman's love. The 
poor young man tried to take a manly view of his two 
burdens, and succeeded admirably, when we consider 
how great they were. In writing of Achsah's infidelity 
to him, he said, in one place : — 

" I find the woman I most trusted is untrue. What 
of that? My heart beats all the same, the world 
swings on in the same old way, and my life duties are 
all unchanged by the discovery." 

This was sensible, for we know that most young men 
believe the world stops stock-still if they are crossed in 
love. 

In another place Owen wrote : — 

" A woman's promise is like a word written in the 
sand by the seaside : the first wave washes it away." 
And again : — 

" Love is a spoken word : it dies as soon as it is pro- 
nounced." 
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He wrote, also, some sentences that showed plainly he 
had not forgotten his mother's troubles, or was not want- 
ing in love to that good woman. He came to a conclu* 
sion that most affectionate children come to sometime 
or other, and said : — 

'^ My poor mother I Her love is the one thing in the 
world free from the least taint of selfishness. I have 
learned this lesson of life : that it is only the love that 
gives us life that lasts till death." 

All this may have been ** fine writing," but it shows 
how thoroughly he had been deceived. It doesn't show 
that he loved Achsah less : it only shows that in mak- 
ing a confidant of his journal he was trying to persuade 
himself into a belief that he did. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he was up till very late 
that night, Owen was up betimes in the morning, and 
on his way to Paris. Arrived there, and having attend- 
ed to all his business, he was ready for a departure on 
Saturday, as he had reckoned. On Friday evening he 
received a note from his friend, as follows :— 

" Dear Mr. Rood :— 

" We have arrived in Paris, and if you will come round and 
breakfast with us at the Hotel Chatham to-morrow morning, I shall 
make you acquainted with Madame Wandl, who will be ready to 
start with you on Sunday morning for Liverpool. We breakfast 
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at 12 o'clock. Hopl^ to see you at that hour, I am, mean- 
while, ** Yours very truly, 

'* Hiram Maxwell. 
•• Haiti Chatham^ Paris, Friday EvgnifigJ* 

As Owen made his toilet that Saturday morning, he 
wondered what sort of a woman it was he was going to 
meet He came to the conclusion that she would be 
old and ugly, knowing that German women marry early, 
are old beyond their years, and bear the burdens of ma- 
ternity ill. He wondered if she would speak French, 
because it was very diflScult for him to carry on a con- 
versation in German. He thought it probable that she 
and her child would give him a good deal of care, but 
he didn't much mind, as he was glad of any thing to 
distract his thoughts from home troubles. Now Owen 
was entirely wrong in the conception he had formed of 
Madame Wandl, as he found to his great surprise on 
going to the Hotel Chatham. There he was presented 
by Mr. Maxwell to one of the most elegant ladies he 
had ever seen. She was a woman not above thirty years 
of age, tall and graceful, and with a face that was not 
handsome but very good. She was tastefully dressed 
in the deepest mourning, a symbol of her grief that was 
quite unnecessary, as her face plainly showed how much 
she had suffered. To Owen's great delight, she spoke 
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English very well indeed, and the conversation from the 
first moment was carried on in that language. She 
thought Owen very kind to look after heron her jour- 
ney, and thanked him very often. She spoke of her 
boy with such fondness that she quite touched Owen's 
heart 

" He is so beautiful, so good, and such a comfort to 
me. I'm sure you will like him, and he will give you so 
much amusement Soon he will be five years old, and 
every year that he lives he grows to be more like his 
father. He's fallen asleep in my bedroom, — poor little 
fellow I he hasn't yet recovered from his journey ; " and 
the mother went on tip-toe into the adjoining room to 
look at the little fellow as he slept. Soon she returned, 
beckoned to Owen and to Mr. Maxwell to follow her, 
and the two went to see the boy. 

It was as pretty a picture as can be imagined. In a 
dainty little bed the little fellow lay sleeping soundly, 
his red lips just parted, one dimpled hand under his 
head, the other holding a rude German toy, which he 
had brought all the way with him, and would not give 
up even when asleep. His hair lay in a mass on the 
pillow ; golden yellow, and as soft as silk. The mother 
took up a curl in the palm of her hand, that they might 
see how beautiful it was, and then she stooped and kiss- 
ed the lad upon his forehead ; and he, half wakings put 
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his arm about her neck, and clung there so tightly that 
she could not raise her head. When at last she did re* 
lease herself from the embrace of the sleeping little one, 
there were tears in her eyes, — and some had fallen on 
little Hermann's face. Before they had finished their 
breakfast, the boy came bounding into the room, hung 
his head when he saw strangers, and went and nestled 
close to his mother, who soon overcame his shyness by 
her assurance that Mr. Rood was going with them, to 
take them to America, and that he must learn to love 
him at once. Long before Owen went away, he and 
little Hermann were on excellent terms. Before they 
parted, Owen had made all the arrangements for their 
departure the next day, — and thus it came about that 
through having received the wrong change at the tele- 
graph office, Owen made the acquaintance of one of the 
most charming women in the world, and was travelling 
in her company. 

We may pass over the whole journey to Liverpool 
and the voyage to America in a few words. It was 
much like the average trip. Madame Wandl found 
Owen of great assistance, and Owen was not so buried 
in his trials but he found that lady a most agreeable 
companion. The two became very good friends ; but 
alas ! as charming as friendship always is, there was in 
this case a vein of misery underlying it, as we shall see 
a little further on. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DR. STEINB3LDT TAKES A STEP IN THE DARK. 

The Opdco-Auscultative treatment was immense!) 
popular. For years there had not been such a takuig 
method of cure among the real and imaginary invalids 
of Boston. Indeed, people came from all the country 
round to put themselves under Dr. Steinboldt's care. 
They crowded his parlors from morning till night, and 
engaged hours of his precious time days and days in 
advance. They took his prescriptions with confidence, 
and paid him enormous fees with a complaisance that 
was tantalizing to the last degree to regular practition- 
ers. The little Doctor swelled and bustled with a sense 
of his own importance, and chuckled inwardly at the 
gullibility of the public. He was a quack of the deep- 
est depth of quackery, and he knew it, — though I think 
he would have died rather than admit as much. He 
haled the regular physicians, and was hated by them* 
he called them all fools, and they called him a. knave. 
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On Dr. Steinboldt's busiest days his parlors had quue 
the air of a club-room. People who came regularly had 
become acquainted with each other, and while waiting 
for their treatment chatted familiarly on all sorts of top- 
ics ; giving by far the greater portion of the time to a 
discussion of their ailments, to a comparison of symp- 
toms, and to an expression of their confidence in the 
little Doctor's system of practice. Whatever the dis- 
ease was. Dr. Steinboldt was always sure he could afford 
relief, and most likely effect a perfect and permanent 
cure. People came with crooked backs and legs, with 
stiff joints and badly-set fractures, with horrible cancers 
eating away their lives, with th^ir lungs half gone with 
consumption, — it was all the same to the Doctor, and 
he would roll up his foxy little eyes, look over the top 
of his refulgent gold-bowed spectacles, and in the most 
assuring way tell of similar cases he had cured. He 
somehow or other forgot to mention the hundreds of 
cases that had died under his treatment, — but then, 
doctors of the most regular schools forgot to do that. 

And this man was tolerated by the law, — was allowed 
to go on obtaining money under the falsest of false pre- 
tences, without molestation. It didn't so much matter 
how much money he drew from the rich hypochondriac, 
who found relief from ennui in coddling himself ; but 
there were many who came to him with more than im- 
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aginary troubles, and some had to deny diemselves 
every comfort that they might pay his exorbitant fees. 

And what was the Optico-Auscultative treatment? 

The question is one best answered by a quotation 
from a little pamphlet which the Doctor published for 
circulation among his patients, and as an advertisement 
to attract others. This little book said : — 

** The Optico-Auscultative treatment of Dr. Hermaim Steinboldt 
is the beneficial arm of Science, put forth to rescue the suffering 
world from the demon of disease, and to save the invalid from the 
remorseless jaws of premature death. It is, so to speak, the com- 
bined natural forces of light, sight and sound, brought to bear 
through a concatentation of newly-discovered medical therapeutics, 
on the seed germs of disease. It forms the basis of correct diag- 
nosis, and thus establishes a system of thorough, permanent, and 
radical cure of all the ills to which suffering humanity is subjected. 
By a peculiar combination of lenses, and other scientific appliances, 
known only to himself, Dr. Steinboldt is able to read the human 
organism like an open book; and from the knowledge thus obtained 
is able to effect cures heretofore considered impossible by physi- 
cians of the effete school of medicine known as allopathic. He 
considers no case utterly hopeless; he cures consumption as readily 
as other ph3rsicians cure influenza. Under his treatment cancer is 
nothing more than a cutaneous eruption, and epilepsy no more 

than the vertigo of indigestion." 

« 

There you have it in a nutshell, and as simple as it 
is possible to make it. If you had gone into the Doc- 
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tor's office, you would have seen his patients treated 
very much as follows : — 

He would look them over in the orthodox way, much 
as any other doctor would, and exclaim: — 

** Tank Gott, you come to me before 'tis too late ! 
Dere was de vife of de mayor, — she vas vorse dan 
you ; an' I cure her in tree weeks. Dis is not more bad 
dan dat ; I pelieve two weeks vill do for dis. Ten wis- 
its, five dollars each wisit, dat is not too mopch for good 
health. Do you tinkso?" 

" But are you sure, Doctor ? It is a good deal of 
money to spend unless one is quite sure." 

" Mein gott ! You pelieve not what I zay to you ; den 
you petter not come at all. You tink I tell you a lie for 
five, ten, twenty-five dollar ! Have you not ask my otter 
patients what I do for dem? Dey come here mit death 
in their faces ; not five or six, but one hoondred, one tou- 
sand ; more dan dat, and dey go away cured. You tink 
it pay me to promise what I can not do ? You do what 
you like. Zall I put your name down for a wisit ; zall ve 
zay on Monday, at twelf ? Goot 1 You vill pe prompt, if 
you please ; five minute late and you lose your time." 

Then on Monday, at twelve, if the patient kept his en- 
gagement promptly, he was shown into a cabinet, where^ 
having been siurounded by strong lights and reflectors, he 
was examined all over by the Doctor, who, with a little 
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instrument like a diminutive telescope, was supposed to 
see into the most hidden recesses of the internal ox^ganism. 
There was a degree of fearlessness, — one might almost 
say recklessness, — in the Doctor's remarks on these occa- 
sions, that stamped him at once as a man quite above, or 
at least quite regardless of, the trammels of atomical or 
physiological science. He spoke of livers having fallen 
below the diaphragm, of the ''air cells of the stomach," 
of "diphtheretic eruption," of the "mucous membrane of 
the lungs ; " and frightened one nervous woman nearly into 
fits by telling her that she had "metacarpal inflammation of 
Ihe dorsal vertebrae," and that she had "got it werry bad." 
There was one good thing about the Doctor's treatment : 
he was a man far too shrewd to give anything but the most 
simple and harmless remedies. 

One autunm day when there was an unusual rush of 
patients at Dr. Steinboldt's ; when there was such a con- 
tinual ringing of the front-door bell that Miss Emily Sterne 
was led to remark in caustic tones that "she guessed the 
whole City Hospital had broke loose," the little Doctor 
in passing through the waiting-room happened to catch a 
few words of the conversation that was going on, and was 
very much affected thereby. The people seemed to be 
all talking about some murder, and above the hum of voices 
these words came very frequently: — 

"Stabbed to the heart — woman in black — on his wed- 
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ding night — so many years ago and just found out—- 
queer, isn't it? 

One red-faced, gossipy old widow, who was suffering 
from over-feeding, and was waiting to be treated for pal- 
pitation of the heart, was talking in a high-pitched voice 
to an antiquated beau, who scooped up all he heard with 
a patent ear-trumpet. The Doctor heard her say, just as 
he called her for treatment, "Yes, the/ve found his let- 
ters, and his pocket-book, and his watch, and everything. 
There's no sort of doubt who did it ; and for my part 1 
think hanging is none too bad." 

Strange it was that these words affected the little Doc- 
tor so. His yellow face became livid, and he could not 
go on with his patients till he had strengthened himself 
with a strong potation of Cognac. AU that day he avoided 
going into his reception-room, but he still heard, in spite 
of himself, through the open door, as it swung to and fro, 
the same dreadful words : — 

"Miurder — stabbed-^— a woman — 'twill be a remarka- 
ble triaL" He couldn't find occupation enough to keep 
these words from sounding themselves to his heart as he 
worked. He tried to be gay, but let his hard metallic 
laugh ring out as it would, its echo would always be one 
of these persistent, haunting words. 

There was, you remember, the scar of a. powder-bum 
on the Doctor's face. It was the result of an accident 
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that happened years and years bef(Mre. That day it came 
out so strongly that one of his patients had the impolite- 
ness to ask him about it He answered her questions 
mechanically and abstractedly ; he did not even get angry, 
as he would have done another time. He could not have 
told what the woman was saying a minute afterwards. She 
noticed the Doctor's peculiar manner, and dropped the 
subject; but returned to it again alter some minutes, with 
the question: — 

"How long since you did it, Doctor?" 

This question called up some terribe memory to the 
Doctor's soul ; it must have done so, for his agitation was so 
great that he dropped the instrument he had in his hand, 
and it broke into a score of pieces on the floor. He rose 
hastily, and muttering something in German, left the cab- 
inet. When he returned, it was only with the greatest efifort 
he could go on with the examination, he trembled so. It 
was not a warm day, but the sweat rolled in great beads 
across his scarred fore)iead. A drop fell on his hand, and 
even this made him start violent^. 

" You must be ill, Doctor," the woman said. 

" It is nothing ; I find myself fatigued ; I had so 
many patients already to-day. You see thtre are many 
more before I can rest myself." 

At night, when the last patient had been put through 
treatment, and the rooms were quite empty. Dr. Stein- 
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boldt threw himself on to a richly-upholstered sofa in 
his waiting-room, and lay there as still as the dead until 
it was quite dark. When he arose and lighted the gas, 
his eye fell on a newspaper that had been left there by 
one of his patients, and in glaring letters at the top of 
the most conspicuous column he read the words, " Mur- 
der will out I " It was a head-line to call attention to 
the approaching trial of Ann Vaxly. The Doctor 
tried to read the paper ; the account first recalled the 
particulars of the murder, so far as they were known, 
and gave a digest of the woman's statement made 
shortly after her arrest. As the Doctor read down the 
column, he trembled so violently that he was obliged to 
lay the paper flat down on the table and hold it there. 
That made the light too far away. So he brought two 
gilt candelabra from the mantel-piece, lighted the three 
candles in each, placed them wide apart on the table, 
turned out the gas, and, spreading the paper out before 
him, said to himself in German, half aloud : — 

" I will read it I'm not a child, to be conquered by 
trifles." 

Then he read the whole account, and even the edi- 
torial opinion as to the trial. It was a difficult thing 
for him to do, as he had to spell out many of the 
words, and more than once he was obliged to have 
recourse to his dictionary. When he had read the 
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whole, he sat back in his chair, his head fell forward 
upon his breast, from sheer weakness, and thus he sat 
till the candles before him were half burned out 

There was a church opposite the house, and its bell 
tolled midnight The taint of superstition that touches 
this hour fell on Dr. Steinboldt's heart, and he started 
up when he knew what o'clock it was, — started up and 
walked the room, peering into all the shadowy places, 
as if he expected to see some unearthly figure lurking 
in them. After the bell ceased, there was a silence 
more terrible by far than the noise had been. It was 
broken by the creaking and slamming of an unfastened 
window-blind ; it sounded something like a moan and 
a fall afterwards. All these things would have been 
unnoticeable by daylight, but now in the night Doctor 
Steinboldt's imagination magnified them into some- 
thing so terrific as to throw the man into a fever of 
fear. Terrible memories were pulling at this man's 
heart-strings. All that day he had forgotten to eat, 
but he had a raging thirst, and drank most copiously 
of liquor. He drank to bring forgetfulness, but every 
drop he took only made his tormenting memories more 
persistent and more vivid. 

I'his man did one strange thing, — he tried to pray ; 
and there is nothing more difficult for a man who has 
been entirely irreligious all his life. He knelt down 
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upon the carpet, and tried to recall the words of a 
simple prayer his mother had taught him when a child j 
he said it half way through, but his eye happening 
then to fall on an irregular stain upon the damask-cov- 
ered chair before which he knelt, he sprung hastily to 
his feet, and the prayer died on his lips — a curse. It 
was only a blood-spot, — the forgotten record of some 
bungling surgical operation. It is singular how in 
some conditions of the mind a drop of blood will affect 
one. 

One o'clock, — the bell seemed to remind him of 
something to be done. As soon as its vibrations had 
died away, he went to an escritoire in the corner of his 
private office, and took from its secret drawer a small 
black tin box. He unlocked it, carefully examined its 
contents, locked it again, and tied the key, — a curious 
and intricate one, — to the handle of the box. Then 
setting the box on the table before him, he took pen 
and paper and began to write. He wrote many pages 
in a hurried and excited manner, and with frequent 
blots and erasures, and finally sealed up what he had 
written, writing a long superscription on the envelope. 

When he had done this he gave a sigh of relief, and 
sat brooding there still. The candles had almost 
burned out The bell over the way had struck four 
o'clock ; the market wagons had been for an hour pass- 
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ing the house, and there were already some cold graj 
streaks in the eastern sky, — promises of a cloudy, un- 
certain day. The Doctor was talking to himself. He 
seemed to be engaged in an argument with himsel£ 
It was an intricate problem that he was reasoning out, 
for sometimes he would stop and think deeply; but at 
last he seemed to dispose of it satisfactorily, for he 
chuckled and rubbed his hands, and muttered as he rose 
and went again hurriedly into his private office:-— 

*' There is no hell, there is no heaven ; there is only 
the grave and an eternal sleep I ** 

When the Doctor came back to his old seat, two or 
three minutes afterwards, he held a litde phial in his 
hand. He sat down before the fast-expiring candles 
and tried to take out the stopper with his fingers^ but 
it was in so firmly, and he was so weak, he could not 
do it ; so he took a pocket-knife and broke the neck of 
the bottle. In doing this he knocked one of the can- 
delabra from the table. It fell with a crash, but the 
Doctor only smiled grimly, and said : — 

" Never mind, — one doesn't need candles when one 
is going to sleep." 

As he broke the phial a strange aromatic odor filled 
the room, — it was like crushing a handful of peach - 
leaves. He put the phial to his lips, — and swore be- 
cause the sharp edge of the glass cut his tongue^ 
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Then he blew out what remained of the flickering 
candle-ends, saying as he did so : — 

" Now we will have darkness in earnest ! " 
He had hardly pronounced these words before the 
phial dropped from his hand, and he fell forward dead, 
with his head upon the table. 

«««««« 
Miss Emily Sterne was an early riser. When she 
was a child she had learned by heart all Poor Rich- 
ard's proverbs, and she put them into practice as only 
a New England woman will. " Early to bed an' early 
to rise, makes a man healthy an' wealthy an' wise," she 
said to herself one fall morning as she sat over her cup 
of tea and her frugal breakfast. " Well, it don't say 
nothin' about women folks, and if it did I shouldn't 
expect to get much benefit from such a night as I had 
last night Don't believe I slept forty winks, — blinds 
a slammin', cats a saranadin' on the roof, the whole 
livelong night I ver'ly believe I heard that Methodis' 
clock strike every time, — there it is again, six o'clock, 
I vum, an' I ain't through my breakfast, an' his rooms 
to be done before eight Well, he did have a day of it 
yesterday," she continued, as she tied on her sweeping- 
apron. " From momin' till night, it was ring — ring 
— ring! I'll warrant half his patients didn't feel as 
miser'ble as I do this momin'. I expect there'll be mud 
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an inch deep in that parlor of his, — for if you stood 
over 'em with a cat-o*-nine-tails you couldn't make 'em 
clean their feet They don't know what sweepin' is, I 
guess; — if they had a little more healthy exercise, 
mebbe they wouldn't need to be spied into with his 
fixin's." 

As Miss Sterne thus soliloquized, she was going 
slowly down the front stairs. Before she reached the 
last one she stopped short, and taking a prolonged 
sniff, said, ''Well, I never smelt such a smell o' peach- 
meats, — I've heard the Thompsonians used 'em, but I 
didn't know he did." 

Then she opened the front door, and looking out, 
remarked that it was going to be a dull day, and 
expressed the mild hope that it might rain pitchforks^ 
so she might get a little rest from the "everlastin* 
ringin' of that bell." " An' now," said she, "I'll go at 
them parlors, an' see if I can't hoe 'em out" 

She opened the parlor door, advanced a step or 
two, and started back, for there sat the little 
doctor, apparently asleep, with his head resting on 
the table. " Tired out, I s'pose," said Miss Sterne ; 
" well, if he is, I can't let him sleep here ; the room's 
got to be swept, anyhow." As she said this, she 
stepped up to the Doctor, and laid her hand gently on 
his shoulder, to waken him. 
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" Goodness, the man's dead ! " 

It gives the strongest heart a shock to be brought 
unexpectedly face to face with the dead, and Miss Sterne 
stood for some minutes half paralyzed with fear and 
surprise. Then she saw the letter lying on the box, 
and she saw, too, that it bore her own name. She 
took it up and read the superscription : — 

" For the housekeeper, Miss Sterne ; the letter and the box to 
be opened when she is alone. 

"Hermann Steinboldt." 

" Well, I never I " exclaimed Miss Sterne. " I wish 
people wouldn't do such things. I'm bothered enough 
with live folks. I'm good mind not to touch it. 
Mebbe it's askin' me to notify his rel'tives tho'. I 
guess, on the whole, I'll take 'em both to my room. 
Goodness gracious, I s'pose I ought to notify the 
police ! I ought to have done that the first thing! I 
s'pose they'll have to have a cor'ner's inquest an' all 
that sort o' nonsense ; but I don't see what good it'll 
do, for the man's as dead as he can be, and all the 
cor'ners in creation couldn't bring him to life again." 

After this very wise reflection. Miss Sterne took the 
box and the letter to her room, and then hastened to 
the front door to look for a policeman. She saw one 
at a little distance off, and throwing her apron over her 
head, ran out to call him. 
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" Look here," she said, " I want you right oflf.** 

^What's the matter?" asked the policeman. 

"Never mind what's the matter, — matter enough; 
youll see if you jes' step along with me, — though 
what upon earth possessed him to do it is more'n I can 
telL" 

When the two entered the house, Miss Sterne threw 
open the parlor door, and pointing to the dead doctor, 
said:— • 

" There he is, — an' I don't know any more about it 
than you do, an I don't know any thing about his 
rel'tives ; but he's a corpse, an' if I can do any thing 
for him you can call on me." 

Notwithstanding this avowal on Miss Sterne's part, 
the policeman asked many questions, to which he only 
got the most curt and unsatisfactory answers. There 
was evidence enough that it was a case of suicide, and 
so arrangements were made for an inquest Miss 
Sterne was notified to be present as a witness, and in 
the meanwhile she was left alone to investigate the 
contents of the letter and the box. 

That day Dr. Steinboldt's patients came as usual, 
but a more important visitor than any of them had 
stepped in the night before and monopolized the estab- 
lishment Indeed, the visitor himself was a physician. 
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and at a glance had gone to the depth of every motive 
of the little doctor's life. He was a physician that 
comes unbidden and to all alike. He has wonderful 
power, and a clear vision that sees to the very soul of 
things. He finds our hearts and lays them bare. He 
lays his hands upon our weary heads, and the things 
that have troubled us trouble us no more. He comes 
with feet of velvet, so softly, so swiftly, that even 
while we sleep he may cure us without disturbing our 
slumbers. Sent of God, to rich and poor alike, to 
kings and emperors and peasants, to all nations and 
peoples, this good physician comes to fulfil Christ's 
crowning promise of rest to all who are ''weary and 
heavy laden." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HOMB AGAIN. 

IT 1/as whispered one Sunday at church, that, before 
another week passed over, Owen Rood would be at 
home again ; and ^' High time it is," said Mrs. Meach- 
em ; " for, if ever a woman needed a helper an' a com- 
forter, it's poor Mrs. Rood. She's growing as thin as a 
shad ; an' no wonder, with all her troubles." This was 
very true. Mrs. Rood did need a strong heart and a 
strong arm to lean on, and she looked forward to 
Owen's coming with great anxiety. How closely she 
watched for the steamer's report : no old salt ever pored 
over the " shipping intelligence " with greater interest 
than did Mrs. Rood. Her dear boy, her hope and her 
stay, was coming home. It was the one thought by 
day, and constant recurring dream by night Would 
he be much changed ? Not to her at least We are 
always the same to our mothers. What if we grow old, 
and our hair gets gray, and our shoulders bent with the 
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cares of life ; what if, from careless, tow-headed young- 
sters, we grow into severe and spectacled old men, — it 
is all the same to the mother's heart; and she folds 
'^ her boy " to her bosom with all the old warmth and 
tenderness. Blessed mother's love, that sees all things 
change, and remains unchangeable 1 We may be sure, 
that, wherever we are, diere is always a heart yearning 
for us j that, however the world may judge us, there is 
one who sees us as we would like to be, and not as we 
are ; there is one hand always stretched forth to bless 
us, to lead us if we will be led, to beckon us back to 
virtue if we go astray. Mother, — sweetest of names, 
tenderest of ties ! — let us pronounce it with reverence ; 
doubly so if she who gave us birth is now reckoned 
among lost saints. 

The Deacon, too, had something to say about Owen's 
coming home. He said, in spite of himself, it would 
remind him of the prodigal's return ; and he did hope 
young Rood had left all his profligate ways behind him. 
Twas enough for Sister Rood to be plagued as she 
was, widiout having her son come home and be a 
reproach to her. " Young Rood ain't never been what 
he should be: he's always been a scoffer; but the 
Lord's mercy is powerful enough to embrace him, I 
s'pose, if he ain't sinned away the Spirit. If he should 
reform though, 'twould be like a mericle, and he'd be a 
veritable brand plucked from the burning." 
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Even Mr. Moore remembered Owen's prospective 
return ; and his prayer that morning asked God's bless- 
ing on the young man who was now on his way home, 
and that he might be a comfort to his widowed mother. 
Achsah heard him, and knew at once to whom he re- 
ferredi and said Amen in her heart of hearts. 

It was only two days after, that Mrs. Rood received 
a telegram from Owen. It was dated at New York, 
and read as follows : — 

'' Back again, safe and sound ; shall be with you to- 
morrow." 

You may be quite sure Mrs. Rood did not sleep 
much that night. She could hardly wait for the morn- 
ing ; and, when morning came> she could only think ot 
Owen, and found it hard to busy herself about any 
thing. Just after breakfast there came a second tele- 
gram, dated at Boston, and saying, — 

''Come to me at once. I shall be at the Revere 
House." 

What could it mean? Was her dear boy sick? was 
he in trouble? She asked herself a hundred questions 
of this sort, while on her way to him. In the evening, 
with trembling steps, she ascended the steps of the 
hotel where he was, and was overjoyed beyond expres- 
sion to meet her son at the door, looking well and 
cheerful. It was a very joyous meeting. Owen was 
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not much changed, only a little matured, and a little 
sunburnt by his sea-voyage. " And now, mother," he 
said, after the first words of salutation were over, " I 
must explain why I telegraphed you to come here. 
Vou were surprised when you received the telegram ; 
were you not ? " 

** Indeed I was, and alanned. I thought you might 
be ill." 

** Vm sorry I alarmed you : it was thoughtless of me, 
but I couldn't very well explain by telegraph. Now, 
what I did want, was this : there is a friend of mine, or 
rather an acquaintance, a German widow, here, who is 
in great trouble, and for whom I want your advice and 
assistance. She came over in the same ship with me ; 
and, though I did not know her till three weeks ago, we 
have become very good friends, and she has completely 
won my. sympathy and pity by her loneliness, and by an 
occurrence that has taken place since our arrival." 

"Where is she now, Owen?" 

"Oh 1 here in the house. I'll take you to her direct- 
ly; butiirst let me tell you all about her. You see, to 
make a long story short, she came out here to join her 
brother, who was some kind of a new-fangled physician. 
She had his address ; and, the instant we arrived here 
this morning, I took her to his house. There was some- 
thing of a confusion there : people were going in and 
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out, although it was very early, and a policeman was 
stationed at the door. We went in, and there found 
that her brother had oommitted suicide daring the 
night It was a fearful shock to Madame Wandl, for 
that is the lady's name ; and I brought her back here 
in a half-fainting condition. She has been quite pros- 
trated by the blow ; for it was her only brother, and 
almost her only relative, so that all day she has not 
been able to leave her room." 

''Ho>y dreadful!" said Mrs. Rood: "let us go to 
her at once." 

"Very soon," said Owen; "but first, mother, I want 
to make some inquiries about our DickeyviUe friends.'' 

" By * our DickeyviUe friends,' I suppose you particu- 
larly mean Achsah." 

" Is she well ? " asked Owen, trying to assume a tone 
of indifference. 

" I believe so, but looking careworn and sad : you 
will cheer her up, Owen." 

" I shall not see her," replied Owen, "except as chance 
might bring us together." 

" Shall not see her ! " exclaimed Mrs. Rood. 

"No, mother: all is over between us. Six short 
months of separation has ended the romance, and 
Achsah does not care for me any longer." 

" You surprise me, Owen, by what you say. There 
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is some misunderstanding, I am sure ; but a meeting 
and an explanation will make all right again." 

" No : it is all over ; every thing, is as plain as day. 
I wish to Heaven there was only a misunderstanding : 
it is more than that. But do not let us talk about it : 
Achsah has written to me, and told me her mind in the 
plainest, unkindest way ; and that is the end of it all. 
Don't speak to me of her, the subject is a painful one ; 
and now let us go to Madame Wandl." 

They found Madame Wandl in her room, and very 
much overcome by the misfortune that had befallen 
her. Little Hermann was with her, very fair and beau- 
tiful, and very sympathizing, with the instinctive sympa- 
thy which children have. He knew that his mother was 
sad, why he could not exactly understand ; and as Mrs. 
Rood entered the room, he was fondly caressing his 
mother, his golden hair lying across her pale face, and 
his arms wound tightly about her neck. Mrs. Rood 
thought she had never seen a more beautiful child, or a 
sweeter-faced woman than Madame Wandl. The two 
K omen were friends at once ; and, after a brief intro- 
duction, Owen had the good sense to take himself off, 
and leave his mother and Madame Wandl together. 
When he returned, an hour after, it was all arranged 
that he and his mother should remain with our sorrow- 
stricken friend till after her brother's funeral, and that 
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then Madame Wandl shoald go to DickeyvQle 
them, and stay there till she should decide what was 
best for her to do further. 

The next day Oiqen and his mother left Madame 
Wandl long enough to pay a visit to Ann Vazly. It 
gave Owen something of a shock when he saw hb aunt 
She was very much changed, and seemed at first hardly 
to realize that it was Owen who stood before her, in die 
narrow cell. 

"Owen Rood — oh, yes! I remember. Well, 
Owen, I suppose you hate me, like all the rest, and be- 
lieve all they say about me ? " she said. 

" Hate you, — no, of course not I have come to be 
of service to you if I can ; and I'm deeply sorry to find 
you in so much trouble," said Owen. 

"Yes, it is trouble; but Owen," she said, "I didn't 
do it I've told the truth before God, in my statement, 
but nobody believes me. Couldn't you do something 
to make people believe me, Owen ? " 

" I don't know, aunt We shall all try to do what we 
can for you. You must remember I've only just come 
home, and I haven't seen your statement" 

"And have you come back to marry that Sterne 
girl?" said Ann Vazly, her mind evidently wander- 
ing. 

" No, aunt I have come back only to be a comfort 
to you and my mother." 
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"Well, well, we need comfort. I don't find much 
comfort in anything : it is no use praying, Owen. IVe 
given that up. I think God has forsaken me, and may 
be I deserve it" 

" O Ann I don't talk so," said Mrs. Rood. « God is 
always with us." 

" They say so ; they say so : but I'm afraid he don't 
come inside those dreadful walls." Then Miss Vaxly 
became a little incoherent, rambled off talk about her 
statement, and mixed up with it names that Owen had 
never heard before. The interview was a painful one, 
and Owen was glad when it was over. He talked with 
his mother about the affair on their way back to the 
hotel, but, from what she could tell him about her sis- 
ter's statement, could not gather much hope of her in- 
nocence. It all had a bad look ; but then Mrs. Rood 
believed in her sistef 's innocence, and Owen tried hard 
to share his mother's belief. 

There was one more day, and then Dr. Steinboldt's 
funeral : after that was over, the little party found their 
way back to Dickey ville; and Madame Wandl thanked 
God that she had found such friends as the Roods, 
who gave her not only a pleasant home, but their sym- 
pathy and love. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AMONG THE DICKEYVILLIANS. 

WHEN Owen Rood and his mother, accompanied 
by Madame Wandl and little Hermann, arrived 
at Dickeyville, it so happened that that pattern of 
piety, Deacon Sterne, was at the station. This good 
man was not without that curiosity that is generally 
believed to enter largely into the mental composition 
of every born and bred Yankee, and he was drifting 
about the platform, reading the names on the trunks, 
listening anxiously with apparent unconcern to the 
groups of people who were talking, diligently inquiring 
the names of all strangers ; in fact, storing his mind 
with all the useful knowledge that can be gathered at 
such a place, when he spied Owen Rood. He hurried 
up to him, and putting forth his hand, said in meek 
and oily tones : — 
" Well, now, Mr. Rood, how d'ye do ? Home again, 
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home again, from a fumin shore, as the song says. 
Hope you're well, an' goin' to. settle down with us now. 
Sad news, that about your aunt, wasn't it? Still 'twa'n't 
no fault of youm. Oh, there's your mother. Didn't 
see her at first. How d'ye do, sister Rood ? Glad to 
see that han'some boy of yours back again. Hain't 
changed much, has he ? Looks just the same as he did 
when he started o£E;" and all the time the Deacon was 
saying this, he was casting side glances at Madame 
Waudl, who was standing near by. '* Some friend of 
yourn, Mrs. Rood?" he continued, inquiringly, and 
with a motion of his hand toward that lady. ''In 
moumin' too, I see ; widow, . mebbe ? It's touchin' to 
see one so young clad in the garb o' woe, — but such 
is life, — such is life, — here to-day an' gone to-mor- 
row." Mrs. Rood saw that Deacon Sterne was attract- 
ing Madame Wandl's attention by his remarks, and 
moreover that he was determined to know who the 
stranger was, and so presented him at once to that 
lady. 

" Madame Wandl, this is Deacon Sterne, one of our 
neighbors." 

"How d'ye do, marm?" said the Deacon, putting 
forth his bony hand. "Hope you're pretty well. 
Han'some boy that of yours, marm," stroking little 
Hermann's curls. 
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''Very well, I thank you, sir," replied Madame 
Wandl, with an unmistakable German accent 

" Ha, fomin, I see," said the Deacon. "What part 
of 'Urop* do you come from, if I may make so bold as 
to inquire ? " 

'' From Germany, sir. I came over in the same ship 
with Mr. Rood." 

After this there was a brief continuation oi common- 
place compliments, but Deacon Sterne was evidently 
anxious to get away from the station, and was soon 
hurrying that long-necked bay mare of his on her way 
home. When he reached his house, he hurried to the 
chamber where Mrs. Sterne was lying ill, and where 
Achsah was watching by her bedside. 

" How's ma been since I left ? " inquired the Deacon. 

" I feel pretty comfortable just now, Manlius," an- 
swered Mrs. Sterne herself, in the feeblest accents ; 
" and IVe been trying to urge Achsah to go and lie 
down. She looks all tired out" 

" Oh, no, I*m not very tired," said Achsah. " I must 
stay till after it's time for you to take your next medi- 
cine, and then ' Mrs. Meachem is coming in to sit 
awhile with you." 

The Deacon had dropped into a chair with a kind of 
^oan, and Achsah looked up and inquired what was 
the matter. 
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''It's the wickedness of human natur', Achsah. 
I've seen a sight this morning that made my heart 
bleed. Verily, the heart of man b deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked." • 

"What was it, father?" asked Achsah. 

"Well, rd rather not tell. I ain't one that believes 
in talkin' about my neighbors; but oh, the depravity of 
the unregenerate 1 It's just as I thought. I hoped it 
wasn't true, but it is, — too true, — too truel Ma, 
Owen Rood's come home again." 

He watched Achsah very closely as he said this, but 
wasn't able to detect any thing like a look of interest in 
her face. 

" How glad his mother will be," said Mrs. Sterne ; 
" she is so fond of him." 

" Well, I don't know about that," said the Deacon ; 
" sometimes a welcome is sorrowfuller than a partin'. 
She ain't the kind of a lookin' woman as I should like 
to see a son of mine with, an' a bringin' to America. 
Why, Achsah, what's the matter ? Goodness gracious I 
the girl's faint, I do believe," and the Deacon seized a 
glass of water, and dashed it in his daughter's face. 
It was true that Achsah had nearly fainted away. She 
was too weak, too much worn out with watching, to 
bear such a shock as her father had given her. The 
Deacon supported her to a lounge in the room> and 
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after she had recovered a little, went out for MraL 
Meachem. Mrs. Sterne knew well enough what had 
so affected Achsah, and, for that matter, so did the 
Deacon. 

Poor girl I she was overwhelmed by what she had 
heard. She lay there with her large eyes half closed, 
and her face wearing an expression of the most hope- 
less grief. Twas true, then, that Owen had been false 
to her ; that he had deceived her, that all the stories 
about him were true. She had never believed them. 
She had struggled with doubt, and her faith in her love 
had triumphed ; but now, — the past was but a cold 
memory, and the future colder than the past. She 
had counted so much on his return, — waiting with 
patience through the long weeks, — that at the end 
she might lay her weary head upon his breast, and tell 
him she had found comfort in her unwavering love ; 
but alas, — and alas 1 — for beyond this word she could 
not go ! It enclosed the sum of her sorrowing ; there 
was no hope beyond it How she suffered 1 The 
whole past of her life drifted, a cruel tide, over her 
heart, each remembered incident, each cherished 'rec- 
ollection, changed in a moment, by a single word, to a 
chill, heavy-beating wave. It was the old story of the 
bitterness of remembered joy, midst sorrowing. No 
tears came to her relief; there is no such blessing for 
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those who suffer most deeply. But Achsah was not 
one to abandon herself to her disappointment ; before 
the day was over, she was again about her duties, and 
it seemed to Mrs. Sterne that her hands had never 
been more tender in their ministrations before. 

And poor Mrs. Sterne needed tender ministrations, 
for she was very sick, and failing rapidly. She could 
hardly lift her hands from the bed, and her voice 
sounded like a voice in the distance. She saw how 
her daughter was suffering, but her motherly instinct, 
true ever as the needle to the pole, told her that it was 
one of those cases where words would be useless as a 
means of comfort The Deacon, too, began to feel 
alarmed about his daughter. From the moment he 
had told of Owen Rood's arrival home, and of the 
strange woman he had brought with him, Achsah had 
seemed to lose all inclination to take her meals, to 
sleep or to rest herself ; in the morning her feet were 
as weary as at night ; but she faithfully did every duty 
that came in the way of her daily life. Tjie Deacon 
said to himself, " My wife can't last long, and what 
sliould I do if Achsah was taken away too?" He 
begged his daughter to go out and take some exercise ; 
told her that he meant to send for her aunt Emily to 
come and keep house, and even went so far as to ask 
her one day if there was not some delicacy he could 
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get for her to eat. After two or three days^ Mrs. 
Stcme added her entreaties to the Deacon's, that 
Achsah would seek some change, — go out for a walk, 
or go and pay a visit to some of her friends in the vil- 
lage. The girl consented, rather from a desire to 
please her mother than in obedience to her own in- 
clinations, and wandered forth listlessly into the very 
path where Owen had told her a few months before 
how much he loved her, — where he had asked her to 
become his wife. Hidden in that moment of bliss, 
what a prolific germ of sorrow there had been; and 
thus it is often in life, — we pay for a moment of 
ecstasy by hours of gloom. She sat down by the 
road-side, and went over the scene in her mind as she 
had done a hundred times before ; the remembrance 
did her no good, and she was sadder than ever when 
she turned to go home. 

As she rose up, she saw two figures in the distance 
and approaching her. How her heart beat then ; for 
one of them she knew well, and a presentiment told 
her who the other was. It was Owen; he was ear- 
nestly engaged in conversation with a woman in black, 
who walked beside him, and she, as she walked, bent 
her head to catch every word, and thoughtlessly 
pulled a wild flower to pieces. The two would have 
passed anywhere for a pair of lovers; and so Achsah 
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thought as she saw them. She knew this was the 
woman who had stolen away her place in Owen's 
heart, and good and pure as she was, she hated her 
intensely. You may set this down as a rule : that the 
heart having the greatest capacity for love has the 
greatest capacity for hatred also. The couple were 
talking so earnestly that they did not see Achsah till 
they were by her side. Then Madame Wandl looked 
up, and said, loudly enough for Achsah to hear, and 
in her pretty broken English : — 

« What a pretty girl 1 " 

And what did Owen Rood? He simply lifted his 
hat and bowed, as he would have bowed to a mere 
acquaintance, — and passed by. Perhaps his heart 
smote him for doing so, — for his face flushed a little 
as he saw that look of agony that came into Achsah's 
face. I hope it did, and that the memory of that look 
haunted him in his dreams and disturbed his hours of 
reverie for days and days. I don't think Madame 
Wandl observed any change in Owen's manner ; though 
the conversation was a little less spirited after they had 
passed the poor girl. 

But Achsah, poor Achsah I She turned and looked 
after them as they passed her, standing rooted to the 
spot till they were out of sight Then she put her pale 
lips tightly together, pressed her hand hard upon her 
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heart, and walked on. On, on, on she walked, list- 
lessly, without a feeling of fatigue. It was after sunset 
when she returned, and her dress was wet with the dew 
where it had touched the pathside grass. She went 
straightway to her room, neglecting the supper that 
had been kept for her, and threw herself upon the bed. 
After a little time there was a gentle tap at the door, 
and Emily Sterne entered the room. She had arrived 
during Achsah's absence, — having been sent for by 
the Deacon. She knew the whole story of Achsah's 
disappointment, — and, what was better than all, she 
knew how to comfort the girl. Under the rough ex- 
terior of Emily Sterne's ways, there was a good wom- 
anly heart, full of the tenderest S3rmpathies, and very 
clear ideas as to human nature and the trials that 
beset it. She went to the bed where Achsah was 
lying, and, lifting her up gently, kissed her over and 
over again, as if she had been an infant She did not 
speak, till Achsah herself was ready to break thei 
silence. Then she listened patiently to all the girl 
had to say ; it was very little ; a few sentences, broken 
with sighs, — and the story was all told. 

It was the old, old story, — love, trust, hope, disap- 
pointment. The story that has been told by many a 
daughter of Eve since the world begun, and will be 
told by many more, as long as women are trustful and 
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men are fickle. At its conclusion there were tears in 
Emily Sterne's eyes ; she had no word of comment, she 
only begged Achsah to try and forget her trouble in 
her present duties. 

" Come, dear," she said, " let us go to your mother 
now, and by-and-by, when we are alone again, I, too, 
have a long story to tell, — and have come for your 
help and advice. Poor little dove! you are in. trouble 
when I need your comfort ; so we must help each other 
to * bear one another's burdens.' " 

So the two descended to Mrs. Sterne's bedside. The 
Deacon was there already, and good Mrs. Meachem 
also, who had been a frequent and willing nurse in the 
household. Here let me say, there is no more beauti- 
ful phase of New England life than that which shows 
itself in neighborly offices in times of sickness and 
death. Then all prejudices of sect or education are 
forgotten, and there is a rivalry in good acts, beautiful 
to behold. There was apparently little change in Mrs. 
Sterne's condition ; but there was a change, and one 
that had brought to the room an ominous, instructive 
silence, — an ineffable silence that all have felt who 
have seen the tide of life turn and ebb out surely and 
slowly toward the unknown sea. It is a singular thing 
in our natures, that without a word or a sign we feel 
the entrance of the angel of death into a household. 
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When the shadow comes, every foot treads more care- 
fully, every voice is lowered in its tone, every trifling 
thought is suppressed in the utterance. At the same 
time there is sure to come into the eyes of the sufferer 
a strange look, — as of one who sees through and be- 
yond all earthly things. This is the coming of death, 
the loosing of the silver cord, the breaking of the 
pitcher at the fountain. '* Struck with death '' is the 
awkward New England expression, an expression orig- 
inating with that crew of Puritans, a set of persecuted 
persecutors who made the path to heaven as dismal as 
possible, and then with sticks and stones, with halter 
and with flame, strove to drive people into it It is an 
ugly expression, and we will not apply it to the going 
out of Mrs. Sterne's earthly life ; let us rather say, that 
the light of Heaven rested on her eyes, — only the first 
breaking of the morning, but giving promise of a radi- 
ant daylight soon. 

" To all, to each, sooner or later, delicate death ; " 
and to this woman, whose life had been uneventful in 
great deeds, but glorious in the patient acceptance of 
every-day crosses, it was very near. There was no 
sleep in the house that night; there was watching and 
waiting. They treasured every smallest word the wom- 
an said, thinking it might be her last, and precious to 
the memory. Toward morning, so near that the sky 
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was purple in the east, Mrs. Sterne called Achsah to 
her bedside, and whispered some parting words to her. 
What they were I do not know ; I only know that when 
she rose again her tears fell on her dying mother's face, 
and that she said through her sobs, " Til try — I'll try." 
Then Deacon Sterne did a characteristic thing ; he ap- 
proached his wife, with something like a look of real 
sorrow on his countenance, and, bending over her, 
said : — 
"Ma, you can't last long, — shall I pray with you?" 
And the poor woman only answered, to the Deacon's 
great astonishment, — " There is no time." Then the 
Deacon conceived the idea of sending for the minister ; 
so he despatched his chore-boy for the Rev. Mortimer 
Moore. But it wasn't necessary ; and even if it had 
been, his coming would have been too late. Once 
they thought their sufferer was dead, she lay so still. 
Then her lips moved again, and Emily Sterne, who had 
stood by her for hours, bent close and heard her re-^ 
peating a simple littie prayer which I dare say we all 
know, and have all said a thousand times when we 
were children. Her strength was so far gone that she 
could not get beyond the first line, and so she closed 
her eyes as she had done when a child, whispering, 
" Now I lay me down to sleep," and the angels said — 
Amen. 
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The sun has just risen, in all the ^otj ai an autumn 
morning, the trees are full of birds, the flowers are 
laden with dew, and here and there a leaf has been 
touched by the passing frost Fling open wide the 
window and let all the glory in. Let the light of day, 
the golden, warm sunlight fall on the closed eyelids, 
which it cannot warm and waken; let the breeze, 
scented with the perfume of a million flowers, touch 
this brow that is now golden-crowned ; let the full mel- 
ody of the birds come in, till the silence of those dear 
dead lips is forgotten. Bring flowers, and scatter them 
everywhere, say prayers of thanksgiving and sing 
songs of triumph for the soul that has entered into 
life. 

There is death in the house. Achsah bends ovev the 
placid face, so still, so peaceful, so beautiful in its last 
smile. Her tears of parting fall fast on the cold cheek, 
beside which she once nestled her baby face, and cov- 
ered with her first kisses. She smooths back the thin 
silver hair from the brow, folds the weary hands across 
the breast, and knows her mother is at peace. Into 
her heart there comes a dreadful feeling of utter deso- 
lation, — of loneliness indescribable. But if one word 
of hers could call the shriven soul back to its clay, she 
would not utter it To her the most charmed relation- 
ship of life is forever at an end. The word Mother is 
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henceforth only a memory, a tender, loving memory 
about which cliag the only joys of her childhood. But 
oh ! comfort beyond words, she knows that the scale of 
har loss is balanced with a full compensation of gain ; 
and henceforth the words Angel and Mother are one 
and the same to her. 

There were two long days of sad preparation, and 
then the funeral. The coming of many people to the 
house, some full of sorrow, and some, I fear, full of 
curiosity, the solemn reading of the comforting words 
of St. John, the winding of the long procession to the 
quiet graveyard, the dreadful fall of the earth upon the 
coffin, and all was over. Through all these trying scen^, 
nothing could exceed the kindness of the Rev. Mortimer 
Moore. He said some good words to Achsah, words full 
of heartfelt sympathy ; he brought the choicest flowers as 
a last oflering for the dead ; and at the funeral he was like 
one inspired. Achsa^ saw all this, and wondered if in 
time it might not have been possible for her to have felt 
something akin to love for him. Not that she gave any 
definite shape to this thought, — to have asked herself 
this question would have found but one answer in her 
breast; still, the thought came and went, and seemed 
somehow to couple itself with her mother's dying words. 
She had seen Owen at her mother's funeral, and could 
she have known what emotions were stirring his heart, it 
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would have been better for them both. He IcMiged to go 
to her, to comfort her in her grief, to press her hands in 
his, to fold her in his strong arms, and to tell her, in low, 
impassioned words, how much he loved her still He felt 
that she had been false to him, and yet he loved her with 
all the devotion of the first moment He tried hard to 
steel his heart against any such emotion, — to make him- 
self believe that in time he should come to hate a girl who 
had been false. It was no use; love was king in his 
breast, and ruled there. 

The Deacon bore his wife's death with systematic and 
precise fortitude, and mourned in the most orthodox 
fashion. He wiped his eyes once or twice at the funeral, 
and looked quite as solemn as the occasion demanded. 
He knew very well that the loss was a great one ; that no 
one else would look after the household affairs with the 
same patient fidelity that his wife had done, — but then, 
he said, — 

"The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away, and I 
ain't one to rebel against the decrees of Providence. My 

■ 

bosom may be torn into more'n a hundred pieces by my 
tremenjous affliction, but I'm like David of old, mighty 
king and blessed singer of Israel, I can call unto the 
Lord for peace an' comfort, well knowin' that he heareth 
the prayer of the righteous. Mis' Sterne was a faithful 
housewife, always in her lot an' place, and I might search 
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— hem — might search the Scriptures — in fact, I must 
search the Scriptures for consolation. She was savin', 
thrifty, provident, an' obejient unto her husband." 

The Deacon even went so far in his tender devotion to 
his wife's memory as to compose an epitaph for her tomb- 
stone, which he went about reading to everybody at the 
funeral, and which may now be seen in the Dickeyville 
graveyard. I think he would not have been averse to 
have had it sung as part of the exercises if he c6uld have 
found a tune fitting to its lugubrious measures. It was as 
follows, and would have been much longer had not the 
sudden thougljt of the stone-cutter's charge of five cents 
a letter come into his mind and checked his flow of in- 
spiration : — 

" O Sinner I pause, and take a thought 
As you are passing by, 
That life's a thing that can't be bought 
And all of us must die. 

** Here lies the mortal form of one 
Who spent her life in prayer, 
Who's passed beyond the shining sun 
To go on praying there. 

''A mother true, a faithful wife, 
Obedient uhto God ; 
How few there are lead such a life x 
Tread lightly on the sod. 
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" These verses are all writ by him 
Who mourns her loss full sore, 
He knows that she*s a seraphim. 
But still his bosom's tore." 

These verses may not strike the ordinary reader as 
showing any great degree of poetical power, but there 
was one person, who, when she heard them, was affected 
most deeply, and shed tears copiously: that was Miss 
Iphigenia Lake. Her pity for the Deacon's forlorn con- 
dition was something most touching to see. " Oh, how 
lonely, very lonely you will be, Deacon. And you have 
been such a good husband. But don't give way to your 
feelings any more than you can help, Deacon : bear up 
as you always have done, with noble Christian fortitude. 
And, my dear brother in the church, — I may call you dear 
at such a time, may I not? — if we can do any thing to 
comfort you, ma and I, in our little bower of a home, 
come as often as you like, and you will be most heartily 
welcome, indeed you will." Mrs. Meachem heard that 
little speech, and so far forgot herself as to speak of its 
author as an "artful old maid," but the Deacon was 
pleased with Miss Lake's delicate attentions, and replied 
to her invitation that he felt "thankful unto Providence 
tor raisin' up so many kind and S3rmpathizin' friends to 
hun." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



BITS OF GOSSIP. 



ONE Sunday, after Madame Wandl arrived in 
Dickeyville, there was an uncommonly large at- 
tendance at the village church, because everybody 
wanted to see just what kind of a woman it was that 
Owen Rood had brought home with him. Ever since 
the arrival, Deacon Sterne and Miss Lake had diligently 
Spread the news far and wide that Owen had come home 
and brought a sweetheart with him, — a young widow, — 
whom they ventured to say he would marry shortly. 
Miss Lake said to the writer of this, who took pains to 
draw her out on the subject, well knowing the value of 
her opinion, that she — 

" Shouldn't have thought any respectable woman, I 
might almost say decent woman, would have so far for- 
got herself as to set her cap for a mere boy like Owen 
Rood, — before she was out of her weeds, too. But 
she is foreign, and I suppose that accounts for it. It 
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wouldn't be my way, Elder Pennot, indeed it wouldn't 
I'm far different from that, — I might say, too modest 
I should blush with shame if it was said of me that I 
ever led a young man on. There's been chances enough, 
but I've said again and again to ma, *' I don't want to 
marry young ; let me enjoy the sweet freedom of girl- 
hood a little longer ; I'm not yet fit to be a wife, much 
less a mother." 

I could not help admiring Miss Lake's innocence in 
making this declaration, and I listened with great inter- 
est to an account of how she called on Mrs. Rood, with 
a desire to be friendly to Madame Wandl, and how she 
had only a most unsatisfactory glimpse of Owen's for- 
eign friend, whom she was bound to say was " very fair 
looking; not beautiful, you know, far from it, — too 
coarse to be beautiful. She hadn't that ineffable air 
of refinement which one would expect to see in the face 
of a woman who had been chastened by grief. If Owen 
Rood had to go to Europe to look for a beauty he might 
have done better by remaining in Dickeyville," and Miss 
Lake daintily arranged a childish curl that hung over her 
forehead (covering a wrinkle, I dare say), and glanced 
into a mirror with a simper of complacent self-admira- 
tion, which she probably never imagined she wore. 

On the Sunday morning following, the interest of the 
village was divided between a promised sermon on love 
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by the Rev. Mortimer Moore and the prospect of see- 
ing this stranger about whom there had been so much 
gossip. The bell had stopped tolling and the men were 
dropping into their pews one by one. The buzzing of 
female voices became hushed as Mr. Moore entered the 
pulpit, and the whole congregation was in a capital con- 
dition for close and critical observation, when Owen 
and his mother entered, accompanied by Madame 
Wandl, whose face, to everybody's disa;ppointment, was 
wholly concealed by a widow's veil. But what caused 
that buzz throughout the meeting-house? What was 
the cause of the significant glances that were exchanged 
between the devout? Only this: that Madame Wandl, 
on entering Mrs. Rood's pew, had deliberately crossed 
herself and knelt down ; yes, crossed herself ! The " scar- 
let woman " wds in their midst, — the hallowed precincts 
of the Dicke3rville meeting-house had been invaded by 
^n emissary of Rome. There was no doubt about it ; 
this woman was a Catholic, and brazen-faced enough to 
avow it before them all. The people could hardly com- 
pose themselves sulficiently to listen to Mr. Moore's ser- 
mon, nor could they hardly wait for the noonday inter- 
mission to exchange their opinions on this Romish in- 
vader of the sanctuary. She had left no room for doubt. 
Had she simply kneeled down for a moment. 6f silent 
prayer, they might have considered her an Episcopa- 
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lian, and quite bad enough at that ; but she had lifted 
her hand and made what they considered the idolatrous 
sign of the cross from forehead to heart It was to them 
a symbol of image worship, a reminder of persecuted 
Protestants, a sign under which massacres had been 
perpetrated, a means adopted by Rome for the promul- 
gation of its hateful errors, of every thing, in fact, that 
the enemies of Rome urge against that great branch of 
the Church Catholic. To this sorrowing woman it was 
simply a reminiscence of the Great Martyr, a sign of 
comfort and blessing, a symbol of the faith through 
which she sought peace and salvation, a repetition of 
the serpent lifted up in the wilderness for the healing 
of the nations. But it marked her out as one to be 
shunned and insulted, to be pointed out as an imper- 
illed soul to the children, to be watched as a suspected 
spy from the enemy's camp. 

It was a remarkable sermon that Mr. Moore preached 
that morning : a sermon that went home to many a heart, 
and served to do much good if its precepts were kept 
in mind and heeded. It was on love, — the grand prin- 
ciple at the bottom of all moral progress in the world. 
A word that sweeps the heavens in comprehensiveness, 
encloses all the attributes of God, and embraces all the 
duties of a Christian life. He dwelt long and eloquently 
on the word as the chosen '* crown name " of God ; and 
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then, by way of application, showed how it was the f oun* 
dation stone of spiritual advancement. Some preach- 
ers would have scrupled at making a more direct appli- 
' cation of the subject than this ; not so Mi. Moore. He 
was not the man to strike out wildly in the air like a 
blinded boxer ; he meant that his blows should strike 
home, and so launched them with a directness that was 
sometimes startling. In this case he had something to 
say about lovers, at which many young people in the 
congregation glanced at each other and smiled signifi- 
cantly, as much as to say it was carrying coals to New- 
castle to try to teach them any thing on that subject. 
He thought it the duty of every young person to follow 
the God-given instincts of the soul in choosing a com- 
panion for life, and not to allow any worldly considera- 
tion, any material advantages, to have a part in the 
choice. He thought it, moreover, the duty of parents 
to leave the love affairs of their children quite to them- 
selves, and that persons who had attained years of dis- 
cretion should brook no interference in the choice of 
those to whom they were willing to give themselves for 
better or for worse. It was a good, sensible sermon, 
with just a dash too much of sensationalism, but <^Jt|ie 
whole, abounding in sound counsel and practi 
sense. 
Miss Lake, of course, had her comments to make on 
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it. She said to Sister Meachem as they went out of 
church, '' Well, I shouldn't have thought he'd have dared 
to preach such a sermon. For my part, having been 
brought up in the ways of modesty, I felt like blushing 
many and many times. My opinion is that Mr. Mooie 
better look at home, and not preach what he don't prac- 
tise. He's been a laborer in our vineyard now for some 
months, and he don't show any inclination to choose a 
companion for life. It is all very well to say everybody 
ought to enter into the holy and beautiful state of mat- 
rimony, — but it is difficult to choose when one has of- 
fers and offers, indeed it is. Sister Meachem. The 
idea of his preaching like that when he's flung himself 
at the feet of half the young ladies in the society. O 
my dear friend, I might relate my own little anecdote 
if I would, but I'm far too timid, really I am." 

Then there was a good deal of talk of Owen Rood 
and Madame WandL It was accepted as one of the 
things beyond dispute that she was his sweetheart, — 
and all comments were based on that supposition. Dea- 
con Sterne approached Miss Lake just as she finished 
the paragraph I have quoted above, and with his eyes 
rolled up to the organ loft, and his face wearing what 
he considered the proper diaconal expression, said in 
deprecating tones, — 

'* We needn't send no more money to foreign mis- 
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sions, Miss Lake, need we, now that foreign missions 
have come to our own doors?" 

" Isn't it dreadful, Deacon? Only to think of it I af 
ter. all we've prayed and besought for the wicked Catho- 
lics, to think one should profane the peaceful vale of 
our Siloam with their horrid mummery. O Deacon I 
if you could only talk with that erring woman, your burn- 
ing eloquence in the Master's cause might draw her into 
the fold. Promise me you will see and talk with her, — 
do promise, Deacon." 

"Well, mebbe I shall do it; I won't promise, though. 
I shouldn't wonder if I had a little suthin' to say to young 
Owen Rood on the subject. It'll break his poor mother's 
heart to see him marry a Catholic." 

"So, Deacon, you think he's brought her over — here 
— for purposes of wedlock?" asked Miss Lake, covering 
her face with her handkerchief and trying to blush. 

"I fear so — I fear so; an' I hope it ain't no worse." 

Mrs. Meachem, who had listened most attentively to this 
conversation, said she didn't know much about Catholics, 
anyhow, except that they believed in the same Saviour she 
did, and she didn't think any worse of them because they 
loved his cross, and chose to testify to the Master's cause 
by making a sign of it. She said, moreover, that she 
thought that it wasn't any worse to cross one's self than 
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it was to talk about odc's nei^bors^ — In which opinioi], 
I dare say, many of my readers wOl agree with her. Miss 
Lake frowned at Mrs. Meachem's remarks, and said, 
''O Sister Meachem, to think that Deacon Sterne and 
me should hear one to whom we've given the hand of 
fellowship defending those wicked worshippers of idols. 
I fear you don't realize the horrible enormities of those 
people. I must lend you an instructive little book I 
have, called ' High Road to Hell, by an Escaped Nun.' 
It gives vivid pictures of those dreadful priests and their 
unroentiooable atrocities. I've seen its author. Sister 
Meachem, and heard her lecture. It was dreadful to 
hear her tell how they enticed young girls into the con- 
vents to make nuns of them, so they might cut off their 
long hair and sell it to the barbers. And how every day 
or two they dropped one of the sisters down a well, or 
walled her up in a cellar, or poured boiling oil down her 
throat, or pinched her thumbs in a vice till she screamed. 
If you could have heard that poor escaped Miss Bridget 
O'Maudlin talk, you'd never have stood up for a Catholic 
again." 

"Well, I'm thankful I didn't hear her, if it's going to 
make me hate such a lot of my fellow creatures as there 
is Catholics. Besides, they say she is no escaped nun at 
all, but a drunken, imprincipled woman, who never opens 
her mouth without lying." 
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** That's what her wicked enemies say, Sister Meachem, 
but I fear you're prejudiced, indeed I do." 

"Well, it's a comfort to think you're not," said that 
earnest sister, and left the two to their gossip. As she 
left them. Miss Lake continued, with a sigh, that Deacon 
Meachem's wife was a good woman in her way, but wasn't 
spiritual minded. 

Poor Madame Wandl was not allowed to remain long 
in ignorance of the opinion that prevailed of her in 
Dickeyville. Talk about religious persecution I it wasn't 
all confined to the dark ages. A very nasty remnant of 
it may still be seen in almost any New England village. 
It isn't confined to the beautiful and spiritual hatred of 
Protesstants for Catholics, and vice versa, but exists be- 
tween the different sects to a very unheavenly degree. 
In Dickeyville there was a good deal of bigotry hidden 
under a very thin cloak of piety, and I fancy it is much 
the same in many a small town all over 'the world, where 
people have been educated through generations to think 
in certain narrow grooves. 

It was a great pity that these people, not a few of 
whom professed Jesus Christ, and lived the — the — very 
opposite of his teachings, couldn't have confined their 
hatred of the Romanists within such bounds that it 
shouldn't have been an additional burden to Madame 
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Wandl's already overburdened shoulders. But they took 
every occasion to insult and snub the stranger within their 
gates, beginning the very Sunday when tlie Rev. Morti- 
mer Moore had preached his sermon on love. As Mad* 
ame Wandl was passing out of the meeting-house, she 
saw on the steps of that sacred edifice the youngest child 
of Shadrach Pratt, a boy of about the same age of her 
little Hermann. He was a bright-looking little fellow 
and she stopped and patted him on the head, to the lad's 
great delight, for children always like to be noticed by 
strangers. But Mrs. Shadd (so called " for short ")y seeing 
the act, seized her child in the rudest way, saying audibly, 
as she did so, "I can't have my boy taught no Catho- 
lic notions ! " Madame Wandl hardly understood the 
words, but she appreciated the rudeness of the act, and 
was wounded deeply by it. She told Owen afterwards 
about it, and he explained to her the sense in which 
God's second great commandment, regarding love of 
neighbors, was interpreted by a good many of the Dickey- 
villians. It was by making it read something like this : 
" Thou shalt love thy neighbor who believes as thyself." 

That very Sunday night the Deacon had a long talk 
with Achsah regarding her future prospects. He told her 
how disappointed he had been that she should have re- 
fused such a man as tlie minister. ^^ 'Twould have been 
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a great comfort to your poor dead mother if she'd have 
seen you married before she passed away ; an* as for me, 
I'd fairly set my mind on't. You see, daughter, that I 
was right in all I told you about Owen Rood ; he's turned 
out bad, just as I said he would." 

"Well, don't let us talk about him, though I can't un- 
derstand what you mean by ' turned out bad.' I don't 
see but what he's much the same as when he went away, 
— except — except that I was much mistaken in suppos- 
ing he loved me : the fault was mine," said the poor girl, 
every word she spoke on the subject costing her a pang. 

"O Achsah ! why will you shield that depraved young 
man ? He's made you miser'ble, an' me miser'ble, an' he 
was the means of worrying your poor mother into her grave 
before her time. She used to say to me, 'There's our Ach- 
sah, fairly fooled by that young Rood ; why can't she turn her 
attention to the minister, who loves the very ground she 
walks on ? ' An' I used to say, ' Ma,' says I, ' you let our 
Achsah alone ; she's no fool ; she'll come round all right 
in time ; she's nothin' but a young girl now. She'll find 
out soon enough who's who. Look at the difference be- 
tween the two,' says I: * there's young Rood, who ain't 
got no more principle than a heathen Juggernaut, who 
goes an' tells an honest girl he loves her, an' asks her to 
marry him, an' then goes a kiting off to 'Urop', and flirtin' 
round in that dissolute country with forrun women, an' fi- 
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nally brings one home with him, to insult the very girl he 
promised to make his wife. On the other hand, there's 
the minister ; look at him : a preacher of the Gospil, 
whose ways are ways of blessedness, whose paths are 
paths of peace ; a man who sticks closer'n a brother in 
times of affliction, always around comfortin' the sick, 
consolin' the afflicted, an' buryin' the dead ; a man who 
lets his light shine like a light-house set atop of a hill, 
who's got an abundance of this world's goods, an' treas- 
ures laid up in heaven, an' some says is as rich as Cree- 
shus.' O, my daughter, if I could only see you united 
in marriage to the minister I should be happy I " 

"Well, mebbe she wouldn't," interrupted Miss Emily 
Sterne, who had been a quiet listener to the whole con- 
versation. 

"Em'ly, can't you open your mouth without interferin'? 
Are you my daughter's father or her other parent, that 
you can understand — hem — my parental affection for 
her? Without intendin' to cast any reproaches, let me 
remind you, Em'ly, that you're not a parent, and conse- 
quently ain't competent to give advice between father 
and daughter. I don't mean to blame you, Em'ly, but 
I shouldn't like to have Achsah go through this vale of 
tears with her harp hung on a willow tree, an old maid like 
you. bbe needs somebody to lean on in times of afflic- 
tion wneu I'm gone. 'Our days is as the grass,' an' I 
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can't live alwa)rs, Em'ly," said the Deacon, with a sigh, 

and with an expression that seemed to indicate that he 

thought the world would get on very poorly after he had 

gone. 

"Well," said Emily Sterne, "when the girl's time 

comes to marry, she'll marry, an' if it shouldn't never 

come, I dare say she won't worry herself to death, — I 

ain't." 

"Yes, father, let me alone to do as I like. Now poor 

mother is gone, I shall have to do a good deal for you." 
"True, Achsah, true. I should be overwhelmed but 
for my Christian fortitude ; but that ain't exactly to the 
pint It don't make no difference how much I mourn • 
for the dead, it's my duty as a Christian to bear my cross 
an' look after the interests of the livin'. Who are the 
livin', if they ain't our own folks ? Goodness me, there's 

the minister now ! I thought he was goin' home to D 

to-night," said the Deacon, as he saw drive up to the 
door, in the dusk, a superb pair of thoroughbreds, and 
Mr. Moore's familiar form seated in a light buggy behind 
them. " Come right in, Mr. Moore ! Glad to see you, 
— always glad to see you. Suppose you'll stop with us 
to-night? Here, 'Bim'lech 1 " calling aloud to the chore- 
boy, who was trying to get up an interest in a melancholy 
Sunday-school book, in the kitchen, by the light of a 
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dismal candle, ''Here, 'Bimlech, come an' take the 
parson's horses ! Now, don't say no : you'U stay with 
us to-night, — won't take no for an answer." 

" Yes, I'll stay, if you'll let me. I did intend to have 
gone home, but I was detained longer than I expected 
at Mrs. Thompson's, whose oldest boy is failing very 
rapidly, and as I have some other affairs in Dicke3rville 
to-morrow morning, I thought I wouldn't drive all the 

way to D to-night You see I remembered your 

cordial invitation to come here as often and stay as long 
as I liked." 

" Certainly. You do us a favor by comin' ; this house 
is a house of moumin', an' we need to be cheered up. 
Comfortin' sermon that was you gave us this morain'. 
Elder." 

*•' I'm glad you think it did you good," replied the min- 
ister, who didn't see any very close connection between 
his morning's sermon and the Deacon's bereaved con- 
dition. 

All this conversation took place on the front porch of 
Deacon Sterne's house, while the minister was brushing 
the dust from his clothes. When he entered the room 
where Miss Emily Sterne and Achsah were sitting, there 
was a cordial welcome from them, followed by a long 
conversation, which, whenever it was likely to take any 
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thing but a practical turn, was speedily brought back to 
a common-sense basis by Miss Sterne's pointed and pun- 
gent remarks. The Deacon watched carefully to see 
just how Achsah treated the minister, hoping there would 
be some signs of relenting on her part, and he thought 
he detected a different manner in her behavior toward 
him than he had noticed before. Between nine and ten 
o'clock the Deacon took his candle, remarking that he 
was very much used up ; and guessed he'd go to bed. 
" You'd better go soon, too, Em'ly ; you know you're all 
worn out an' need rest. Mr. Moore can go when he's a 
mind to : an' we'll leave Achsah to entertain him. Young 
people can stand later hours than old people like you an' 
me." 

" Speak for yourself, Manlius. I ain't tired, an' I can 
sit up as late as anybody. Because you happen to be 
tired ain't any reason why you should fling my age in 
my face. I don't call myself an old woman, by no 
means," said the spinster. 

"Well, Em'ly, I didn't mean no offence. You're rather 
tetchy, seems to me ; " and so saying the Deacon bade 
them good-night and went to his chamber. There was 
silence for some time, and then a period of that desultory 
conversation in which everybody speaks occasionally, 
but nobody says any thing, — one of those conversations 
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that invariably indicate the presence of one or more too 
many in the room. Miss Emily Sterne was dear-sighted 
enough to see that the minister and Achsah had some- 
thing that they wanted to say to each other, and so wisely 
left the room and bustled about in the adjoining kitchen 
for awhile, finally composing herself in a rocking-chair 
with her feet on the stove hearth for a quiet doze. 

She had no sooner gone than the conversation began 
by the minister's saying, — 

" Achsah, I've something to tell you. I have told no 
one yet, and I tell you because I — well, because you 
are my friend. I am going to leave Dicke}'ville." 

" Leave Dicke)rville I " echoed Achsah, in surprise. 

" Yes, I'm going to Boston. I've had a call there from 
one of the largest churches, and I feel it my duty to go." 

" But we shall miss you so much, and you are doing 
so much good here." 

'' I'm glad to be missed, and I'm glad if you think 
I have done good; but I hope to do more good where I 
am going. I've done my best to meet the wants of the 
congregation ; certainly I've discovered some of the sins 
of my church, and have tried to correct them. I have 
learned something here, too : to free my mind of all cant 
and prejudice, and to see things as they are, and to teach 
the truth by the light of the nineteenth century .and not 
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by that of the seventeenth. But IVe little personal at- 
tachment here — except, Achsah, that I have learned 
what love is here, and a second reason that I go, is that 
my love is hopeless." 

" Are you sure of that? " asked the girl, timidly. 

" No one knows better than you j for it is you I love." 

" But you were never to speak on the subject to me 
again." 

** It was impossible for me to go away without doing 
so." 

" It is no use," said Achsah, with a sigh. " I think I 
know my own heart. If I could love you I should, for 
it was my mother's dying request that I should remember 
always your kindness — and try — and try to love you. 
It is my father's constant hope that my warm friendship 
for you may grow into love ; but I feel — I feel very deep- 
ly your going away. I've had much trouble, and you've 
been something more than a friend to me." 

" As I should like to be always ; is it not possible that 
after a time you may come to understand how fully, how 
truly, how undividedly my heart is yours, and come to 
return some measure of the affection ? Think before 
you answer, Achsah. Try and understand your own 
heart, and understand also that my devotion is not a 
momentary passion, but a lasting, deep, tender love." 

" O my dear friend, it seems hopeless — hopeless! 
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Even when you are by me, and at all tiines, I am think- 
ing of another to whom I once gave my heart and who 
has it still. He has forgotten — no, not forgotten; yet 
forsaken is a harsh word, which I could not use if I did 
not forgive him fully from my heart of hearts. He has 
forsaken me, but I love him still. I have tried to forget 
him, but it is impossible. You cannot urge me further 
after I have told you that" 

" I can, Achsah, and I do. You are cherishing per* 
haps the memory of a past fancy as if it were reality. 
How unworthy of your love must he be who could be 
false to you. Time may show you all this, and this 
same wonderful agency, time, may teach you to love me. 
Will you not try?" 

Achsah bowed her head on her hand in deep thought. 
Could she ever love this constant, persistent lover ? He 
was true, manly, noble, gifted with genius, and evidently 
loved her most tenderly. She thought of her dying moth- 
er and of her last words. She thought of her father's 
oft-repeated wishes. She thought of Owen, and the cruel 
way in which he had treated her. She thought of the 
beautiful German woman whom her false lover had taken 
to his heart. She was silent for some time, and all these 
things passed through her mind. She asked herself if 
she was doing right in clinging to an idea which time 
had already shown was false ? Her head and not her 
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heart gave the answer, and she put her hand into that 
of the minister, saying as she did so, — 

" I will try, — but there is little hope." 

" It is all I ask, — it is all I can ask, Achsah, 
and you have made me very happy." 

I cannot repeat the conversation that followed, 
because it would be a breach of confidence to do so. 
The Rev. Mortimer Moore presumed on this declaration 
to whisper soft, earnest words, like an accepted lover, and 
it was much later than either of them thought when they 
said ''Good-night" 



CHAPTER XVni. 



THB VAXLY TRIAL. 



MY room, they call it a study, because I manufac- 
ture my sermons in it, is at present in the wildest 
state of disorder ; for from the cupboard under the book* 
shelves I have pulled forth sundry files of old newspapers 
that contain the particulars of the famous Vaxly trial, 
a trial that I dare say still lives in the memories of many 
who read this page. Men of law, who keep the run of 
criminal trials, pronounced it a remarkable trial, and a 
certain old judge of my acquaintance who speaks with a 
sort of solemn professional pride of having pronounced 
the death sentence oftener than any of his living col- 
leagues, tells me that there never was a trial where 
the guilt of the prisoner was more strongly proved by 
purely circumstantial evidence than in that of Ann Vaxly 
There had been a man murdered, his pocket-book, let- 
ters, and watch taken from his person, and these were 

found years afterwards in the possession of the very wom- 
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an whom of all others would have been most likely to 
have murdered him, and who had written him letters 
that contained something very like threats. 

The prisoner had, to be sure, made a statement, but 
there wasn 't the least evidence to back it up. It involved 
a certain person who couldn't be found, and even if he 
had been found, his word would have been every bit as 
good in the eyes of the law as that of the prisoner. 

The statement is all recorded in the newspapers of 
the time, and I have made a very full abstract, contain- 
ing all that was salient in it It says : — 

" I, Ann Vaxly, knew the murdered man, John Macklin, 

well ; I was an assistant in the public school at W 

where he was principal. We were, from the first, excel- 
lent friends, and Macklin paid me such attentions that 
I came to believe he loved me, and I loved him in re- 
turn. I was not happy when he was out of my sight 
He visited me constantly at the house where I was 
boarding, and we walked and drove frequently together. 
He never told me that he loved me, but all his behavior 
was that of a lover. I could have sacrificed any thing 
for him,: — my love seemed like a mania. After some 
months, I found that he was paying attention to another 
young woman in the place, Emily Sterne by name, and 
it was currently reported that they were engaged to be 
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married. I was at first grieved and then angry. I con- 
fronted him with the information I had received, and he 
did not deny it was true ; on the contrary, he frankly con- 
fessed that he did love Emily Sterne, and intended to mar- 
ry her. I told him that he had deceived me, and he re- 
plied by asking me to tell him when he had ever told 
me that he loved me. I was thoroughly embittered by 
his conduct, and I declared to him that the marriage 
should never take place. He asked me how I should 
prevent it, and I told him that I would declare before 
the whole world that he had seduced and betrayed me 
under promise of marriage, and that he knew perfectly 
well that such a story 'would prevent the consent of 
Miss Sterne's family to the union. It was a desperate 
and a wicked falsehood, but I was in a mood for des- 
perate things. He would not believe that I would do 
such a thing, — nor do I believe I should have had cour- 
age to have done it when the time came. It was a threat 
to sacrifice myself, as a means of vengeance. He had 
visited me so often and so constantly that I knew the 
people of the town would believe it." 

" Soon after John Macklin came to W there came 

also a young German named Adolph Schmidt, who 
boarded in the same family with me. He could speak 
almost no English, and as I could speak a little German 
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and was studying the language^ it followed that we soon 
became well acquainted and were of mutual assistance 
to each other. He claimed to be of good family, and 
had been driven from his home on account of some po- 
litical crime. 

"After a short acquaintance, he declared to me one 
day that he was in love with me, throwing himself at my 
feet and avowing his passion in the most earnest way. I 
refused to listen to him, and told him that my heart was 
wholly another's, — that I loved John Macklin, and could 
never love any one else. At this he broke into a passion 
of jealous rage, and declared that he would kill Macklin. 
I told him that would do no good, that he would only be 
punished for the act, and tliat, moreover, I should hate 
him for it He followed me constantly with his attentions, 
and repeated again and again his declaiations of love, 
which always ended in his going into a passion regarding 
Macklin. I told him it was no use, and that while John 
Macklin lived I should never listen to him. When I 
found that Macklin was to marry Emily Sterne, I had too 
much pride to tell Schmidt of my disappointment, and as 
he could not understand our language, he had no means 
of finding out what had become common gossip in the 
town. 

" Even to the day of the wedding I continued to make 
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him believe that there was no rupture between me and 
Macklin. 

''The day of the murder was one of terrible bitterness 
>3 me. I had no idea of carrying my threat into execu- 
tion^ — but the idea of the approaching wedding was 
maddening to me. To the end, however, I persecuted 
Macklin with my threats, and I prayed in my agony of 
disappointment that the marriage might never take place. 
I heard that Macklin had come into town and was at the 
tavern, and I despatched a final note to him there, which 
will be found among the letters in the hands of the po- 
lice. 

" In the evening, I was sitting trying to compose my- 
self over my sewing, when Schmidt entered the room and 
told me that Macklin was dead. He said, 'Now there is 
no reason why you should not love me. You said you 
could not while John Macklin was living, — he is dead 1' 
For a moment I was thunderstruck ; then I begged him 
to tell me how he had died, for I had seen him pass my 
windows two hours before. He could tell me nothing, 
except that he had staggered into the hotel and fallen 
dead there. For a moment I supposed Schmidt might 
have killed him, but his unruffled manner convinced me 
that I was mistaken. In a few days, too, it came to be 
generally believed that he was killed by some woman, as 
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a mysterious woman dressed in black had been seen about 
the Aollage afterwards, and had afterwards disappeared. 
There was a great deal of mystery about it, and I was as 
much mystified as any. Shortly afterwards, Schmidt left 

W y his money having become exhausted, declaiing 

that he should come back and renew his entreaties to me, 
and expressing a hope that in time I should come to love 
him. 

''After five months had passed, there one day came a 
letter from Schmidt, saying that he was about to return to 
Germany, and should be in the Fatherland by the time I 
should receive a box he was going to send me, and which 
he begged me to open quite by myself, as it contained ar- 
ticles of interest to him and to me only. At last the box 
came, and I opened it in my room : it contained on the 
top some few little pictures .and keepsakes, which I 
showed to the family where I was living as the only con- 
tents of the box. There was, however, another package, 
marked 'private,* which when I opened I found the 
watch and papers which have been found in my writing- 
desk, and with no word accompanying them. My first 
impulse was to give them . up to the authorities, and de- 
clare that Schmidt had been the murderer ol' Macklin, for 
I knew that otherwise he could not have come in posses- 
sion of them. But I thought the matter over coolly, or 
as coolly as I could^ and I summed it up something like 
this: — 
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"The murdered man had been a lover of mine, had 
discarded me, and I had myself declared in letters that 
the marriage should not take place. 

"Those letters were in my hands, but I could not be 
sure that he had not told some one of their contents. 

"No one had suspected Schmidt of the murder but 
me, and I only for a short time, as his manner had not 
been that of a guilty man. He had remained in the 
town for some time after the murder was committed, and 
on the very night of the murder had been seen in his usu- 
al haunts. This I took pains to find out. 

" I did not like to confess to myself that Schmidt, 
even if he had been the murderer, was led on to the 
deed by any words of mine, and yet I could not think 
otherwise. 

" When John Macklin was murdered he was robbed, 
and the articles that were taken from his person were 
now in my possession. Who would believe the story of 
their having been sent me by Schmidt ? 

" What reason could I give for Schmidt having sent 
them to me ? 

" Suppose I accused Schmidt of the murder, and he 
was brought back to the country, might he not declare 
that I had been a party to the killing of Macklin ? 

" Then, there was the popular belief that Macklin was 
killed by a woman ; and if a woman gave up the articles 
the inference would be clearly against me. 
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" I did not forget the fact, either, that the murder 
was committed on the very night when my hated and 
persecuted rival was to consummate her triumph. 

" On the night of the murder I was left quite alone 
in the house from early in the evening till after Schmidt 
told me of the murder, the family having all gone as 
guests to the wedding. I could not therefore prove an 
alibiy should I be thought the guilty party. 

" Then, suppose Schmidt did commit the murder, he 
was now out of the country, and perhaps it would not 
be possible to find him. 

" All these things passed through my mind^ and I came 
to the conclusion that to give up the articles, even with 
a statement of how they came into my possession, would 
be to accuse myself of the crime in the eyes of the law 
and of my neighbors. 

"There was but one thing to do, — to destroy or con- 
ceal the articles. To destroy them seemed the best way 
to obliterate all traces of the crime. I would burn the let- 
ters and throw the watch into the river. This seemed 
an easy thing to have done, but whenever I touched 
the articles it seemed as if I was watched. Once I took 
the watch in my pocket to go out and throw it away ; 
but at the door of the house I met Emily Sterne, and I 
flew back to my chamber and concealed the watch in 
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my desk. I was soon to leave W ^. I came to the 

conclusion that I would take away the articles I had 
and destroy them elsewhere. So I took them in my 
desk with me. When I reached Dickeyville I started 
one day to carry out my purpose of destroying the let- 
ters. I opened the desk, and would have opened the 
package, but had no sooner untied the string that sur- 
rounded it than I saw a blood-stained letter that must 
have lain close to him when he was murdered. The 
things had been a fearful burden to me, a dreadful care, 
a nightmare, a shade of crime always walking by my 
side. My mind was in an intensely nervous state. The 
sight of the letters took all the strength away from me. 
The whole package seemed somehow to have become a 
part of the burden of my life. Why should I destroy 
them at all? No suspicion rested on me. I could 
guard them carefully; they never should be far away 
from me. So I put them in the compartment of my 
desk where they were found, and there they have been 
undisturbed all these years." 

Tliat is the substance of Ann Vaxly's statement As 
the newspaper reporters say, I have "boiled it down" 
to the last degree. It was very full, and written in legal 
style, bristling with the sharp comers and unomamental 
technicalities of the law. IVe left out all the ''said 
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Macklin's" arid " aforesaid Ann Vaxly's,"but I Ve given 
the pith of the statement ; and it will be seen that it 
was a very flimsy statement for a prisoner accused of 
murder, and with strongest evidence against her, to 
offer. Her lawyers, when she made it and they wrote 
it out, exclaimed, " Is that all I " and looked at each 
other as if the case was hopeless. They began the 
search for Schmidt at once, however. They went to the 
books of the Steamers, and overhauled them for the 
months in which he must have crossed, to find his name 
and destination. They found both, but they also found 
that he died of fever on the passage, and had been 
buried at sea. They sent to Germany to see if some 
clue might not be found among his effects. He. had 
only a small valise when he died, and that, when for- 
warded to his family, was found to contain only some 
common clothes and a few letters and trinkets of no 
importance. There was no evidence that he had ever 
been in W ■ . 

On 3 witness after another was called against Ann 
Vaxly ; and it is strange how evidence increases when 
once you set two or three lawyers and half a dozen un- 
scrupulous detectives to hunt it up, and which they 
have even been known sometimes to manufacture. 

One of the most important witnesses was Emily Sterne. 
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She had known of Ann Vaxl/s threats, and had al- 
ways considered that she knew something about the 
murder. She knew, too, that Ann Vaxly had always 
shunned her, had been afraid to meet her face. More- 
over, John Macklin, once when he had told her of Ann 
Vaxly's behavior, declared, to use his own words, "The 
woman is terrible, and I'm afraid to be alone with her. 
I think she would scruple at nothirfg." 

Deacon Manlius Sterne was called, but he wasn't liv- 
ing in W at that time ; was at work farming in 

another place. He was home to attend his sister's wed- 
ding, and was well acquainted with John Macklin : fine 
young man, and he didn't believe he ever had an enemy 
in the world. He'd known the prisoner for a good many 
years, and had always observed that she had a strange 
manner about her. He'd observed that she could never 
hear any thing about murders and killing, couldn't even 
hear the commandments repeated without shuddering; 
and a good deal more of a like sort, which, considering 
that it was mostly a work of the man's elastic imagina- 
tion, was entitled to more admiration than credence. 
He'd often said to his wife, " Depend upon it, ma. Sister 
Vaxly has got something on her mind," and only of late 
had he been able to understand what it was. 

As for the other witnesses, their memories being 
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somewhat confused by the lapse of twenty years, they 
floundered about in their evidence, and perjured them- 
selves and contradicted each other, as they might have 
been expected to do. They hadn't much to say, but 
they were bound to make the most of what they had, 
and so rambled and " guessed " and " believed " and 
" thought," till the court was out of all manner of pa- 
tience. 

The trial dragged along with provoking slowness. It 
occupied nearly three weeks, and witnesses were hunted 
up that didn't amount to any thing, and witnesses were 
searched for that could not be found, and depositions 
were taken that might as well have been unwritten, for 
all the good they did. An important witness would 
have been the woman with whom Ann Vaxly had lodged 
in W ; but she had left the town and gone to Cali- 
fornia, and nobody knew precisely where. At last she 
was heard from, and then they had to send and have 
her make a deposition of what she knew about the af- 
fair ; and as it took some weeks to do this, there was a 
break* in the trial, with the general conclusion on every- 
body's part that Ann Vaxly was the murderer of John 
Macklin. 

Wlien I saw Ann Vaxly at the trial, I was surprised 
to see how she had broken down. She was a bent and 
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wrinkled woman. Her hair was quite white, and she 
was so feeble that she had to be supported into the 
court by her nephew. She hardly raised her eyes dur- 
ing the whole trial ; and she kept Owen Rood by her 
continually. She seemed bound to him by some new 
strong tie, and he, on his part, was as devoted and ten- 
der to her as if he had loved and respected her from 
his youth up. 

It was a singular thing that she should not have de- 
stroyed those evidences of her guilt ; for as for me, I 
could not believe but what she was guilty when I heard 
her statement and the evidence against her. 1 was talk- 
ing with an old lawyer shortly afterwards on the sub- 
ject, and he told me that her conduct, singular as it was,' 
was not unusual : that people who had committed mur- 
der, and who had with the greatest art concealed all but 
every trace of their crime, would be likely to keep by 
them the very articles most likely to lead to their con- 
viction. He mentioned a number of instances in sup- 
port of his statement, and in looking over the criminal an- 
nals of the country, and that elevating and exciting 
book, " The Newgite Calendar," I find that he was quite 
correct 
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THERE are very few things in this world of which 
a man who thinks, and who has the ordinary ex- 
periences of life, can feel positively sure. Judgment is 
ofteji at fault, but there is one thing we may trust im- 
plicitly, and that is instinct, personal magnetism, call it 
what you will ; I mean by that good thing within us that 
instantly recognizes the good in another. The first 
time I ever saw Madame Wandl, I said to myself, " That 
is a good woman," and I was as sure of it as I am sure 
she was one of the most beautiful women I ever looked 
upon. Nor have I had occasion to change in the least 
the opinion based on that first impression, though I 
have seen her under circumstances of great trial, and 
known her to make sacrifices that verged upon the sub- 
lime. She came in the time of Mrs. Rood's perplexi- 
ties as a good angel to that troubled woman, and was 

so full of sympathy, quiet, gentle, unobtrusive sympathy, 
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that Mrs. Rood often thanked God that he had per- 
mitted their pathways to run side by side. And God 
is often very good in this respect When we need a 
certain kind of friend, we go out into the world, and if 
we subject ourselves wholly to his guidance, we may be 
quite sure that we shall soon find walking beside us the 
very being most calculated to keep us erect in our pur- 
poses, to lead us where we should falter, to be to us a 
second loving self, strong where we are weak. Friends 
come to us in the heat of our life's day, when we are 
burdened with years of sorrow and disappointment, and 
our hearts bursting with unfulfilled desires, as they 
came to Abraham of old ; -«- afar off they seem stran- 
gers, but they turn out angels with shining garments, 
and repay our entertainment of them a thousand fold. 

There was something beautiful and something won- 
derfully tender in the friendship of these two women. 
Educated in vastly different schools of life, having each 
her own sorrows to bear, they still clung to each other 
with all the affection of sisters from the first. Owen 
too saw much to admire in his friend whom he had met 
so casually. I cannot say that he was in love with 
Madame Wandl, because love is as much a mystery to 
me as to the rest of the world, and I have no very clear 
idea what it really is. This I do know, that Owen felt 
the achings of his heart pass quite away and forgot his 
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own particular burdens when he was in Madame 
Wandrs presence. The two would sit and talk together 
for hours, agreeing wonderfully well on most topics, but 
upon some few things holding vastly different opinions, 
upon which they harmoniously agreed to disagree, re- 
specting each other's views, as all honest and sensible 
people are bound to do. 

The one topic that came up oftener than any other 
was religion, — the future of the soul's being, the quali- 
ties and attributes of God, the great questions before 
all others that interest us. Say what we will, we know 
that we shall all die, and at the same time feel that we 
shall live again. It has pleased God to give us no very 
clear idea of the great future, and so we speculate and 
wonder and dream, each after the fashion of his own 
heart ; and one is quite as likely to be right as another. 
Thank God that he has elevated the mysteries of life 
and death above the realms of human reason, and left 
each to aspire to the future of his own imagination, — 
to long for the heaven of his own desires. 

Madame Wandl was a believer in the Roman Church 
as a great conservator of the faith as taught by Jesus 
Christ, and bequeathed by him to the Fathers. She 
admired the magnificent organization of the Church of 
Rome, and found comfort in its teachings, and food for 
her soul in its rich symbolisms, its gorgeous ritual, its 
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elevation of womanhood in the pure maternity of the 
Virgin Mary. Owen, on the contrary, somehow felt 
that the best teacher of religion was nature, that the 
best revelation of God's love was found in the superb 
mechanism of the universe. He saw in the Lord Jesus 
Christ a man whose pure life, preserved to the world 
through the traditions of other godly men, was so far 
elevated above that of ordinary mortals, that millions 
of men throughout the world had chosen it for their 
ideal, and called it a direct, perfect, and complete 
impersonation of God. He saw in the crucified 
Saviour a martyr above all martyrs, a man most god- 
like, dying for his opinions, and with something of a 
feeling of hero-worship, he fell down and called upon 
the Creator of the world, the Father of the Universe, 
in his name. He read his teachings, and devoutly 
wished to be like him. The mystical side of his nature 
he could not understand, and, like many others, was not 
willing to believe in it for this reason. As he delib- 
erately avowed his opinions whenever occasion required, 
he was considered pretty much a heathen by a good 
-many Dickeyvillians, who, though they understood 
Jesus Christ no belter than he, were very free to con- 
demn anybody who differed from them in points of 
belief. Madame Wandl, though a "bigoted Catholic," 
was more charitable than these free and enlightened 
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Dickey vHlianSy and when the two talked together on 
matters of religpious faith^ it was the harmonious meet- 
ing of two extremes of belief, — one elevating the 
^humanity of Christ to the level of godliness, the other 
reducing the character of God to the level of a perfect 
and idealized humanity. Those who read this page 
will instantly decide which was right, but out of every 
ten, five will decide in one way and five in another, and 
as for me, I don't propose to create a majority one way 
or the other by throwing myself into the balance, but 
shall rest contented if I can preach Christ's gospel of 
love acceptably and iiftelligently to my people. 

God pity the people of Dickeyville for their unchari- 
tableness toward so excellent a woman as Madame 
Wandl, — for they considered her a worshipper of idols, 
and talked about her as a heathen. Many, I may say 
most of them, had no conception of what they were 
talking about, and their hatred to the Roman Catholic 
Church was purely a matter of hereditary prejudice. It 
was amusing, or it would have been but for the deplora- 
ble ignorance it showed, to hear these people talk. The 
very points where Rome was weak they passed over, 
and judged of the Church by its ritual, which they did 
not comprehend, and by the absurd stories that have 
been given to the world by renegade priests and disrep- 
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utable escaped nuns. Only one person of our acquaint* 
ance kept herself above all that prejudice, and that was 
dear, good, plain Mrs. Meachem, who, to the horror of 
the Dickeyville sewing-circle, declared that she thought 
it quite probable that as many Catholics as Protestants 
went to heaven. 

"Then, I suppose you believe in purgatory and the 
Virgin Mary and holy water and the pope, Sister 
Meachem?" said an amiable but somewhat exclusive 
sister, who had just declared that she didn't want to go 
to heaven if Catholics were going to be there. 

" Well, I don't Ijnow much about purgatory, and no 
more do you, Sister Pearce. If you do, mebbe you can 
tell me what becomes of the departed souls after they 
leave the body. You don't think they go right straight 
to heaven, do you ? " 

" Sister Meachem, don't you know that our blessed 
lx>rd and Master has decided that question for us? 
Don't you remember that he said to the penitent thief, 
* To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise ' ? How can 
there be any purgatory after that ? " interrupted Deacon 
Sterne, who had been a listener to the conversation, and 
felt when he said that, that he had driven a tlieolaglcai 
nail and clinched it 

" Then, if people go straight to heaven after they die, 
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what's the use of another judgment day at the end? 
You don't suppose there are two judgments, do you, 
Deacon Sterne ? You don't find any authority for that 
in the Bible. You can't believe, either, that God is go- 
ing to let some people taste the joys of heaven for a 
little while and then turn them out again. For my part, 
I'm sure I don't know what becomes of people after 
they're dead. — it's all guess work, and the Catholics are 
just as likely to guess right as anybody else. I don't 
know but precious few people that's fit to go right 
straight to heaven as soon as they die ; — I'm sure I 
should feel dreadfully out of place among a lot of saints 
with white robes." 

" Sister Meachem, I'm afraid you're talkin* about 
what's beyond your understandin*. We was talkfn' 
about that forrun woman, — we wasn't talking theology. 
Let us return to our subject," said the Deacon. " For 
my part, I'm sorry she's come among us. They say she's 
leading young Rood astray. I'm sorry for it, — dreffle 
sorry for it ; next to his bein* a infidel is bein' a Catho' 
lie. They say he goes quite often to the Catholic meet- 
in', an* has got a cross hung up over his bed. Such 
things is dreadful to think of in a young man brought 
up in a Christian community." 

^ Goodness me 1 " exclaimed Sister Meachem, '' sup- 
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pose he has got a cross hung up in his room I If Jesus 
Christ died on the cross for all men, I don't see why all 
men shouldn't be glad to look on the cross. An' as for 
the Catholic meetin', mebbe they don't preach just as 
we believe, but there's no denyin' they preach the salva- 
tion of the world through Jesus Christ, an' that ought to 
be a strong enough bond to keep us from hating them. 
I went by their meetin'-house the other day ; an' as I 
was warm with walkin', an' the door stood open, I just 
stepped in. It didn't seem like a very wicked place. 
There was an image of the Virgin Mary with the infant 
Jesus in her arms, an' there was candles an' a cross on 
the communion table, an' there was a little bit of a lamp 
hung up and bumin' there in the daylight, and right in 
the midst of it all there was a woman kneelin' down an' 
pray in', an' cryin' as if her heart would break. Said I 
to myself, * If that poor woman can get any comfort out 
of lookin' at these things, let her have it' Somehow I 
felt like prayin' myself, an' I ain't ashamed to own it. 
I knelt down there on one of their little benches, an* I 
said, ' O good Saviour I comfort this poor woman, who's 
got some burden on her heart. If it is some mother's 
burden, comfort her for the love of the mother who once 
loved you I ' " 
'' O Sister Meachem, how could you t how could you I 
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an' you a Christian ! Indeed, I don't see how you could 
say such a Catholic prayer ! " exclaimed Miss Lake. 

"Well, I don't know. Mebbe it was a Catholic 
prayer ; but I said it, and I didn't feel any worse for it 
an* I shall say it again if I've a mind to. Well, as I 
was going to say, if you hadn't broke in on me. Sister 
Lake, when I'd got up off my knees the woman looked 
up, an' who should it be but Owen Rood's forrun friend, 
and a prettier or a sadder face I never saw. (" Pretty, 
indeed I " said Miss Lake to herself.) She got right up, 
and she came to me, and sez she, * Thank you, thank 
you very much I ' Then I knew that I'd said it right 
out loud without knowing it An' after that she walked 
a little way and we talked considerable. She seemed 
so pleased because I was willin' to talk with her, that I 
felt like a miserable sinner to think I'd never took any 
notice of her before. * Oh,' she said, ' I'm so lonely, so 
troubled, so far away from home, and treated so like a 
stranger by the people here, that sometimes I feel as if 
my heart would break!' Somehow there come into 
my heart right straight off the words of our blessed 
Lord, * I was a stranger and ye took me not in,' an' I 
said to myself, 'Here's a chance for you, Abigail 
Meachem, to do something for your Saviour ; ' an' so I 
asked her to come an' see me, an' talked about her 
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little boy, an' told her how beautiful he was, an* pretty 
soon she broke down again, an' she said, ' It is so good 
to talk to you. All the people here have such a preju- 
dice against foreigners, and they all misjudge me so, 
and because of my faith think I'm bad and wicked, 
that if it wasn't for my dear friends, the Roods, I 
should feel like an outcast' Then she showed me a let- 
ter she'd had that morning, signed 'Religiosa,' — what- 
ever that means, — and when I read it I was mad 
through and through, an' I teased her to give it to me, 
an' I'm going to read it out loud by and by an* see 
what you all think about it After she left, I went 
home an' I got my Bible an' my specs an' the Deacon's 
old dog-eared concordance, an' I searched out the 
words of Paul, when he said, *For by Him we both 
have access through one spirit unto the Father. Now 
therefore, ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God.' " 

Here Mrs. Meachem was interrupted by Miss Iphi- 
genia Lake, who said that if Sister Meachem was going 
to monopolize the conversation by preaching in favor . 
of the Catholics, she guessed she'd better be going 
home. 

"Well, I ain't goin' to preach, an' when I've read 
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that letter I've got nothin' more to say. Here 'tis, 
an* mean enough it is, too." 

" I hope. Sister Meachem, you ain't going to be so 
mean as to hold up to ridicule a letter that was proba- 
bly written in confidence, and with the best intentions," 
said Iphigenia, the blood in her face even showing 
through the rich coat of " lily-white " that covered it. 

" Yes, I am goin' to read it. Lend me your specs, 
Sister Pearce. I've left my nigh-sighted specs at 
home." 

" It is bad enough to hear that woman defended, 
without having to hear the letters that's been written to 
her. Sister Meachem is too meddlesome for any 
thing, and I'll go," continued Miss Lake, angrily. 
" And I'll never step my foot into another Dickeyville 
sewing-circle again where Mrs. Meachem is." So 
she left, and people looked at each other and smiled, 
for sprightly and young and innocent as Miss Lake 
was, she was any thing but a favorite among the Dickey- 
villians. 

Then Mrs. Meachem read the following letter : — 

" * Madame : — 

** * Indeed it is a painful thing when one woman feels it is nec- 
essary to reprove another, and she a foreigner, but such is now 
my duty. I think you can hardly be aware of the mischief you are 
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doing by yoar unholy influence over a once pure and upright young 
man. The elevated morals of a New England town are quite dif- 
ferent from those of an effete Roman Catholic country, and when 
a young man brings his mistress (my pen blushes to use the word) 
into the midst of his mother's old friends, they all feel insulted and 
outraged, indeed they do, especially if that woman happens to be 
a wicked worshipper of Catholic images. Perhaps you didn't know 
that aU Mrs. Rood*s friends consider it beneath their dignity, and 
not compatible with the strict idea of womanly virtue and maiden 
modesty, to visit her while you remain an inmate of her family. An 
aged Christian woman, who holds maternal relations with the writer 
of this note, has often and often shed tears to think that she could 
not visit her sister in the church, or permit her somewhat youthful 
daughter to do so. Everybody understands by what wiles you have 
captured the immature affections of Mr. Rood, but I have said to 
one who has been long a worker in our little Israel, ** I shall tell 
that woman the truth, and if she has any conception of right, she 
will leave the community at once, where her presence has done 
and is doing great harm." It is very painful to me to write this, 
indeed it is, but I do it from the depths of a wounded and stricken 
heart, and with this exhortation on my lips : — Leave your wicked 
idolatry, your corrupt church, and come into the fold where is 
peace and virtue and that ** love which passeth all understanding." 

"'.Religiosa.'" 

Several people, when Mrs. Meachem finished reading 
this diabolical epistle, looked up as if they thought tliey 
knew who wrote it, but I never asked them their opinions 
on the subject, and I can't say with certainty who Was its 
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author. Of course it doesn't necessarily follow that Miss 
Lake wrote it because it,happened to be written on pink 
note-paper of the size and style she always used. 

IVe only to say that if Owen Rood had seen that letter 
his anger would have known no bounds. He was exas- 
perated at the treatment Madame Wandl received from 
the Dickeyvilliansy and their course did not have a ten- 
dency to increase his admiration for the faith they pro- 
fessed. 

I'm almost afraid that if any stranger had entered Mrs. 
Rood's family at about this time, and had seen how well 
Madame Wandl and Owen understood each other, how 
fully they were in each other's confidence, and what def- 
erence they paid to each other's opinions, he would have 
said they were in love. Owen's mind was in a most un- 
comfortable state. He had tasted love and found its bit* 
ter fruit. He believed he had sounded the utmost depths 
of a woman's heart, and found it not a well of limpid 
purity, but a pool of deception. 

One day he and Madame Wandl were sitting on the 
piazza in the twilight. She had been reading aloud those 
wonderful pages from **Les Miserabks^^ that tell of the 
pure love of Marius and Cosette, when Owen interrupted 
her by that remark that is so often made by susceptible 
young men who have not got fairly settled into the har- 
ness of life : — 
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" I'm tired of the whole thing : I wish I was dead." 

"Wish you were dead !" exclaimed Madame Wandl: 
" when there's so much to be done in this world and so 
few ready to do any thing. Nothing but cowardice or 
laziness makes young men wish they were dead — '* 

" Or love," said Owen. 

" And you know something about love ? " asked Mad- 
ame Wandl. 

" Well, I don't know ; I thought I did once," replied 
Owen. 

" And will probably think so again sometime, perhaps 

many times, before you die." 
" Never ! " 

" Never at twenty is a different thing from never at fifty," 
said Madame Wandl, wisely. " You think that you have 
loved and been deceived, no doubt. Now the chances 
are quite as likely that you have deceived yourself in some 
way or another, and that either you never really loved at 
all, or having really loved, you allowed some careless ex- 
pressions, some kind smiles, some pleasant attentions from 
the girl you loved, to deceive your half-blinded soul into 
the belief that she loved you." 

" She told me she loved me ; she accepted my lovfe as 
a thing that already belonged to her ; and at last when I 
was out of her sight for a few weeks, she wrote me a cruel 
letter, putting an end to the whole afifair, dismissing me 
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as coolly and with as little consideration of my feelings as 
one discharges a cook when they have found one they lik^ 
better." 

"And you are miserable about it ! " said Madame Wandl : 
" that is because you love the girl still." 

"Love her — no — yes. Sometimes I try to persuade 
myself that I hate her ; and the other day I met her when 
you and I were out walking, and I passed her contemptu- 
ously. She gave me a look of sorrowful reproach which 
has haunted me ever since, and I feel sometimes like going 
and throwing myself at her feet and asking her to forgive 
me." 

" That is not like hatred, Owen. If you have such an 
impulse, why don't you obey it? " 

" Because I'm not sure of my own heart. Last of any 
thing in the world can I trust it. I try to understand its 
workings, but it baffles me. I am an enigma to myself. 
I lie awake nights and think and think of a person I try to 
despise. All my thoughts of the good and true and the 
beautiful are somehow coupled with her name. When I 
ani troubled I would give all the world to go to her for 
sympathy ; but how can I approach one whp has bidden 
me keep my distance ? " 

"You must forget this trouble, Owen. You must not 
talk about it I see that it is not good for you ; that 
you are even now much agitated. I imderstand you and 
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I sympathize with yocu Somehow I feel as if we had 
known each other for years and years. You have been 
like a brother to me, — better than any brother I ever had, 
— and I read your soul like an open book." 

"I believe you do," said Owen; "and there is no se- 
cret of my life that I desire to have sealed from you. We 
shall be brother and sister to each other," and as naturally 
as possible, Owen took Madame Wandl's hand in his as 
he said these words and kissed it Then there was that 
grand crucial test of friendship; — the two sat without 
speaking for a long time, and neither wished the other was 
away. 

There was something extremely tender in their parting 
that night, and when Owen found himself alone with his 
own thoughts, they as often turned to Madame Wandl as 
to Achsah. He had begun by pitying her, and now she 
was pitying him. He had found no one to whom he 
could tell his sorrows in the full assurance they would be 
understood, and now here was a woman, beautiful, pure, 
sensible, who understood him as an open book. Was he 
doing an injustice to Achsah when he thought perhaps it 
would have been better for him had he met and loved 
such a woman as Madame Wandl instead of her? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SPISTOLART. 

Rio, Mortimer Moore to Achsak Sterm, 

**BosUm^ w 

•• Ti T Y Dearest Achsah : — 

IVX *" When I think what a prosaic hidividual I am, I 
almost wonder how it is, that, after a long day's work, I find it 
both rests me and gives me pleasure to write a letter. But such is 
the fact, and a fact that makes me proud and happy. I feel all the 
time that I can do my work better since you have promised to try 
and love me ; so you see, that, whatever triumphs of success I am 
blessed with, you will have had no small part in obtaining them. 
At last I begin to feel somewhat settled in my new position ; I've 
got my harness fairly buckled on, and I feel like work, and there 
is plenty to do I am sure. It looks like a mountain, now that I 
am at the bottom of it ; but when I get to the top, if God permits 
me to, and look down, I dare say it will seem only a very consid- 
erable hUl that I've been climbing. At any rate, I've put my 
hand to the plough, and I have no thought of turning back. I 
have never been able to develop my full strength, because I 
haven't had opposition enough. Qere I am likely to have plenty, 
and of a kind that is so hedged about with good intentions, that 
not only strength, bat wisdom, will be required to meet it 
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" I preached my first sermon here last Suiday morning ; and, 
so far as I was able to observe, nobody went to sleep. I hope I 
shall be equally successful in the future. I'm not sorry that I left 
Dickeyville, except that it takes me away from you ; for I believe 
my duty is as clearly here as if God had written it on the heavens 
for me to read. This congregation is just the one for me. They 
are a self-satisfied lot, comfortably settled in a little rich valley, 
entirely surrounded with high mountains of theological convention* 
alities; and from these mountains, bleak and barren as they 
are, comes down, pure and limpid, a thousand rills of God's ever- 
lasting waters of truth, forming a beautiful river, like a ribbon of 
silver. But strange to say, the special pride of the inhabitants of 
this valley is in the rugged mountains, and, though they know the 
value of their river, they talk more about their surrounding hills. 
Strangely enough, the dwellers in this valley have very little idea 
of a broader country beyond, and it is very hard to make some of 
the older ones understand that their little commune is not the 
whole world. These people are rich, benevolent, not too charita- 
ble, hospitable to all who dwell in the valley or who live on the 
sides of the mountains, but shy of strangers from the other side. 
Their code of laws is musty, quaint, and venerable, rather useless 
now, having been compiled when their valley had only a single 
village, and that made up of people who must have needed a good 
deal of governing, if one may judge of the laws they left behind 
them. These pioneer settiers were called Puritans, — you may 
have heard of them, — most New Englanders have, and most New 
Englanders reverence their memory without a particle of love. 
These people of mine are a law-abiding people, and intensely 
respectable, — in fact, I think they are dying of respectability ; and 
my only hope is, that, by carefully guiding their respectability 
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into a practical channel, I shall be able to affect resascitation. 
There'll be need of hard, prayerful work ; but the object is worth 
the effort 

" Every year of my life I become more deeply interested in my 
work, — the preaching of Christ's gospel of peace and lo/e. It 
was the old fashion to appeal to the lowest of human motives «- 
fear — to get people to acknowledge God, and to be guided by his 
revealed word. But the night of fear has passed away, and the 
day of love has dawned; the waters of the deluge have rolled 
back, and the dove is abroad with the olive-branch of peace, pro- 
claiming safety. To live uprightly is a difficult task ; but nothing 
is too difficult for us to undertake in the name of those we love. 
Love is an inspiration that gives us strength. It is the watchword 
under which all great moral victories have been gained ; it is the 
consecrated oriflamme which has led the army of reformers on. 
It is only a little word, but it encloses all the attributes of God ; 
and so, in these days, one has no need to preach any thing else but 
this shining gospel, — the hope of salvation through the first two 
great commandments. If I succeed, dear, it is through adherence 
to this one idea, — man is weak, God is strong, and the bond 
between Divinity and Humanity is love. 

But I forget, — it is not a sermon, but a letter, that I am writing, 
and I must tell you more about my church and my piospective 
work. Last Sunday night there was a prayer-meeting, which of 
course I attended, but which I refused to lead, as I wanted to see 
iust how it was their custom to conduct such meetings. Well, 
dear, he must be a very good Christian indeed who could put up 
patiently with two hours of such well-meaning stupidity. There 
were dull exhortations running through the whole gamut of con- 
ventional phrases, — there were devitalized prayers and dreadful 
22 
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■Uenoes. Good deacons and irteproadiable laymeB rose and 
spoke — spoke what might have been pages ont of the Pentateach, 
for any bearing their words had on modem needs and modem 
sins. Yet these very people are earnest to do good, have an in* 
tense desire, a quietly eamest desire, to do something for the Mas- 
ter. It only needs that some one shall convinoe them that medi* 
ods of Christian work change with the times, like every tiling else ; 
that they must take nineteenth cent ury means to make nineteendi 
century Christians. 

** When I left you, Achsah, I did not say to yon all that I meant 
to about your health : you were looking pale, and I wanted to b^ 
you to take the best of care of yourself. One of the ways of 
worshipping God, is to take good care of the bodies he has given 
US. Be as happy as you can, and do not brood more than yon can 
help over the terrible loss that has come to you the past sununer. 
My fullest sympathy has been with you, dear, and when you 
needed it most I dared not express it as I wished to. I pra3red 
most fervently as I went to your mother's funeral, that the good 
God of comfort would give me words to say in which you and the 
other suffering ones might find some consolation. But all my 
words seemed trivial in the eloquent presence of death, ^in the 
last presence of that good, patient woman, your mother. She was 
a woman who lived out her life in the love of God in quiet submis- 
sion to His guidance, and that is the sum of saintship. 

"Now, dear, I shall expect a letter from you very soon, telling 
me all the Dickejrville gossip, — or at least so much of it as 
amuses you. By the way, some kind friend has sent me a little 
pamphlet, entitled " Why young clergymen should marry." The 
direction looks very much like the disguised handwriting of our 
friend Miss Iphigenia Lake, a little body who has always shown 
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great interest in my afiEairs. I send a package of magazines, to you 
as you need some fresh reading in that musty old place. There Is a 
remarkably vigorous article on Martin Luther- in the 'Nautilus^' 
which, I was somewhat surprised to see, was written by a young 
Dickeyvillian — Owen Rood. If he can go on writing like that 
he has a brilliant future before him. 
** God keep you, my Achsah, is the prayer of 

** Yours most devotedly, 

**MoKnuMR MooxB." 



Deaam Manlius Sterne to the Rev, Mortimer Moore, 

** DickeyTfUU, . 

" My Dsar BRa Moore ; — 

'^The ways of Heaven is mysterious, and the decrees of 
Providence are beyond our feeble understandings: was it other- 
wise, I should ask why it is that, having come to appreciate your 
talents, both in and out of the pulpit, you should* have been 
snatched away from us for greener fields and wider pastures, leav- 
ing us without a shepherd. We was just beginning to realize 
what prosperity was, and the husbandman was called away from 
the vineyard. We could but wish that you could have staid with 
us till after the annual renting of the pews, as many were drawn 
into the sanctuary of the Lord by your ministrations. Things are 
going rather bad since you left The young folks seem to be 
dropping off ; and though I read a sermon in the vestry last Sun- 
day night, by the Rev. Melancthon Griggs, on " Absenteeism from 
the Sanctuary the Path to Hell," I do not think there were more 
than five-and-twenty youthful persons there, and they behaved in a 
manner most disrespectful to the time and place, to say nothing of 
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pop-corn, which they threw all over At vestry floor, and whis- 
pered incessant Yon will ask. Where was Deacon Meachem, 
that he didn't keep them under control? I shall be obliged to 
answer, though it pains me greatly to do so^ that Deacon Meachem 
is not that vigilant that we could wish, and he slumbered while 
they sat and whispered. To say nothing of the bad example, 
there was times when I could hardly make that godly man's (Rev. 
M. G.'s) words heard. I sometimes feel that Sister Meachem's 
influence on the Deacon is not what it ought to be, and that both 
he and she are falling from grace. She is a woman that is carried 
away by the wind of every idle doctrine, — no stability, so to 
speak. She has been guilty of defending some of the atrocious 
acts of the scarlet woman, and confessed before a whole room full 
of persons to having attended the Catholic meeting, — leastways, 
meeting-house. I spoke a few words of quiet remonstrance to 
her, and she answered me in a manner unbecoming the consort of 
a deacon. She cannot bridle her tongue ; and it would be a pain- 
ful duty for me to have to bring her up before the church for dis- 
cipline ; but where duty is there you will find your unworthy friend. 
" Our dear Sister Lake, who, as you know, is as sensitive as the 
plant by that name, was very much insulted by her, and forced to 
shed tears by her cruel words ; but she has been able to bear up 
with Christian fortitude. She told me that Sister Meachem has 
pained her like red-hot needles, to quote her own words. She 
wrote Sister Meachem a note, in which she said both me and she 
was fearful about her (Sister M.'s) spiritual condition, and that we 
should mingle our prayers for her. Even this kind interest failed 
to melt her heart ; and she told Sister Lake that we had better 
mind our own business, or words to that effect I should like 
your advice in the matter. Do you think she ought to be dealt 
with? 
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''I am greatly concerned about my daughter Achsah. She 
don't seem to be reconciled to her mother's death, and I some- 
times fear has not dear evidence that she is a Christian. She is 
sad and sorrowful : she is never cheerful except when we speak of 
you ; and she often says to me, ' O pa I if I could only go to Bos* 
ton and hear Mr. Moore's comforting sermons, perhaps I could be 
reconciled.' She got your letter yesterday, and all day after 
seemed more like herself than she has since my late lamented 
consort breathed her last The magazines, too, came to hand; 
and she sat up half the night reading them, though I was a little 
afraid at first they might contain novels, — which is an abomina- 
tion. The young man who wrote that article on Martin Luther is 
a infidel ; so, as I happened to see the article, I cut it out before 
Achsah read the magazine. The writer is very obnoxious to her. 
She once thought she loved him ; but when she saw him in his true 
light she gave him up, — it was about the time you came to Dick- 
eyville. The young man belongs to a bad family. His aunt is the 
celebrated murderer, Ann Vaxly, whose trial is not yet finished, 
but who is no doubt guilty, and my opinion is, all the lawyers in 
creation can't save her. 

'* I don't know but what, if the Lord is willing, I shall take my 
daughter and come down to Boston and hear you preach in the 
course of a few weeks, as she is so urgent in that respect Could 
you send me one of your photographs, as my daughter has surrep- 
^tiously taken the one you gave me to her bed-chamber. 

"Hoping that this letter will find you well, and abundantly 

blest, and that we shall hear from you soon, I remain youi 

bereaved and 

'' Aff. Bro. in the Church, 

"Manuus Stbrnb. 
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"P. S. Would it be too much trouble for ycm to inquire the 
price ot good, substantial gravestones in Boston, —nothing showy 
but something that looks solemn and impressive. My late 
lamented consort was bom a Quaker, and ornamental g^vestones 
would not please her, were she alive, to contemplate her own 
sepulchral monument If diere is any discount to deacons, I 
should not be onwilling to avail myself of it I miss my wife 
more and more diumally. ''M. S." 

These letters produced vastly different effects upon 
their recipients. The Rev. Mortimer Moore, on re- 
ceiving his, came to the conclusion that he had a very 
good friend at court, so far as his suit with Achsah wai 
concerned. There is no doubt in my own mind that 
he understood the Deacon's nature perfectly ; that he 
had sounded to the deepest depths of his cupidity and 
hypocrisy ; but then the Deacon was Achsah's father, 
and that was enough of itself to cover a multitude of 
sins. At Deacon Sterne's gossip about Dickeyville 
affairs he simply smiled. It amused him ; and yet, 
foreseeing the trouble that might be brewing for good 
Mrs. Meachem, he wrote the following note : — 

" My Dear Deacon Sterne : — 

** We are not all constituted alike ; and some see the truth 
from one standpoint and some from another. Mrs. Meachem may 
have her own peculiar ideas as to Christian liberality ; but, practi« 
la/ly, she is a good woman, as you know, and would work her 
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hands off for jrou or yours, if there was any trouble. Remember 
how faithfully and lovingly she attended your sick wife, and for- 
give any little differences, and forget any sharp angles you may 
detect in her character. I will attend to your commission in 
Boston later, and will write you. In the meanwhile, counselling a 
wise moderation, which you know so well how to exercise, I 
remain, with — with deepest love to your sweet daughter, 

** Very faithfully yours, 

" Mortimer Moore." 

This letter* had a wonderfully soothing effect upon 
the Deacon. He read over the last line two or three 
times, " Deepest love to your sweet daughter." "Well, 
now, that is gushing; that is poetry writ in prose." A 
little afterwards, when he next saw Achsah, he put 
forth his hand, and, grasping his daughter's, said, in 
tones of lofty pathos, in accents of measured and pre- 
cise maternal affection, — 

"My daughter, you've gladdened my heart; you've 
made me happy in my grief; you're a dutiful child." 

" I'm glad you think so, father. I've always tried to 
be ; but what new evidence have you of my dutifulness ? " 

" O Achsah I you need not ask ; you know a'ready. 
Mr. Moore has writ it all down in black an' white. 
He's as much as said it's all arranged between you. 
Here's a letter I've just had from him, and he says 
very tetchin' things about you. He sends, not his 
regards, but his deepest love, to my sweet daughter. 
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It's all settled, — ain't it? Well, you couldn't do 
better. Godliness and wealth is a good mixture, — 
good for this world an' the world to come. I'd show 
you his letter, only he asked me in it not to. Achsah, 
you've tetched my heart The frozen springs is 
thawed. What would your mother have said, Achsah, 
if she'd a lived to see this day ? " 

The Deacon paused here, as he saw that Achsah did 
not look particularly pleased at what he wa3 saying ; 
then he thought perhaps he had said too much before 
he was sure of his ground. 

'^ Achsah," he continued after a minute's hesitation, 
"you be a goin* to marry the minister — ain't you? " 

" Marry him ? Why, I don't know. He has told me 
that he loved me," replied the girl quietly. 

" And you, Achsah ? " 

" Why, simply that I'd try to love him." 

" Enough, enough, daughter. Your eflEorts is lauda- 
ble. If at first you don't succeed, try, try again, as 
the song says. " What does your Aunt Em'ly say to 
the match, Achsah ? " 

" I've said nothing to her about it" 

"Well, mebbe you'd better not — at present She's 
queer, dreadful queer on the subject of givin' in mar- 
riage. Kind o' love-cracked herself, Achsah. I'll 
speak to her about it myself." 
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All this conversation was extremely distressing to 
Achsah. Of all the subjects in the world, this was the 
one upon which she preferred not to talk, and espec- 
ially with her father, between whom and herself there 
was no sympathy. She had promised the minister to 
try and love him; and she wa^ trying very hard to 
make herself believe that her deep regard and her gen- 
uine admiration was love. She was trying to deceive 
herself; and it is often a much easier task than we 
think. Still she could never think of Mr. Moore with- 
out thinking of Owen ; the two somehow seemed insep- 
arable in her thoughts. One day she even went so far 
as to make up her mind to write to Owen, and bid him 
come and see her. Then she thought of how cruelly 
he had treated her since his return, and her pride 
prevented her from writing the letter. She saw Mad- 
ame Wandl frequently, and she had come to believe, as 
everybody else in the village did, that this interesting 
widow and Owen were lovers. Time and again sBe 
said to herself, ''It is all over between us; he has 
given me up, trampled on my heart, and I must give 
him up too. Mr. Moore is a good man: he would 
make it a point of honor to be true to me. Why 
shouldn't I marry him? " Ah, my dear child, there is 
even higher fidelity than that based on honor,-— 
it is the fidelity of love. That is the fidelity that 
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endures even through dishonor; it is the fidelity 
that makes heaven possible to man; it is Grod's 
eternal law of moral gravitation that holds souls in 
faithful communion, and draws the universe of souls 
to himself. 

Shortly after the conversation last mentioned, Dea- 
con Sterne did have a talk with his sister on the subject 
of Achsah's regard for Mr. Moore. Deacon Sterne 
was no fool : and yet he would broach subjects like this 
to his sister, whom he knew held views different to his 
own, and always ended by " giving him fits," which is 
the new English for getting the best of a warm argu- 
ment Emily Sterne always had these advantages in 
an argument with her brother. She kept the plain, un- 
varnished truth on her side, and she had a tongue as 
sharp as a hornet's sting. In the present instance the 
conversation was not a long one. The Deacon's sister 
was in the sitting-room, engaged in the very prosaic, 
but somewhat necessary occupation of darning stock- 
ings. As her bright needle passed in and out through 
the blue yarn meshes, she rocked her chair gently to 
and fro to the measures of a familiar hymn she was 
humming under her breath: — 

''Our days are as the grass, 
Or as the morning flower*'* 
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As she crooned this hymn, she stopped now and then 
to make comments in a gentle undertone, something 
like this : — " Sure enough, they are as the grass : lif tin' 
up our heads in the sunshine one time, an' bowin' them 
down again when it is dark an' stormy, loaded down 
with raindrops of sorrow and dewdrops of bother! 
Covered up sometimes under the great snowdrifts of 
sorrow, so cold that it almost drives the life out of us, 
but comin' up fresh again in the spring of God's love. 
That's the way with us all : nigh about dead to-day, an' 
as bright as buttercups to-morrer. Some of us like 
grass, an' some of us like flowers, an' some of us like 
weeds to cumber the ground. There's Achsah : she's 
like an anemone, shrinkin' away from the light, an' con- 
tented to hide away anywhere. There's the Deacon, 
like a great thistle ; looks to be considerable of a bush 
when you see him a little ways off ; but you can't touch 
him without bein' made uncomfortable. There's Iphi- 
geny Lake : she's like one o' these ere wild morn in' 
glories ; always reachin' round fer something to cling 
to, makin' a great show, but not amountin' to nothin' ; 
I never heard of anybody pickin' one of 'em. There's 
Mis. Meachem : she's like a hop-vine as nigh as any- 
thing ; always keepin' herself in sight, an' good an' 
soothin' in times of sickness ; a little bitter once in a 
while ; but it's a good, healthy bitter, an' good for the 
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nerves. Goodness me 1 what be I ? I ain't much of a 
flower, that's sure ; not to look at, anyway ; mebbe I'd 
do for a herb ; herbs is useful, an' I try to be ; an', 
though nobody hankers arter 'em, nobody despises 'em. 
I declare, I feel sometimes like a handful of last year's 
catnip, kind o' left hangin' round up garret, kinder 
thinkin' it'll be useful sometime. Here comes Manlius. 
Now I wonder what he's got on his mind ? " 

Miss Sterne wasn't long in finding an answer to her 
own question ; for the Deacon, after he had given a 
preliminary flourish of his bandanna, and blown his 
nose as a sign of battle, began, — 

** Hem ! I suppose Achsah's told you she's accepted 
the minister, Em'ly ? " 

" What minister ? " 

''Our late pastor, Em'ly; you might have seen it 
goin' on." 

" Seen what goin' on ? " asked Miss Sterne, sharply. 

" Why the love-makin'," answered the Deacon, look- 
ing discouraged. 

" No, I ain't seen notbin'. I don't go pryin' round, 
stickin' my nose in other people's businesses," said 
Miss Sterne, loftily. 

." Nor me ; but a father's eyes is sharp ; parental 
sigh is clear." 

''Ye J, 'tis dreadful clear; sometimes it sees what 
don't exist.' 
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" Tain't so in this case, Em'ly. The minister has 
proposed to Achsah, an' she's accepted him," said the 
Deacon. 

" How do you know ? " 

" Well, both of *em has given me to understand it," 
replied the Deacon, triumphantly. 

« Well, if if s so, I'm glad of it." 

" Well, I thought you'd be. I told Achsah, says I, 
*Your Aunt Ero'l/s a woman of sense, an' she'll be 
glad to hear you've made up your mind.' An' Achsah, 
she says, ' Pa, Aunt Em'ly is a sensible person, an' 
wouldn't oppose my wishes in marryin' anybody 1 
loved." 

" She couldn't say that of her father, could she ? " de- 
manded Miss Sterne, in tones that I'm afraid were a 
little caustic. 

"Well, I don't know about that. She probably sees 
now that I was right in wamin' her against young 
Rood. I suppose that's what you're drivin' at, ain't 
it?" 

"Well, Manlius, I'm glad you've got it all settled; 
an' now I hope you won't be tormentin' the girl any 
more. She loved young Rood, an' you know it ; but 
you've planned an' schemed till you've spoilt both o' 
their comforts, an' now I hope you're satisfied. For 
my part, if young Rood turns out bad, it's my opinion 
you've had a hand in it" 
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"O Exn'lyl why do you talk in that manner! 
* Judge not, that you be not judged,' the scripters say. 
I've prayed for him again and again,'' interrupted the 
Deacon. 

"Well, mebbe you have, an* I hope it's done you 
good j it don't seem to have had much effect on him. 
The fact of it is, you did it to try an' quiet your own 
conscience. You've got a sort of an idea, like a good 
many others, that if you wrong a man an' then pray for 
him, it makes it all right It's easier for you to pray 
than 'tis to do anything else ; an' my opinion is, if you 
prayed a little more for Manlius Sterne, an' for other 
folks less, you'd be better off yourself, an' nobody else 
would be the worse for it." 

"Em'ly, your're wanderin' from the pint. Women 
never can stick to an argument. We was talkin' about 
Achsah ; she's goin' to marry the minister ; that's set- 
tled." 

" Well, then, don't talk any more about it if it's set- 
tled. It's nothin' to me ; if she wants to marry him, 
she can. If she says anything about it to me, I shall 
say, * Achsah, do you love him ? ' an' if she says, ' No,' 
then I'll say, * You're a fool to marry him, just to please 
him, or your father, or anybody else.' And I'll say, 
too, ' If you've given him your word to marry him, an* 
love somebody else, you'd better break your word, an' 
God won't think any the less of you for doin' it.' " 
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" O Exn'ly ! you wouldn't counsel my daughter to 
tell a falsehood ? You grieve me deeply." 

" Manlius Sterae, a promise is better broken than to 
take a false oath ; an' the wickedest kind of perjury is 
to swear before God's altar to love an* honor an' obey 
one man, when you love another." 

" Em'ly Sterne, you're a thorn in my side I " 

'^No, I ain't, Manlius; it's your own sins that makes 
you miser'ble. When a man does wrong, an' his con- 
science pricks him, he goes and says it's somebody 
else's sins that's plaguing him ; an' when you hear a 
man say that other folks is thorns in his side, you may 
be pretty sure he's a thorn in theirn." 

" I didn't come here to be preached to, Em'ly," said 
the Deacon, after this thrust of his sister's. 

" Well, you ain't obliged to stay an' hear the preach- 
in'. There ain't no law in the Commonwealth wO make 
you. When I open my mouth, I gener'lly speak my 
mind, though you know well enough I ain't no great 
talker ; but when " — At this point, Deacon Sterne 
abruptly left the room ; and it was his going that made 
Miss Sterne stop so suddenly. He had no sooner gone, 

than his sister resumed her work and her singing and 
her rocking with as much serenity as if the moral 

atmosphere had not been stirred by that spirited dis- 
cussion ; and the Deacon heard, as he walked away 
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|}own the garden path, a continuation of that hymn 
which he interrupted with his coming ; and the two or 
three words he caught, — "cruel blasts," "wither in 
an hour," — seemed to have a cutting personal applica- 
tion ; for he felt that his sister had beaten him on his 
own ground. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

• 

The famous Vaxly trial was over. The woman in 
California had been found. Her evidence, which 
everybody supposed would amount to a great deal, 
amounted to almost nothing. She had known of Ann 
Vaxly's attachment for John Macklin ; she remembered 
every particular of the murder. She was away from 
the house when the murder took place. She had not 
noticed any peculiarity in the manner of Schmidt after 
the murder, but she had noticed that Miss Vaxly was 
much affected by the event, and thought it natural 
enough that she should be, on account of the peculiar 
relations she had held toward the murdered man. She 
remembered perfectly well when the box came to Miss 
Vaxly, but never dreamed of its containing aught else 
than the little presents which the prisoner had shown 
to the family. It was quite a natural thing, she thought. 
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that Schmidt should have sent such presents to Ann 
Vaxly, as she had been a good friend to him, and 
oftentimes of great service, as she was about the only 
person in the town who spoke the German language. 
That was about the sum of the woman's evidence. You 
will see at a glance how little help it was to Ann 
Vaxly. 

But there was a piece of evidence introduced during 
the latter part of the trial that was of far more import- 
ance ; and in order that we may understand it better, 
it will be necessary to go back a little way in the 
story. 

Emily Sterne gave her evidence at the trial early in 
its course, and on the very day before Dr. Steinboldt 
took his own life. At the first glance there would seem 
to be nothing very remarkable in the fact : yet, when we 
come to see the entire sequence of incidents upon 
which this narrative is based, we shall find that the two 
have an important relation to each other. We all know 
how much Dr. Steinboldt had been affected by reading 
the I eport of the day's proceedings at the trial. As the 
poor man is dead and buried, we must thank him for 
leaving in that little box, which he bequeathed to Miss 
Sterne, an explanation of what turns out to be a very 
plain case of cause and effect. 

I suppose that Miss Emily Sterne never but once be- 
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fore in the course of her life had such an exciting day 
as that following her discovery of Dr. Steinboldt's dead 
body in her parlor. The day before had been a trying 
one for her. She had been nervous about going into 
court and giving her evidence in a case of so much im- 
portance ; and very much agitated on being brought 
face to face with Ann Vaxly. The trial had brought 
up to her mind, with terrible distinctness, all the dread- 
ful incidents of the murder. She had lived over again 
those hours of wretchedness that made her old before 
her time. She had seen the woman whom she had hated 
for making her life so lonely, and she had seen in her 
a woman more wretched than herself. Then, after an 
almost sleepless night, she had found her lodger dead. 
She had seen the terrible agitation of Madame Wandl 
when she came and found, instead of a brother's warm 
welcome, only the lifeless form of one she had loved. 
She had, with Mrs. Rood, comforted the poor woman 
as best she could. She had seen Owen Rood, Achsah^s 
false lover, and wondered how it was that a young man 
with so open, frank and honest a countenance, 
could have so deceived her niece. You may be quite 
sure that after that exciting day Miss Emily Sterne was 
well-nigh exhausted. Yet at night, when she went to 
her chamber, she had another duty to do. There was 
the box which Dr. Steinboldt had left for her: she 
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could not sleep until she had examined its contents^ 
She felt there was something important and very mys- 
terious about that box. She sat looking at it for a long 
time, as one looks at the outside of an unknown letter 
before opening it She carefully pulled down the 
shades of the windows before she took in her hand the 
little key that was hanging to the handle. 

'' Dear me," she said ; '' I wish somebody was here 
with me. I'm as nervous as I can be. Such a time as 
I've had of it the last two days. It's more'n I can tell 
why things won't go on smooth in this world. Seems 
as if some folks' lives was helter-skelter from beginning 
to end, an' niece's about the helter-skelterest I know of. 
Now what upon earth did that man want to go an' leave 
this ere little black box to me for ? I wish to goodness 

I'd given it right to the police, an' that would have been 
the end of it. Well, I suppose I must open it." And 

so saying. Miss Sterne turned the key in the lock. 
There were inside a large envelope and a small pack- 
age. The envelope contained the paper which Dr. 
Steinboldt had written on the night of his death. I'he 
package contained a woman's black alpaca dress, 
rolled up very closely, and an ordinary clasp-knife, 
with a blade about four inches in length, very keen, and 
bearing on it stains that might have been blood. 

^ Goodness me, a woman's dress ! " exclaimed Miss 
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Sterne, " and a jack-knife. Queer he should have had 
a woman's dress stowed away so. Now there's another 
mystery. I never saw such a world for mysteries." 
While Miss Sterne was soliloquizing in her own com* 
mon-place way, she had been shaking the folds out of 
the dress, examining its fashion, as a woman is sure to 
do with any feminine garment that comes into her 
hands. After she had examined it pretty thoroughly, 
she took up the envelope, put on her reading spectacles, 
drew her chair close to the table, and proceeded very 
leisurely to open it. She unfolded a pretty large paper, 
and began to read. 

Why did Miss Sterne start so, after the first few 
lines ? Why did she utter that exclamation, and let fall 
the paper so suddenly ? It was simply because she 
had read at the top of the paper, in a bold hand, these 
words : — 

'' Herman Steinboldt's Confession of the Murder 

OF John Macklin." 

" My God ! and I have wronged that woman all 
these years," said Emily Sterne, over and over again to 
herself. "Who would have thought he had done it? 
That I've been living year after year under the same 
roof with the murderer of my poor dead lover 1 And 
that woman, whom I've hated so, lying this hour in 
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prison, an' me a goin' yesterday an' testifyin' against 
her. Oh, my God 1 my God ! " 

After awhile Miss Sterne composed herself suffi- 
ciently to read the paper she held. It was written in 
an unsteady hand, in very bad English ; not in the 
English of an illiterate man, but in the English of a 
foreigner. Leaving out its misspelled words, its mis- 
arranged phrases, its clumsy sentences, I have tran- 
scribed it. 

" I, Herman Steinboldt, alias Adolph Schmidt, as I am about 
to leave the world, dying by my own hand, wish to record the fact 
that I am the murderer of John Macklin. I have this day read 
the statement of Ann Vaxly, as it was made before the court ; 
and I declare that it is true in every particular. I lived in W — , 
as the prisoner has said. I loved Ann Vaxly. She made me be- 
lieve that her heart had been won by John Macklin ; and that he 
was coming to take her away to make her his wife. On the nighf 
when he came to W — , I believed that he had come for Ann Vaxly, 
I was half mad. My jealousy of Macklin had become a mania ; 
and Ann Vaxly, who was the only person with whom I could talk 
in my native tongue, lost no opportunity of increasing it I was 
driven out of my country, and obliged to hide away frcm my 
countrymen. I went to W— , and assumed the name of Adolph 
Schmidt The way I did the murder was this : — ^In my escape 
from the law at home, I fled in woman's attire. I had always 
kept the dress : first, because I saw no way of conveniently de- 
stroying it ; secondly, because I thought I might need it again. I 
9ut on this dress in the fields, behind the tavern. I veiled myself 
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closely, and waited for John Macklin to come into the street As 
soon as he did come out, I struck at his heart, and I was fortunate 
enough to kill him. I took the man's watch and pocket-book. 
Then I went to the river ; and there, beneath the bridge, washed 
my hands and the knife, removed my disguise, folded it up, and 
* concealed it with the watch and pocket-book. I hid it under the 
bridge, in a place between the timbers that support the flooring of 
the bridge. There are a series of convenient niches there that can 
be reached by wading into the water and climbing up the rough 
stone-work of the first pier. It was a good place to hide such 
things, because wading in the water leaves no footprints. I did 
all this, and, composing myself as much as possible, hastened back 
to the tavern. There was a crowd there. I mingled with it, and 
asked what was the matter. When they had told me, I went oft 
to tell Ann Vaxly. I found her alone at the house where we 
boarded. She suspected me of the murder, but I disarmed her 
suspicions by my composed manner ; and then all happened as 
she has said. While I remained in W — , 1 was always in great 
fear lest my crime should be discovered. I was superstitious, too, 
and I thought sometimes that I saw the ghost of Macklin. So I 
left W — , taking the evidence of my guilt with me. I did not 
dare to leave them behind. The knife with which I did the mur- 
der had my name on the handle. That I dug out with a pen- 
knife. Then I saw that it had the maker's name on the blade, and 
his address in the town from which I had come. Might it not 
lead to my discovery ? I had heard of such things. If I could 
but throw suspicion on some one else. I made up my mind to 
go back to Germany at any risk. I went to inquire about taking 
passage, and, in looking over a passenger list, saw that one 
Ad^lph Schmidt had sailed the week before. That was fortunate. 
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If search was ever made for me, there was the record that I had 
left the country. It so happened that the Adolph Schmidt who 
had sailed answered tolerably well to my description. So I sent 
the evidence of my guilt to Ann Vaxly, knowing that she would 
have difficulty in explaining their possession away if they were 
^ found in her possession. I lay awake night after night, — plan- 
ning, planning, planning. I said, * If she hated John Macklin, as 
the letters show, — for by that time I could read them, — she was 
much more likely to kill him than me. If she gives up the articles 
taken from his body, no explanation she will make can save her. 
I went in the meanwhile and hid myself^- I said, ' Having written 
her that I've left the country, if she accuses me of having done 
the murder, they'll search for the other Schmidt, and, by the 
time he is found, I shall be far away in the West I went to Ohio 
and hired myself out as a laborer in a vineyard, under the name of 
WarteL 

" A few years ago I came back to the East, and, finding that no 
one had been tried for the murder of Macklin, and that the affair 
was forgotten, I took my own name of Herman Steinboldt I 
searched for work ; but there was nothing I could do. I con- 
ceived the plan of turning doctor, and soon became famous. 
When I heard about the Vaxly trial, I felt that my time had come ; 
that I slu)uld surely be found out How, I could not tell. The 
affair preyed on my mind day and night My life had been a hell 
ever since the murder was done. Why should I continue to carry 
such a burden ? It was a question I often asked myself. When 
this is read I shall hear of the answer. 

'* I am alone in the world, save one sister, who was married to a 
man named Wandl, and who lives in Lindau, by the Boden-Sea. 
She has written me that she is a widow, and would come to see 
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me soon. She will come too late. I desire that she shall have 
ail the property that I leave, except one thousand dollars, which 
shall be given to Miss Emily Sterne, to whom I leave this paper 
and the two enclosed evidences of my guilt This is the knife with 
which I killed John Macklin. This dress is the one that I wore at 
the time. 

" I desire that a knowledge of the contents of this paper should 
be kept from my sister as long as possible. 

" I have enclosed a list of the dates and addresses which will 
confirm all I have said. There is the address of the man with 
whom I lived in Ohio ; and, attached to it, the date of my hiring 
myself to him, and of my leaving him. 

" I loved Ann Vaxly. She, perhaps unconsciously, drove me 
to murder John Macklin. His death and my death rest on her 
head. But death has nothing horrible: life is much worse. I 
would swear to the truth of what I have written ; but I cannot 
take an oath in the name of a God in whom I do not believe. I 
simply say that it is all true ; and, on investigation, it will be 
found so. 

" I desire that all the furniture in this establishment shall be 
sold, and the money given to my sister. 

" I owe my office-boy one week's wages. I desire that he shall 
have in addition one hundred dollars. 

** My property is as follows : — ( Here followed a list of bonds 

and bank-stock held by Steinboldt, with their place of deposit, 

and afterward the signature.) 

" Herman Steinboldt." 

"Well, well," said Miss Sterne to herself, as she 
finished reading the paper, " it's all out now ; and the 
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first thing to-morrow morning, I'll cany this to Ann 
Vaxly's lawyer, an' go an' see her let out of prison. 
Oh, dear me 1 he's left me a thousand dollars, an' good- 
ness knows, I don't want his wicked money. I 
shouldn't expect any good to come of spendin' it 
What with his runnin' away from home, an' his mur- 
derin', an' his livin' under two or three names, I'm sure 
I should feel as if I was aidin' an' abettin' wickedness 
if I was to spend it. I've got as much as I want ; an' 
what is the use of havin' more ? I declare for it, every 
time I go down to the bank, an' draw the interest on 
my savin's, I feel just as if I was takin' what didn't be- 
long to me ; an' I'm sure I should feel more so if I was 
takin' his money. I do wish folks would let me alone ! 
I am willin' to bear other people's burdens as far as I 
am able, but I'd rather pick out my own people. Now 
there's Achsah, — miser'ble, unfortunate girl, with a 
lover forsakin' her, an' her mother all but dead, an' her 
father a persecutin' her, — I'd do anything for her ; but 
when it comes to takin' a thousand dollars as a present 
from a dead doctor like him, I can't do it, an' jl won't 1 " 
With this reflection, Miss Sterne gathered up the 
articles she had taken from the box, replaced* them, and 
went to bed. Notwithstanding her great isLtiigae, it was 
a long while before she could get to sleep ; a^.nd it was 
very early the following morning when sfit awoke. 
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She lost no time in carrying the document she had 
read the night before to Miss Vaxly's lawyer, and in 
demanding that he should go straightway to the prison 
and release that woman. He assured her that he would 
have Miss Vaxly liberated as soon as possible, but 
there were many forms to be complied with first ; and 
it is but an evidence of the slowness of the law in a 
country where the law means least, and is boasted of 
most, that Miss Vaxly was not liberated until the trial 
had been continued in regular course, and the foreman 
of the jury wound up the famous Vaxly Trial by answer- 
ing, in response to the usual question, that he and his 
fellow-jurymen had found the prisoner 

''Not Guilty t'* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

AFTER THE STORM. 

There is nowhere to be found a bit of New England 
life more characteristic than a village railway station. 
It is a place to see and study people ; aye, and to be 
seen and studied by them. There is a freedom about 
the management of such a place that is equal to our 
tallest national boast, — a freedom that in some instances 
glides imperceptibly into astonishing recklessness 
of life and limb. The arrival of the train is the event 
of the day. It brings the newspapers and the mail, and 
it brings all that is fresh and new in the monotony of 
village life. Even the children find in the spot a won- 
derful fascination. They form themselves into groups 
on the platform, and stand in mute wonder as the great 
thundering locomotive, with its swift revolving wheels 
and polished ornaments, goes by. A little New Eng- 
land girl, when asked what she supposed God was like, 
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promptly answered that she thought he must be like an 
engine ! The theology she had taken into her young 
mind was based on the representation of God as a 
monster, with a glaring, all-seeing eye, destroying all 
who crossed his path, but very useful withal to keep 
the train of the universe in motion. I remember that, 
as a child, I had some such idea of God myself ; and, 
had no other means of knowledge been given me, I 
should in all probability have gone on to this day, with 
not a very clear sense of the difference between the 
terrible Jehovah and the heathen Juggernaut. I do not 
say that it was the fault of my instructors, except in 
this, that they forgot the fact that any figure of speech 
shapes itself into a reality to the child's mind. But 
nobody cares what the Rev. Peter Pennot thought or 
believed when he was a child, or what he thinks or be- 
lieves now, so long as he writes out faithfully what he 
knows of the Dickeyvillians, whose fortunes he has 
undertaken to narrate. 

Ann Vaxly had been acquitted of the murder of John 
Macklin, and she was coming home. Everybody knew 
it ; and everybody wanted to see just how she would 
look and behave after the terrible ordeal she had 
passed through. Even the village boys abandoned their 
customary amusement of placing copper cents and 
crossed pins on the railway track, to watch for the train 
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which was to bring this woman whom they had alwa3rs 
known, but who never possessed any particular interest 
in their eyes till she had become one of the prominent 
actors in a tragedy and a romance. It was like seeing 
one of the characters in a ** dime novel " take actual 
form, and step out of the tawdry covers. To see a per- 
son who has been tried for a murder was the very next 
best thing to seeing a bona fide murder. We New Eng- 
landers are a quiet, inoffensive race ; but then we have 
a thirst for blood and a delight in the horrible ; that is, 
in our newspaper reading. 

I'm sure I haven't the least idea how it became 
known that Ann Vaxly was coming home that morning, 
except on the general principle that what is known to 
one person in a New England town on Monday night, 
is generally known to the whole town on Tuesday 
morning. As the time for the train drew near, Mrs. 
Rood's best carriage was driven up to the platform ; 
and in it was seen the placid face of Madame Wandl, 
and beside her, Mrs. Rood. The Deacon, with an ex- 
cess of politeness, marked by a series of angular bows 
and awkward compliments, opened the door for the 
ladies to alight, saying, as he did so, — 

" It is a real pleasure, marm, to know that your per- 
secuted sister will soon be again in our midst I hope 
she knows that our hearts has been with her in her per? 
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plexities. We all have our troubles : they're chastenin', 
.very chastenin', troubles be ; but whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth. IVe had my own burdens to bear, an' 
so have you, marm ; but we're sure of our reward, ain't 
we ? that is, if we don't faint and languish by the way- 
side. We're all poor worms, an' we ought to be thank* 
ful we ain't crushed out of existence. The train's a 
comin', marm ; right here now ; " and the Deacon's 
voice was drowned in the rumbling of the locomo- 
tive. . . . 

Can this be the Ann Vaxly whom we knew at the 
beginning of the summer? Can this pale, white- 
haired, wrinkled woman, leaning on the arm of Owen 
Rood, be the well-preserved spinster whose acquaint- 
ance we made only a few months ago ? That woman 
was strong, self-possessed, and dignified. This woman 
is weak and tottering, looks anxiously about as she 
walks, and behaves like one who seeks a hiding-place. 
She has been through troubles worse than death, and 
they have wrought a terrible change in her. For six 
months she has stood in the presence of a ghost : a 
ghost of the dreadful past ; and she is chilled by the 
companionship. She does not so much as notice the 
Deacon's proffered salutation, but hurries Owen to the 
carriage, and is so weak that he almost has to lift her 
in. She does not speak on the way home ; and, when 
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she arrives at the house, she goes straight to her cham* 
ber, and sees only Mrs. Rood for the whole evening. 

The next morning she sent for Owen ; and he, who 
has forgotten his old hatred of the woman, obeys her 
call as quickly as possible. It was a strange interview, 
that one between aunt and nephew. As Owen entered 
the room, Ann Vaxly advanced from her seat 'to him ; 
advanced very slowly, and with tottering steps, and be- 
gan, in the most passionate words, to beg Owen to 
forgive her. 

" Forgive you ! for what shall I forgive you ? I beai 
you no malice for what we have just been through. 
Let us forget it ; it is a thing of the past." 

** Oh, not for that, Owen, — not for that I " 

" For what, then ? " demanded Owen. 

" For what? Haven't you found out? Why, that I 
came between you and the woman you loved ; that I 
played the part of a spy and a devil ; that I opened her 
letters to you and kept them ; that I planned and 
plotted to " — 

" Stop, aunt ; you are talking wildly. Compose 
yourself. We will talk another time. You are too 
much excited now." 

" No, Owen ; let it be now. There may never be 
another time for us. You have been like a son to me. 
I can't live another day till I have told you all, and you 
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forgive me. Perhaps you won't forgive me ; I hardly 
see how you can ; but oh, Owen ! I'm very sorry. I 
could give my life to undo the mischief I've done." 

^Are you speaking of my relations with Achsah 
Sterne ? " 

" Yes, Owen ; and God forgive me that I came be- 
tween you two I " 

" But you did not Achsah — Heaven forgive me if 
I wrong her! — only amused herself with my offered 
love ; and then, when she was tired of me, coolly dis- 
mbsed me, and is now engaged to another. '^ 

''But then it was my fault, and it is too late to 
remedy it. Was I possessed of a devil, that I did the 
things I did ? Listen, Owen : when Achsah was sent 
away from here, it was my fault. I heard you when 
you told your mother that you loved the girl ; and I 
wrote to her father, and told him all, warning him 
against you. When he sent Achsah away, and she 
wrote you a loving, tender letter from Boston, I opened 
it, and wrote her father about it. Every way I could, 
I stood between you and her." 

'' And that is all ? " asked Owen. 

** Yes, all ; and is it 'not enough? " 

'' It is nothing now, aunt That is all past. Achsah 
has chosen another. It was wrong, very wrong, per- 
haps ; but through all that interference she claimed to 
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love me still. It was only after I went abroad that 
she had the courage to show me how false her heart 
was. She would have done it all the same had you 
acted differently." 

" Are you sure, Owen ? " 

** Perfectly sure." 

" And you forgive me for what I did ? " 

" I forgive you." 

" And do you hate me as you used to, Owen ? " 

** I do not hate you, aunt I have come to believe 
that life is too short for hatred." 

" My dear boy ! you are very noble. I made you 
unhappy very often ; you had every reason to despise 
me ; but when I needed you, you came to me. I am 
a changed woman, Owen. It seems as if I had died 
once ; that I had passed out of one world into another^ 
Oh ! I have suffered deeply, deeply, deeply ! " and the 
poor woman wrung her bands in agony. Owen was 
greatly moved at the sight of his aunt's suffering. He 
took both her hands in his, and said, in earnest but 
tender tone, — 

" My dear aunt, you have indeed suffered ; but let us 
hope that the storm has passed over, and we shall try 
and make you forget it. God prepares us for happiness 
by long courses of suffering. Who knows what peace 
he may have in store for you? — perhaps long years of 
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quiet, beautiful life, such as you have never known be- 
fore." 

" Owen, I am <:ontent. I do not murmur at what I 
have been called to go through. It was the fire to 
search out what was good in my heart ; the cruel fiame 
to burn up the dross. We never understood each other, 
Owen : we were like enemies before ; now, perhaps, we 
shall grow to be friends, and that will compensate me 
for all that I have endured. There has been no in- 
justice in my punishment. I deserved it all. It was 
better that the things lying at the root of my heart, and 
making me miserable, should be torn away. It is a 
dreadful thing to carry a secret, Owen ; and yet, when 
it is gone, one misses it. But it won't be for long : I 
am pretty nearly worn out." 

" I can't let you talk in* that way. To-morrow you 
must begin life with us as of old, only, as you say, we 
understand each other better, and shall all be happier. 
You shall know our new friend, Madame Wandl. I 
hope you will like her very much." 

" Who is she, Owen ? " 

*' A woman whom I met in Europe ; a woman who 
has suffered deeply, like yourself. '^ 

'' Then perhaps we shall be friends. And Achsah 
Sterne " — 

** It is a name that must never be mentioned between 
us.'* 
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" It never shall be again. Tell nie more about 
Madame Wandl." 

" She came in the same ship with me to meet her 
brother in America. He died while she was on her 
way to him. She is a German, a woman of culture and 
refinement ; a widow, with one little son, who is with 
us, too. Her loneliness appealed to my mother's sym- 
pathies, and she has taken her in as one of our family ; 
and, though we have known her but a very short time, 
it seems -as if we were friends of a thousand years. 
There is but one thing else to tell you, aunt, and you 
mustn't let that prejudice you against her: she is a 
Catholic." 

"A Catholic? a Roman Catholic?" There was a 
touch of the woman's old bitterness of spirit as she 
asked this question ; but it passed away in an instant, 
and she said, — 

*' It makes no difference : I don't suppose they'll 
have a separate heaven for Protestants, — and the good 
and penitent of all creeds will find the same final abid- 
ing-place." 

And it was Ann Vaxly who said that, — bigoted Ann 
Vaxly, — a woman who, in her bitterness against Roman- 
ists, had been a Puritan among Puritans I Truly here 
was a miracle ; for such a change wrought in the human 
heart is as wonderful a thing as if a leopard changed 
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his spots. The miracle of souls had been accomplished ; 
Ann Vaxly had been converted. God's pure light of 
charity had shone into her heart at last, and she forgot 
the names of sect in the broader name of Christ. Owen 
could hardly believe that he heard aright. He simply 
said, " I am glad to hear you talk so. It will be an 
additional bond of S3rmpathy between us to agree on that 
point. Now, aunt, let me go : you are tired and must 
rest. To-morrow, mind, we shall expect you at break- 
fast, and we shall wait for you." And so saying, Owen 
pressed a kiss upon his aunt's forehead, and left the 
room. 

There is nothing so beautiful as a reconciliation : it is 
a sight the angels look down upon and bless. It is the 
one word that sums up Christ's mission on earth ; and 
so it is that we are most Christ-like in character when 
we seek to heal differences between man and man. It 
was a wonderful reconciliation between Owen Rood 
and his aunt. Their dislike had been a thing of in- 
stinct ; and it is far easier to forgive an injury than to 
uproot an antipathy. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



AFTER SIX MONTHS. 



I haven't the heart to take my readers through the 
very common-place details of life that marked the for- 
tunes of our Dickeyville friends during a long, cold, 
dreary New England winter. If we look in upon them 
at Mrs. Rood's as the April days begin to lengthen 
promisingly, it will answer our purpose equally well. 

* 

We shall find that Ann Vaxly has in some degree re- 
covered from the effects of the trial, but can never be 
again the same woman she once was. Mrs. Rood is 
unchanged ; Madame Wandl is still with them, and 
much loved and respected by alL Owen has been 
working steadily all the winter through, and has made 
for himself a very good and growing reputation as a 
magazine-writer. His style is terse, epigrammatic al- 
most, and his thought vigorous, untrammelled by con- 
ventionalism, and, best of all, honest 
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At Deacon Sterne's there have been some slight 
changes in the relations which the members of the 
household sustain to each other. Emily Sterne has. 
by sheer force of character, become the head of the 
house, notwithstanding sundry feeble protests on the 
Deacon's part, — useless protests, which were simply 
treated with contempt. Emily Sterne knew her own 
value without being self-conceited ; and such knowledge 
is always a source of power. She was bound to be rec- 
ognized at her full worth ; and in this she was quite 
right. She knew the Deacon, too, very thoroughly, — 
much better than the man knew himself, for his whole 
life had been a systematic course of self-deception. 
Achsah has become greatly changed since our first 
acquaintance with her, a year ago. I think she is any- 
thing but happy. She wears a look of resignation, as if 
the Fates had been too strong for her, and she had 
given up the battle. She is most diligently wooed by 
the Rev. Mortimer Moore, who writes to her every 
week, and to whose letters she replies in a very proper 
and by no means gushing style. The village gossips 
declare that the marriage will take place late in the 
summer, and are generally of the opinion that the 
Deacon has made a good match for his daughter. 
These same gossips are also perfectly sure that Owen 
Rood will marry Madame Wandl, and bewail the per- 
spective union exceedingly. 
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" What a pity," said Iphigeny Lake, " that he, so young 
and promising, should marry a woman so much older 
than himself, and with a child, too 1 I'm sure there are 
young folks enough in the village he might have 
selected ; indeed there are. For my own part, Owen 
Rood and I have grown up from children side by side ; 
and my heart bleeds, really and truly, to see my old 
pla)rmate throw himself away upon a wicked Catholic." 

It always made Miss Iphigeny Lake's heart bleed to 
see anybody make love to anybody ; and I think when 
she remarked " that in her estimation a wedding was 
sadder than a funeral,'' she told the truth, as she saw it 
from her own stand-point. 

Poor Deacon Sterne 1 he is lonely, there is no doubt. 
He misses his wife more than he can telU He knows 
her value now ; that is, as far as he knows anything 
which cannot be reckoned in dollars and cents. He 
ought not to be unhappy, for he is making money 
rapidly. The new mill, of which we spoke so vaguely 
in an early chapter, has proved a very profitable invest- 
ment for him. It is an establishment for making water- 
proof cloth by an entirely new process, — by a process 
which costs about one-half as much as the old process ; 
and the cloth when finished is stronger and much 
handsomer. They turn out an immense quantity every 
week, but the supply is never equal to the demand. 
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The goods are all sold, and at extraordinary prices, before 
they leave the establishment. Fortunately for the 
Deacon, he bought a large quantity of the stock in the 
days when it sold for a mere song ; so that he owns 
now a controlling interest in the establishment, and his 
neighbors say is making money almost as fast as he 
can count it. He invests every cent in the business : 
he has found the goose that lays the golden tgg, and 
he is determined that she shall not cease laying for 
want of food. He and the chief manager are wonder- 
fully intimate : they are plotting and planning and work- 
ing and making money together continually. There is 
a wonderful tie between them : they are both on the 
same road to fortune. Deacon Sterne has even in- 
duced some of his neighbors to invest in the new busi- 
ness. Miss Emily Sterne put her legacy from Dr. 
Steinboldt into the mill long ago, and, to use her own 
words, " was glad to get it off her mind." 

At his own house the Deacon talked about the new 
mill continually. He was always telling how signally 
he had been blessed ; harping on the one string, that 
his good fortune was due to the promise of the Lord 
that the goods of the righteous should increase and 
multiply. " If things go on well, I shall be a rich man 
one of these days^ £m*ly," he said one evening at the 
tea-table. 
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** Goodness gracious I who cares ? ^ was Miss Emily's 
sententious reply. 

"Well, you ought both of you to care. The more I 
leave, the better you and Achsah'll get took care of. 
I ain't layin' up my treasure for myself : I'm doin' it 
for others. I'm goin' to do something for Zion one of 
these days. If the Lord prospers me next year as he 
has this, I shall give a new pulpit-Bible to the meetin'- 
house : the old one is pretty shabby. I ain't one to 
withhold my hand." 

" Manlius Sterne, what be you talkin' about ? Any- 
body would think you was as generous as a king, to 
hear you talk. New Bible for the meetin'-house, in- 
deed 1 Do you expect you're goin' to bribe the Lord 
to bless you by such a thing as that ? If you gave one- 
tenth of your goods to the Lord, as the Bible says, you 
might hope to prosper ; and, after you'd done that, you 
might spend your time in learnin' to obey that other 
command, — not to let your left hand know what you're 
doin' with your right" 

" Em'ly, how often have I told you that the Bible 
ain't to be taken in a literal sense ? What it means by 
givin' one-tenth is, your thoughts, an' prayers, an' hopes, 
an' aspirations. Them I do give, as everybody 
knows." 

" Yes, you take precious good care to let everybody 
know it," said Miss Sterne, rather severely. 
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** Em'ly, this ain't proper talk before my daughter. 
Let us change the subject I don't know as I men- 
tioned it to you ; but I'm goin' out to spend the evenin' 
to-night, an' I'd like to have you layout my best clothes 
after supper." 

" Well, I never I That is the second time you've 
been up there since Sunday, an' here 'tis only Friday 
night It's no business of mine : only take care you 
don't wear your welcome out," said Miss Sterne. 

** Em'ly, you talk as if you knew where I was goin*. 
It seems to me you keep rather aldose watch of my 
actions. I ain't a child, Em'ly. I don't need to be 
guarded like an infant If I choose to dress up and 
go out evenin's on business, it's nobody's affair but 
mine." 

" Business, fiddlesticks I You're goin* up to Iphi- 
geny Lake's ; an' you know you be. You don't suppose 
we're all fools, an' blind at that, do you ? " 

" No, Em'ly, I don't. I think sometimes that you 
know too much, an' have too many eyes. Well, sup- 
pose I be goin' up to Sister Lake's to talk over the 
meetin's ; what of it ? " 

" Nothin* of it, Manlius, — oh I nothin' of it, of course. 
Me an' Achsah, an' all the neighbors don't think noth- 
in* of it, — of course we don't. We take a pride in 
seein' you go. We know you ain't courtin' : nobody 
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thinks you be. Everybody knows Iphigeny Lake is a 
young, thoughtless, giddy girl, an' she needs somebody 
like you to go up an' talk to her. Of course it didn't 
mean nothin' when she handed you the hymn-book last 
Sunday, with the leaf turned to the hymn beginnin'y^- 



' Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.' 



Girls never mean nothin' by such actions. However, 
I'll lay your Sunday clothes out. Hadn't you better 
send word you're comin,' so Miss Lake can put a little 
more paint on her face, an' four or five more false curls 
on?" 

" Hem ! — I'm ashamed of you, really ashamed of 
you, Em'ly, to hear you talk so about a sister in the 
church like Miss Lake." 

" Well, you can be ashamed all you like, Manlius. I 
give you warnin', when she comes into this house I go 
out of it ; an' I mean it" And with this threat Miss 
Sterne left the table, and was soon followed by the 
Deacon. 

Achsah had been a quiet listener to the conversation, 
feeling a good deal pained by it ; but it was a subject 
upon which she could not speak. It was true, as Miss 
Sterne had intimated, that Deacon Manlius Sterne 
was " paying attention " to Miss Iphigenia Lake, and 
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that that amiable damsel was using a thousand little 
plans to captivate the Deacon, and make him her own. 
It was an edifying sight to see the two together ; and 
they were much together, I can assure you. 

On the evening on which the little conversation just 
detailed took place. Miss Lake was evidently expect- 
ing the Deacon, and received him at the door : indeed, 
she was at the door watching for him, forgetful of the 
baneful effects which " night air " is supposed to have 
upon a delicate constitution. 

" Good evenin', Iphigeny," said the Deacon ; " an' 
how is your ma ? " 

" Ma is well, thank you, and will be so, — so glad to 
see you I We was afraid you wouldn't come up. We 
looked for you last evening ; and I said to ma, ' I'm 
afraid the Deacon took cold on Wednesday night.' 
Oh! my dear, — that is, my esteemed friend, you must be 
careful about your dear — that is — I mean, valuable 
health." 

" Why not dear? " said the Deacon, who by this time 
had entered Miss Lake's little parlor, and who was 
holding Miss Lake's hand in his, by way of greeting. 

" What do you mean. Deacon ? " 

" I mean that you was going to call me ' dear,' and 
you changed it for ' esteemed ' and * valuable.' Are we 
not old friends ? an' why shouldn't old friends let the 
affecticMis express themselves ? " 
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"Oh I it wouldn't be proper, — indeed it. wouldn't. 
I couldn't think of doing it without consulting ma, 
whatever might be my own inclinations. However 
much I might love — that is — respect you, Deacon, to 
call you 'dear,' I'm afraid, — indeed I am, — that it 
would be to overstep the bounds of etiquette and ele- 
gance. But sit down, Deacon, — sit down near the fire : 
it is a little chilly. How is dear Achsah ? Such a 
sweet girl, — so innocent and pure ! And how is Miss 
£mily ? She is such an excellent woman ! ma and I like 
her so much ! " 

" Achsah's well, and so's Em'ly. They'd have both 
sent their love if they'd known I was comin' up here." 

" How kind of them ! " exclaimed Miss Lake : " 5rou 
mustn't forget to give mine to them when you return." 

" No, I won't," responded the Deacon ; but he did 
forget it, nevertheless. 

Then they did talk about the meetings, and every- 
body that went to them. Miss Lake even went so far 
as to say that she didn't think Deacon Meacham was 
as gifted in prayer as Deacon Sterne ; to which asser- 
tion Deacon Sterne was forced to )deld a reluctant 
assent. After the neighbors had been pretty thoroughly 
discussed, — the whole Rood family among the rest, you 
may be sure, — the conversation lagged, and Miss Lake 
volunteered a song. If poor Mrs. Dombey .had made 
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the same effort to live that Miss Lake did to sing, I'm 
afraid that most delicious of books would have turned 
out differently. The Deacon even joined Miss Lake in a 
hymn or two, growling out a discordant bass to her very 
feeble treble ; and so the time was whiled away, and 
the visit prolonged to an hour that seemed almost 
scandalous. The Deacon seemed to have something 
on his mind which he wished to say, but hadn't the 
courage. He made the effort, certainly, and once or 
twice had attacks of hemming and hawing that were 
most appalling. ^\lien the second of these attacks 
took place, Miss Lake looked up innocently into the 
Deacon's face, saying as she did so, with the deepest, 
tenderest anxiety in her look and voice, — 

" Really, my dear Deacon, your cold alarms me. 
Can't I get something for you ? My poor dear father 
used to have just such a cold, and he used to take rum 
and molasses. It is soothing, — indeed it is; and 
though I'm a teetotaler, and so are you, still, taking 
rum for a medicine, and taking it for a beverage is 
quite a different thing." 

** Well, I don't know as 'tis exactly a cold : it is 
deeper than a cold." 

" Oh, my friend, don't say — I beg you won't say it's 
consumption!" exclaimed Miss Lake, looking very 
much alarmed. 
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'* Deeper still," said the Deacon, looking solemn, 
and trying to look tender. 

*' Oh, my dear Deacon 1 what can be worse than con< 
sumption ? '' asked Miss Lake. 

" It's the heart, Iphigeny : it's the heart 1 " said the 
Deacon, and at the same time spread out his great flabby 
hand over that organ. There was no mistaking his 
meaning ; and Miss Lake only blushed, looked down, 
and said, " O Deacon I " 

The ice was broken, the Deacon's tongue was un- 
loosed ; and he proceeded then and there to tell Iphi- 
genia Lake how much he loved her ; and he ended the 
declaration by asking her to become his wife. 

" But, I'm so young, Deacon, so inexperienced ; and 
my poor dear ma, — how could I leave her in her old 
age ? " 

The Deacon hadn't thought of the old lady, and 
looked puzzled. Finally he said, " Well, I suppose we 
could manage all that. We ought always to be willin* 
to do for the aged." The Deacon was about to ask 
Miss Lake how old her mother was ; but he checked 
himself, and, making a mental calculation, concluded 
that, according to the nature of things, she hadn't very 
many more years to live, and so accepted the burden 
as cheerfully as he could. 

" Yes — we can take care of your ma. Achsah she'U 
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be marryitt' Mr. Moore soon ; an' Emiy she won't stay 
in my family; and I guess we can manage to get along 
with your ma. She might just amuse herself by lookin' 
after the dairy a little." 

" Oh, how good of you Deacon ! " exclaimed Iphi- 
genia. 

" Call me your dear Deacon." 

'' Does it please you to have me ? " said Miss Lake, 
coyly ; and, winding her not too plump arms about the 
Deacon's not too plump neck, she planted a kiss on his 
cheek-bone in the most affectionate manner. 

" There is no fool like an old fool," is a very wise 
saying ; and I am sure no old fool ever mounted to the 
very pinnacle of folly as the Deacon did that night. 
He said all the insipid things that all the Romeos have 
said to all the Juliets since those two unfortunate lovers 
set an example to the world. At last he took his leave 
and hied himself homeward, his ecstasy somewhat 
abated by the prospect of an explosion on his sister's 
part when he should tell her what he had done. As he 
appi cached the house, he began to feel in his pocket 
for his latch-key* Goodness gracious I here it was two 
o'clock in the morning, and his key in hin other pan- 
taloons pocket. Here was a predicament He ttioii^lit 
of sleeping in the bam, and sneaking into the houMs 
after the family were up; but that would be well nigh 
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impossible, besides being dreadfully undignified. He 
thought of climbing in at one of the lower windows ; 
but Miss Sterne had fastened them all down carefully. 
There was nothing to do but rouse his sister. He 
went around under her window, and * called out in one 
of those loud whispers which are supposed to be so ex- 
ceedingly penetrating, — 

" Em'ly ! Em'ly I " 

No response. He didn't like to wake up Achsah, 
and he knew he should if he spoke louder, as his 
daughter's room adjoined his sister's. He picked up a 
pebble, and threw it at Miss Sterne's window. He 
wasn't a very good marksman ; and the first pebble 
had been followed by twenty more before one struck 
the window-pane. It had no more effect, that tiny 
pebble, than if he had thrown it against a tomb, with 
the intention of awakening the dead. He even fancied 
that he could hear his sister snore : still he couldn't 
wake her. 

" I vum 1 " exclaimed the Deacon, " if anybody wanted 
her to sleep, a cat couldn't stir without wakin' her. It's 
my own house, an' I'll go an' knock at the door till she 
comes." So the Deacon went and knocked. Then he 
kicked and rattled. Then he said, " I vum ! " again, 
more energetically than before. He happened finally 
to think of another plan : he'd go and get a clothes* 
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pole, climb up od a rain-water hogshead, which was 
under Miss Sterne's window, and knock on the pane 
until she answered. This was an excellent plan. And 
behold the Deacon, pole in hand, mounted on the hogs- 
head, like a long-drawn-out Yankee-fied statue of King 
Gambrinus. 

The Deacon only tapped once on Miss Sterne's win- 
dow. He might have gone on tapping for some time 
longer,— Miss Sterne being wide awake, and deter- 
mined that she wouldnU let him in, — if the head of the 
hogshead had been stronger. With the first tap, how- 
ever, there was a dull smashing of boards, a swashing 
of water, an exclamation that sounded more like 
" Durn it," than " Amen," — and behold the Deacon, all 
in his best clothes, standing up to his watch-pocket in 
a hogshead of rain-water. To add to the misery of the 
situation. Miss Sterne threw up her window angrily, 
and called out in an exasperating lone, — 

" Served you right, you old fool, to go prowling 
round the house at two o'clock in the morning." 

" Em'ly," said the Deacon, " you'll repent of this : 
you made me do it Come down right off, an' let me 



in." 



" Pa, are you hurt ? " exclaimed Achsah, who had 
opened her window, and saw that something had hap- 
pened to her father. 
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" No, I ain't 1 " was the Deacon's uncourteous re- 
ply. 

By tills time Emily Sterne was at the front-door, lamp 
in hand ; and the Deacon, looking very miserable, was 
wringing the water out of his coat-tails on the door- 
step. Emily laughed as she saw the Deacon's figure. 
It was a comical sight ; but the Deacon failed to see 
the ludicrous side of it, and demanded angrily, — 

" What be you laughin' at, Em'ly Sterne ? I suppose 
you would laugh if I was dyin'," 

" Mebbe I should, if you looked as you do now," said 
Miss Sterne. 

"You'll rue this night, Em'ly. I feel cold way intei the 
marrer of my bones : if I get chills 'n fever, itil go 
hard with me. Get me a little ginger — right off — 
don't stand there grinnin'." At this point. Miss 
Emily Sterne discovered that the water from her 
brother's clothes was dripping on the carpet ; so she 
ran for a tub, in which she insisted he should stand 
while she prepared for him that peculiar, innocuous 
tipple of teetotalers, Jamaica ginger. 

As soon as Achsah could slip on a wrapper, she 
came down to see what was the matter ; and she could 
not help laughing at the absurd appearance which her 
father presented, as he stood there dripping in a wash- 
tub. The Deacon was fearfully angiy. 
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^*0h! " said he, " this is the last camel, — no, the last 
straw that's broke the cameFs back ! Oh, my 1 oh, my I 
Achsah, what be you down here for at this time o' 
night ? Go to bed right off, and ask to be forgiven for 
ridiculin' your father. I'm ashamed of you." 

The Deacon was too angry to be ashamed of himself. 
And really, when one comes to think of it, he had 
nothing to be ashamed of. It was simply an accident ; 
but then it was a funny one to everybody but the 
Deacon. He had his ginger at last, and went to bed to 
dream of Iphigenia, who, long before this time, was 
dreaming that she was Mrs. Deacon Manlius Sterne, 
and, by virtue of her position, the bright light of the 
sewing-circlei and the terror of the minister'*^ wife. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TWO WEDDINGS IN PROSPECT. 

The morning following the Deacon's bath, that emi- 
nently pious gentleman emerged from his chamber 
without a vestige of wrath in his serene countenance, 
and moved about the house with an air that was in- 
tended to impress his household that he felt particularly 
refreshed by a long night's sleep, and that any little oc- 
currence which might have taken place the night before 
was of no consequence whatever. He was extremely 
kind and obliging to Emily, and greeted Achsah with a 
show of the most tender affection when she appeared. 
The fact of it was, the Deacon wished to put the family 
into the best of humor before he made an announce- 
ment which was weighing heavily on his mind. After 
the breakfast was over, the Deacon even went so far as 
to draw out his corpulent old pocket-book, and present 
to Emily and Achsah each a bright new five-dollar bill, 
saying, as he did so, — 
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" There's a little pocket-money for each of you. 
Look out you don't get into mischief with it. Money is 
the root of all evil, you know." 

"Then you're pretty well rooted, Manlius," said 
Emily, with an attempt to be funny. 

"Well, I be gettin' together a little something for a 
rainy day. But it'll come handy. Our expenses will be 
heavy the next few months. Here's Achsah goin' to 
get married ; an' she'll have to have a few weddin' 
fixin's ; an' then there'll be the weddin', — everything 
in good shape, you know, — when Deacon Sterne 
marries his eldest daughter. When is it goin' to take 
place, Achsah ? Is the day set ? " 

" Oh, I don't know 1 " replied Achsah. " I haven't 
given it a thought. I hope you won't insist upon its 
being a large wedding. I'm sure I've no fancy to 
stand up and be stared at." . 

" Well, we shall see : we'll talk it over with Mr. 
Moore ; an' what you an' he likes will suit me. Seems 
to me it would be rather a good idea to have a double 
weddin'." 

" A double wedding I " exclaimed Achsah and Emily 
at the same time. 

" Yes ; a double weddin' — father an' daughter both 
enterin' the holy bonds of matrimony at the same time. 
The fact of it is," said the Deacon, " I've been thinkin' 
of gittin' married myself." 
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** You surprise us, father/' said Achsah. 

"No, he don't: he don't surprise me," said Emily. 
** Nothin* surprises me that your pa does. I'm used to 
him ; an* it's a wonder to me he didn't get married the 
month after your ma died, instead of waiting more'n 
six months. I've seen it comin' on ; an' I want it dis« 
tinctly understood, when Iphigeny Lake comes into 
this house I go out of it : I hate her." 

" Is it Miss Lake, father ? " asked Achsah. 

" Yes, my daughter, Sister Lake is the happy woman 
I've chose. I hope you'll try and like her. She*s a 
real angel, Achsah, when you come to know her." 

" She's an artful, designin', painted old maid," said 
Miss Em'ly Sterne, her wrath visibly rising. 

" Emily, I won't sit here an' hear my futur' wife 
abused." 

" Well, I ain't goin' to say anything more. Just tell 
me when the weddin* is to take place ; an' that day I'll 
go, bag and baggage. There ain't iroom for me and 
she in the same house." 

"There's no need for that, Em'ly. There's room 
enough for both." 

" No, there ain't ; an' I'm goin'." 

"I'm sorry to have you talk so*, Emiy," said the 
Deacon, soothingly. " I hope you'll stay till after the 
weddin' : at any rate, Achsah'll need your help." 
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** I'll do anything I can for Achsah, goodness knows j 
but I won't have nothin* whatsoever to do with Iphi- 
geny Lake, except to give her a piece of mind be- 
fore I leave this town ; an' that 1*11 do if the Lord 
spares my life long enough. I thought, when you come 
prowlin* home at two o'clock in the mornin', an' fallin' 
into the rain-water hogshead, that you'd been off doin' 
something you was ashamed of ; an' now it turns out 
what it was. Iphigeny Lake, indeed ! why, she's tried 
to catch every young man in town ; an' after all, she's 
had to come to takin' an old widower like you, — and 
his wife hardly cold in her grave. I'm ashamed of you, 
Manlius." 

" Aunt Emily, I think you're saying too much," said 
Achsah, softly. 

" Yes, Em'ly, you've gone too far : Achsah's right. 
What is to be will be, an' you can't help it. Now let 
us talk about Achsah's weddin'." 

"It is a subject I don't care about speaking of, 
father," said Achsah, " If you and Aunt Emily wish to 
talk it over, I'll leave the room : whatever you agree 
upon, it is all the same to me ; " and the girl, who had 
never manifested the slightest enthusiasm regarding 
her prospective union with the Rev. Mr. Moore, went 
to her own chamber. 

After she had gone, the Deacon and his sister dis- 
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cussed the whole affair. It was decided that, for a 
trousseau, Achsah should have five hundred dollars; 
which, considering the Deacon's besetting weakness, 
was certainly liberal. 

** An* I think somewhere about the last of July will 
be a good time for the weddin'. What do you think, 
Em'ly ? " 

" Well, it may as well be then as at any other time, I 
suppose ; only I hope, Manlius, you won't think of 
goin' an' gettin' married at the same time. Your wife 
won't have been dead a year. Folks would talk so 1 " 

" 'Twouldn't be quite a year, that's true ; but then, I 
don't know as I care what folks say. Folks ain't a 
goin' to get married : it's me." 

There was no answering that argument; and so 
Emily Sterne held her peace, while the Deacon went on 
to say, — 

" I guess, after I've talked it over with Iphigeny, I'll 
just slip down to Boston an' tell Mr. Moore how we've 
arranged it for him an' Achsah. I've got to go down 
on some business for the mill, an' I can kill two birds 
with one stone. This fallin' in love, an' gettin' married, 
is a strange business, Em'ly,— makes a man feel young 
ag'in. Really, I don't feel more'n a mere boy this 
momin'." 

" You don't act more'n a boy, either. 'Twas your 
bath, Manlius : that's what did iU" 
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** Em'ly, that's a painful subject I wish you wouldn't 
speak of it." 

" Well, I won't again, till I get up t: Sister Mea- 
cham's. I thought, as she was rather low-spirited, 
'twould amuse her." 

'* I hope, Em'ly, you ain't a goin' to hold me up to 
ridicule," said the Deacon, looking alarmed. " I want 
you to promise me you won't mention what took place 
last night." 

"I sha'n't make no promises," said Emily. 

"O Em'ly I you're a perpetual trouble to me." 

" An' so be you to me ! " 

"'Twouldn't be Christian-like for you to go round 
makin' fun of your brother. I did think you was a 
Christian, Em'ly." 

** Well, it's a long time since I thought you was, 
Manlius ; " and here the conversation ended. 

I'm sure Achsah did not seem as happy as most girls 
do at the prospect of wedding the man cf their hearts. 
Could it be because she was not to wed the man of her 
heart? It is a question which she never dared ^sk 
herself. She saw all the preparations for the wedding 
going on ; left everything, even the selection of dresses, 
to her Aunt Emily's taste ; and never even spoke of 
the wedding when the subject was avoidable. In all 
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her letters to the Rev. Mortimer Moore, she had never 
once said clearly, distinctly, decisively, that she loved 
him. Between ourselves, I don't think she quite knew 
whether she did or not That very indecision had an 
unpleasant look about it. A year before, if any one 
had asked her if she loved Owen Rood, she would have 
had no hesitation in answering : she knew that she had 
loved Owen ; she hoped she loved Mr. Moore. At any 
rate, she couldn't marry Owen ; and it had all been 
arranged for her to marry Mr. Moore, and that was the 
end of the matter. She was sure she should try and 
make her husband a faithful, diligent, true wife : that 
much would be a matter of conscience with her. 

Soon after the conversation mentioned in the first 
part of this chapter, Deacon Sterne did go to Boston, 
did see the Rev. Mortimer Moore, and told him of the 
arrangements for the double wedding. Mr. Moore 
seemed greatly pleased. His parochial duties prevented 
him from going directly to Dickeyville ; but he wrote a 
very sweet note to Achsah, which, as we shall see far- 
ther on, was not received with as much delight as it 
ought to have been. 

" And so," said Mr. Moore, " Achsah is pleased with 
the arrangement ? " 

" Pleased ain't no name for it. Brother Moore : she's 
delighted. * O pa 1 ' she said, * how good of you I I 
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was afraid we might have to wait till fall, and it seemed 
so long a time. Go right off to Boston, and tell my 
dear Mortimer all about it I'm so happy, pa T " 

*' So she has learned to call me Mortimer? " said Mr 
Moore. 

"Oh, yes! she always called you Mortimer on the 
sly ; that is, after she came to know you well." 

" Well," said the minister, " I thought that affection 
so deep as mine could not be wholly lost. She promised 
to try and learn to love me, and now we see how well 
she has succeeded. So you are going to be married, 
too, Deacon, and have chosen my old parishioner, Miss 
Lake ? " 

" Yes : I was lonely, lost my appetite, seemed to kind 
of pine for some one to cling to ; and I looked about 
and plucked the loveliest flower I saw," said the Dea- 
con, waxing poetical. 

" And Achsah, she likes the choice youVe made ? " 
asked Mr. Moore, smiling in spite of himself. 

" Oh, she's delighted I She thinks Miss Lake bein* 
young will kinder sympathize with her, — be kind o* 
congenial, so to speak." 

" And Miss Emily, your sister, what does she think of 
it?" 

" Well, she ain't exactly pleased. The fact of it is, 
I think Em'ly's a leetle touched here," said the Deacouj 
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touching his forehead significantly. " She talks wild 
sometimes : she can't no more bridle her tongue than 
you can harness a yearling colt. Sometimes I've doubts 
as to her conversion : she goes on enough to make your 
blood run cold when she gets excited. Strange idees 
she has : I feel for Em'ly. I declare I do. Sometimes 
she's even disrespectful to me ; but I give her a look, 
an' that calms her down. I'm the only one that can do 
anything with her. Achsah, she can't manage her: 
she's too gentle, Achsah is, — gentle as an antelope." 

" Yes, she is a gentle girl. Tell her, Deacon, that in 
a short time I'm coming down to Dickeyville. I'm 
longing to see her, and I'm delighted with her decision 
regarding the wedding ; but I needn't burden you with 
messages, — I've written it all in the letter." 

" Which she'll be delighted to get, I'm sure. Her 
last words were, ' Pa, if you can't make Mortimer come 
down with you, do fetch a letter." 

And with this lie on his lips, and sundry impressive 
adieus, the Deacon took his leave, and returned to 
Dickeyville. 
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CHAPTER XXV, 

MISS EMILY STERNE SPEAKS HER MIND AGAIN. 

AOHSAH and her Aunt Emily were just sitting down 
to tea, when the Deacon returned from Boston. The 
train had been in for more than an hour, and Emily 
Sterne was perfectly sure in her own mind that the 
Deacon had come around by Miss Lake's and looked 
in upon that amiable spinster for a little chat ; so she 
saluted her brother with these words : — 

" Why upon earth didn't you stop there to supper, an' 
then spend the evenin* afterwards? It would have 
saved your goin* up again." 

" Stop where ? " asked the Deacon, innocently. 

" Iphigeny's," answered Miss Sterne. 

" Oh," said the Deacon, " I thought I'd hurry home 
to my own family. I'm a little tired, an' besides, I've 
got a letter for Achsah," giving his daughter the letter 
which Mr. Moore had sent, and which she quietly laid 
beside her plate, to read at her leisure. 
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" Well, I should think you would be tired," said 
Emily, returning to the charge, " up all night gallivant- 
in' round, and then all day long in Boston. You'd 
better go to bed after supper and get a little rest ; next 
thing you'll be down sick." 

The Deacon did indeed look very much worn out, but 
nevertheless, as soon as supper was over, he found 
enough strength to look over his accounts, — a thing he 
seldom neglected to do every evening. He evidently 
found them in a satisfactory condition, for he chuckled 
quietly to himself as he closed his books and locked 
them up in the secretary. The new mill — it was all 
the new mill now — was going on splendidly. By nine 
o'clock, the Deacon, after dozing oflE once or twice in 
his chair, was ready to go to bed ; and Achsah and her 
Aunt Emily were left alone in the great, bare, comfort- 
less sitting-room. 

" Read your letter yet, Achsah?" asked Miss Sterne, 
after a little while. 

" No j I declare, I forgot it," replied Achsah. 

" Well, that's a queer way to treat a love-letter. You 
are a strange girl, Achsah." 

" Perhaps I am. I certainly forgot my letter ; here 
it is in the bottom of my pocket Read it to me," she 
%aid, tossing the letter to her aunt 

'' Well, I never I " exclaimed that estimable woman } 
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" the idea of askin' somebody else to read your letters 
from the man you're going to many. I won't do it" 

" Well, then, give it to me," said Achsah ; and taking 
the letter, she slowly broke the seal and began reading 
it. When she had finished, she sighed, and put it back 
into her pocket. 

« What's the matter, Achsah ? " 

" I'm sure I can't tell you. Aunt Emily ; I don't know 
myself, only — " 

" Only what, child ? " 

" Only it all seems so strange about my getting mar- 
ried so soon j and here Mr. Moore wants me to write 
him how much I have learned to love him, and I haven't 
given the matter a thought. I'm sure I'm willing to 
marry him, and that ought to be enough for him. I 
suppose I love him as well as I ever shall any man. 
Here, take the letter and read it, and then tell me how 
to answer it." So saying, she handed Mr. Moore's 
letter to her aunt, who read as follows : — 

Boston^ —V 
My dearest Achsah : — 

How heartily I thank you for the decision which you have 
made 1 I shall count the days now until you are my wife, and I 
pray God, Achsah, that I may make you a true, loving, devoted 
husband. I felt sure that you would learn how fuU and deep my 
love for you was, ana that in time you would come to reciprocate 
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it Write me, dearest, and tell me how love has grown with yon ; 
how and when you first became sure you loved me. As for me, I 
loved you from the first ; I read your pure, sweet character the 
first time I saw you, — I know now that I read it aright I am 
coming soon to see you, dearest, but write — write — write. Your 
letters inspire me to work harder in my new field, where there are, 
plenty of difficulties, I can assure you. God bless you, Achsah, 
and make you very happy always, is the earnest prayer of 

Your most devoted, affectionate, faithful 

Mortimer. 

P. S. You have never called me Mortimer in your letters, but 
your father tells me that you have learned to use that name at 
home. Ah, these little straws that tell when love is in the 
windl M. 

" It's about like all love-letters, Achsah, — more 
sound than sense. However, I suppose youVe got to 
answer it." 

" Yes ; but what shall I say? I'm sure I haven't the 
least idea * how love has grown with me,' nor * when 
and how I first came to love him.' I'm not sure that I 
love him at all." 

" Not — sure — that — you — love — him — at all ? " 
said Miss Sterne, very slowly. ** Achsah Sterne, you 
don't mean it ? Well, I never 1 an' you a goin' to marry 
him. I tell you what, Achsah, you make sure whether 
you love him before you get wound up for life, — for to 
stand up an' marry a man you don't love, is dreadful to 
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think of. It's worse than burnin' widders, as they do 
in heathen countries, — for then the sufferin* is over 
right off j but to marry a man you don't love — oh, 
my — it's to suffer — an' suffer — an* suffer — beginnin' 
every raornin' just where it left off at night." 

" You almost frighten me, aunt," said Achsah. 

" Well, I hope I do ; I mean to. You ought to be 
frightened into considerin' what is good for you," said 
Miss Sterne. 

" Well, perhaps I do love him." 

"Perhaps! Goodness me, Achsah, there ain't no 
perhapses about real, true, genuine love. It's all yes 
an' no. Now, Achsah, if you don't love Mr. Moore, 
why don't you love him ? Is it because you love some- 
body else ? That's the question. If you love somebody 
else, who is it ? " 

** Aunt Emily, you Ve no right to question me like 
that I " said Achsah, who dreaded her aunt's searching 
inquiries. 

" Yes, I have, dear ; I have the right to question you 
because I'm the best friend you've got in the world ; 
because I love you dearly ; because I want you to be 
happy. Poor little girl, you haven't got any mother, an' 
so I'm tryin' my level best to be a mother to you. I 
know well enough that you ain't happy, an' I want to 
know what's the matter, because I love you." 
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" No, Aunt Emily, I*m very miserable, and yet I canft 
tell why. I'm going to marry a good man, whom every- 
body respects, whom I respect as much as anybody, and 
who professes to love me ; but, oh, my dear aunt, it is 
dreadful to me to think of it I His letters give me no 
pleasure; they make me miserable instead. I feel 
sometimes like going and throwing myself into the mill- 
pond, or going and hiding myself at the uttermost end 
of the earth." 

" Them's all signs. I know them well enough," re- 
torted Miss Emily. "You don't love him, an' you've no 
business to marry him. Tell me one thing, Achsah : 
if young Rood was to come back to you and vow he 
loved you, an' said his heart was free, an' you knew it 
was, an' he should ask you again to marry him, should 
you feel the same way ? " 

" No, I should be happy, — too happy for anything ; 
for I never doubted that I loved Owen." 

"That settles it," said Miss Emily, vehemently. 
" Now I know the whole of it. You love Owen Rood." 

" O aunt, I don't dare to admit such a thing, even to 
myself. My duty and my love conflict, and I've tried 
to forget love." 

" Bother on such nonsense," said Emily. " Duty an* 
love never conflict. You just set your foot down an* 
say you won't marry the minister, and trust to luck for 
the rest" 
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The thought of such a thing was almost appalling to 
Achsah, who knew perfectly well what a storm such a 
course would raise with her father. She sat thought- 
fully for some time, and then bursting into tears, cried 
out in the most agonized tone, — 

" It is too late — too late I " 

Poor child, the moment was one of deep su£Eering to 
her. It was a fierce struggle in her bosom between an 
old love and a present destiny. She wrung her hands, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. Before her 
was a duty which she hated, behind her a memory that 
she loved : to which should she bend her life ? If she 
had had strength in proportion to her goodness, she 
would not have been long in making her choice. On 
one side was her father's iron will, the love of a good 
man whom she respected, her mother's dying advice, a 
sort of half promise which the minister had blindly con- 
sidered a vow. On the other side was her own will 
bound to a dead love. Fortunately she had a good ad- 
viser in her Aunt Emily, who, seeing the girl's distress, 
was wise enough to be silent for a time ; and when the 
paroxysm had passed, she opened her lips and spoke 
thus wisely : — 

" Now, Achsah, to me your duty is plain. The minis- 
ter has been deceived by two persons, — by your father 
and by himself. If he had been less in love himselfj 
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he would have seen that you did not love him, for there 
is a wide distance between respect and love. You 
should reply to him, and tell him just how you feel, 
keeping nothing back. If he is the man I take him, 
he'll thank you for doing so. Even if he does not, it is 
far better that he should know the truth now than here- 
after. As for your father, I'll manage him, and don't 
you mind an3rthing he says. That's my advice, an' you 
can take it or leave it" 
" I can't do it. Aunt Emily ; I haven't the streng^." 
" Then I'll do it for you ; I've got the strength." 
" Wait a little, aunt, and let me think more about it ; 
I don't wish to do wrong j I would rather die — yes, I 
would rather even live and su£Eer all my life. You are 
very kind ; you mean to advise me for the best, but I 
fear I have gone too far, and allowed others to go too 
far. How miserable I am! Why are we made to 
suffer so ? " 

Why, indeed ? — it is the one mystery of life. We 
are born and die in pain, and all between birth and 
death is a journey in the wilderness, with now and 
then a little manna to sweeten our cup, an occasional 
glimpse of the pillar of cloud and of fire to guide us. It 
is a long path through seas and desert from Egypt to 
Canaan, and God can hardly blame us if we feel some- 
times as if we would like to lay our weary heads down 
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upon the hot sand and go no farther. On, on, there 
must be first an army militant before there is an army 
triumphant ; we must be foot-weary before we are 
crown-worthy : but why is it so ? ah I that is the enigma 
of life, and no one has come back from the light of the 
other side to help us solve it. 

But why am I wandering away in this unnecessary 
digression ? It is hard to shake off the habit of my 
trade, and I am sermon-writing before I know it. If I 

I 

had confined myself to simple facts, I should have left 
that last long paragraph, and told you 'ere this of a 
very mean action of Deacon Sterne's. Achsah had no 
sooner stopped speaking than the Deacon's bed-room 
door opened, and that venerable gentleman appeared 
in his shirt-sleeves, bearing a candle in his hand, and 
looking very angry. 

" I've heard every word you've said, both of you, an' 
you've stirred my wrath, Emily, by givin' such advice 
to my daughter ; an* as for you, Achsah, I'm glad to 
see you've no notion of minding what your aunt's been 
saying." 

" So you've been sneakin' round an' listenin' ? " said 
Miss Sterne. "Well, I ain't sorry for anythin' I've 
said, an' I'll say it again, an' no mean listener at 
key-holes can stop me ; if every key-hole to this room 
had an eye an' ear to it, I ain't ashamed to say again 
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an' again, Achsah Sterne, don't you marry the minis- 
ter." 

"Oh," groaned the Deacon, "what a dreadful 
woman you be, Emily I I'm ashamed of you." 

"It don't make any di£Eerence to me ; I say it again 
an' again, don't marry the minister, Achsah, if you don't 
love him." 

" After all I've done for you, givin' you a home here, 
an' investin' your money in the new mill, an' every- 
thing, to think of you corruptin' my daughter. I've 
warmed a viper in my bosom, an' now he's — I mean 
she's turned an' stung me. Woman is perplexin' — 
woman is perplexin*. The Scriptur' says — " 

" Now, Manlius, you just stop," interrupted Miss 
Sterne. " I won't hear anything the Scriptures say ; 
you might go on a-quotin' Scriptures at me from Gene- 
sis to Revelations, an' 'twouldn't make any more differ- 
ence to me than the multiplication table. You're always 
trying to justify your meanness out of the Bible, an' 
for my part, I think it's fightin' the devil's battles with 
God's weapins, an' I won't bear it." 

"I might have expected as much," retorted the 
Deacon. " Now you're defyin' the word of God. I'm 
afraid, Emily, you're an infidel." 

" Go on a-callin' names, Manlius ; you've called me a 
viper, an' now you call me an infidel. Manlius Sterne, 
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I'm your own flesh an' blood, an' I've done more for 
you than you've ever did for me, an' I know you like a 
book, but I don't call you a hypocrite, even if I do 
think you be one. Its mighty lucky for poor Achsah 
that I am here to give her a little advice, for I don't 
know what you'd make her do if it wasn't for me. Now 
I tell you, Manlius, you put down that candle an' set 
down, an' I'll just tell you what I'm goin' to do." 

The Deacon reluctantly sat down, and would have 
made some remark, but Miss Sterne interrupted him 
and continued : — 

" When you married Achsah Lenox, you married a 
woman that felt towards you just as Achsah feels tow- 
ards Mr. Moore. She was faithful and obedient, but 
she starved. Yes, she starved to death for a little love. 
Now, Achsah, she don't love the minister, an' you know 
it She did love young Rood, an' she'd ought to have 
married him ; but as long as she didn't, she better stay 
single all her life than marry a man she don't love. 
Now I'm a goin' to write to Mr. Moore an' tell him the 
whole story, an' if he*s honorable he'll just give Achsah 
up. 

The Deacon could stand it no longer. He burst 
forth in a torrent of angry words, and used expressions 
very unfitting to one who made such professions as he. 
In fact, the Deacon lost his temper. When he had 
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finished speaking, he expected that his sister would 
answer him, but she sat as mute as the walls around 
him. After a brief silence, he said,-^ 

" You've heard what I said, Emily." 

"Yes, IVe heard you talking, but I haven't taken 
much notice of what you was sayin'. You couldn't 
change my mind if you talked all night : I shall do just 
as I said I should." 

" Then you leave my house to-morrow.*' 

" No, I sha'n't 3 I shall stay as long as I've a mind 
to, an' when I get ready to go, you nor nobody else 
can't keep me." 

" Well, Achsah, you ain't a-goin' to make your father 
miserable, you ain't a-goin' to make his gray hairs go 
down in sorrow to the grave, you ain't a-goin' to be a 
thorn in the side of his old age, be you ? " 

"O father ! " exclaimed Achsah, " let me think ; I'm 
so perplexed. I do want to do right, — but it is so hard 
to tell what is right." 

" Obejience to parental authority is right, Achsah," 
interrupted the Deacon. "You pledged yourself to 
marry Elder Moore, and I hope you won't break your 
word. Go to bed, Achsah, an' before you do, pray 
over the matter, an' then to-morrow mornin' tell me 
what you've decided. Good-night, my daughter. I 
can't say good-night to you, Emily ; you've offended 
me." 
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" Well, nobody cares whether you say good-night or 
not 'Twouldn't trouble my sleep if you never said 
good-night." This parting shot from Miss Sterne as 
her brother left the room. 

" Come, Achsah," she said, " don't you worry your 
poor little head about it at all. This may be the be- 
ginning of brighter days for you ; " and with this half 
prophetic utterance the two women parted for the 
night. Achsali had great confidence in her aunt, as 
indeed she might, for with all her habit of harsh words, 
Miss Emily Sterne had a heart as true as steel. Ach« 
sah had a sleepless night that night, and the next day 
she rendered her decision to her father. 
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CHAPTER XXVI- 

CHIEFLY CONCERNS OWEN ROOD. 

It is a very rare thing for a young man to make such 
rapid strides toward success as Owen Rood did that 
year of all his first troubles. Whichever way he turned, 
he seemed to meet with success ; — no more than a just 
compensation for the wretched failure of his first love 
affair, however. Things are pretty evenly balanced in 
this world, and it is a notable thing that if the scale of 
life be low down on one side, it is quite likely to be 
high up on the other. You will see a merchant who 
has all soits of family troubles, but in business he will 
go on to the acme of success. On the other hand, a 
man fails in every undertaking he touches, but is so 
signally blest at home that he forgets his misfortunes. 
Owen was successful as a writer, and in one year had 
come to be recognized as a magazine writer of far more 
than ordinary ability. He had done so well with his 
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essays that they were about to be republished in a book, 
for which his publisher was ready to insure him a large 
sale. Owen was also singularly happy at home ; the 
responsibility of being the head of the house rested 
lightly and gracefully on his shoulders. He had been 
fortunate in the investments and reinvestments he had 
made of his mother's and his own small property. At 
one time he was almost persuaded by the glowing 
accounts of its success to invest in the new mill, but 
upon investigation, he had found that there was some 
doubt as to the validity of the patent that covered the 
new process ; so he chose the smaller and surer per- 
centage of profit that comes from real estate. The 
manager of the new mill assured him with an over- 
whelming army of facts, dates and figures, that there 
was no ground of apprehension regarding the patent ; 
there had been some litigation regarding it, to be sure, 
and a suit was still pending, but " as sure to be decided 
in our favor as eggs is eggs,*' said the manager, em- 
phatically. 

The one burden on Owen's heart was a very com- 
mon burden among young men and maidens : it was 
the burden of disappointed love. Sometimes he thought 
he had not done quite right towards Achsah, and per- 
haps he should have gone to her and urged his suit, or 
at least parted from her in a friendly manner. But 
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Owen was too proud for that. He had tried to make 
himself believe that it was only a fleeting passion, that 
he ought to be ashamed even to think about. But 
such self-deceit was impossible with him. The popular 
rumor that he was in love with Madame Wandl, and 
about to marry her, had reached his ears, and he 
wondered if perhaps he did not love the beautiful 
widow. He tried to persuade himself that he did. 
He tried to examine his own heart; to analyze its 
emotions, and as far as he was able to do so, he found 
admiration, sympathy, pity and respect, and the sum of 
all these was friendship — but not love. 

I am very sure that Madame Wandl, with a woman's 
instinctive reading of a man's heart, saw plainly enough 
that Owen still cherished the memory of the old love. 
I am very sure, too, that Madame Wandl was doing the 
same thing, and that if Owen had come to her and 
made a declaration of love for her, she would have 
bade him wait till the old love had died out of both 
their hearts. Still, one cannot tell what might have 
happened ; what Owen might do and Madame Wandl 
might say ; and there is no need whatever of any sur- 
mises on this subject, for it was about this time that 
Madame Wandl, one morning at the breakfast-table, 
announced her intention of returning to Germany. 

The poor woman longed for the Fatherland. She 
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was among good friends, in a pleasant home, little Her- 
mann was well and happy, and the pet and life of the 
household ; still Madame Wandl was homesick. She 
had not been kindly treated by the Dicke)rvillians, on 
account of her religion. She longed once more to be 
in the midst of the scenes where she had passed the 
happy days of her married life ; and she longed to go 
again to the grave of her husband. The announcement 
was a great surprise to all the family. They had come 
to count Madame Wandl as one of themselves. The 
three women, Mrs. Rood, Ann Vaxly, and Madame 
Wandl had become a trio of very good friends. 

" Going home ! " exclaimed Owen ; " why, we can't 
let you go, — we shall miss you terribly." 

" And I shall miss you all, but I must go. There 
seems to be some invisible cord drawing me toward 
Germany. Perhaps I may come back, but I must 

go." 

" I hope you will wait till mid-summer, at least," said 

Mrs. Rood. " The sea will be in better humor, then ; 

and, besides, my dear friend, you must wait till we find 

some one to accompany you ; we can't think of letting 

you go alone." 

" I shall have Hermann to protect me," said Madame 

Wandl, cheerfully, and stroking her little boy's hair as 

she said so ; " he's getting to be quite a boy now." 
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It was very evident, from Madame Wandl's tone and 
manner, and from the conversation that followed, that 
she had fully determined to return to Germany. Owen 
could not bear the thought of her going away, and yet, 
when he came to analyze his own feelings, he could not 
be sure that he loved the woman. The relations be- 
tween the two were those of a pure, warm, earnest 
friendship. The strongest friendships are often between 
men and women into whose hearts never comes a 
thought of the passion — love. And there is nothing 
better for a man than the friendship of a good woman. 
Her advice is almost sure to be disinterested ; her keen 
instincts, less blunted by contact with the world, will 
often detect dangers in his path that he would not dis- 
cover until it was too late to avoid them. It is a senti- 
ment; the same in kind that makes us men cling so 
fondly to our mothers. It is the inborn reverence for 
womanhood, — the idea which, carried into religion, has 
led to a deification of the Virgin Mary, that makes the 
influence of a noble woman always ennobling. 

Later in the day, Owen and Madame Wandl had a 
long and very confidential talk together. She gave him 
some very excellent advice, and among other things 
she took occasion to tell him that she thought he had 
not used Achsah fairly. 

" No, no, it is she who has not used me fairly. I 
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have always that sharp, bitter, unkind letter, and when 
I feel my heart softening toward her, I read it, and it 
makes me almost hate her." 

" But you have never spoken to her since you came 
back. She might have been forced into writing that 
letter ; she might have heard something to your preju- 
dice. You have never had an explanation from 
her." 

" No ; but I wrote and asked for one, and she never 
even deigned a reply to my letter." 

" Perhaps she never received it," suggested Madame 
Wandl. 

" But there is no perhaps about her having written 
this," said Owen, taking the unfortunate letter from his 
pocket; "and there is no perhaps about her marrying 
Moore. Her father has told it all over town, — even 
to the day the wedding will take place." 

Thus the subject was dismissed ; but all that day and 
night after, it was constantly rising up in Owen's mind. 
Perhaps she didn't receive his letter. His aunt had in- 
tercepted her letters to him ; perhaps the Deacon, too, 
had tampered with the mails. Perhaps that hypocriti- 
cal old knave (these are Owen's thoughts, remember) 
had, by some terrible threat or other, forced her to 
write the letter, and, still further, driven her on to marry 
the minister. Had he behaved quite right to Achsah ? 
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Perhaps if he had gone to her when he first came home, 
he might have had an explanation that would have 
saved them both much misery. He knew that the gossip 
of the village had coupled his own and Madame Wandl's 
name together ; perhaps it was this false rumor that had 
led Achsah to give herself to the minister. At any rate, 
it was too late now. Then there was the dreadful 
letter, dismissing him so summarily. He was a fool to 
think any more about the girl. He would give her up, 
settle down to his work, — and — then he would begin 
again and go over all the possibilities, till he was half 
distracted. He couldn't settle the matter satisfactorily 
to his own mind ; but fortunately the fates were at work 
with busy fingers, unravelling the tangled skein and 
settling the matter for him. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

EMILY STERNE MAKES SUNDRY VISITS. 

The next morning, at breakfast, Deacon Sterne was 
hardly through his stereotyped form of saying grace, be- 
fore he asked Achsah for her decision regarding Mr. 
Moore. 

" If you ain't had time enough to consider it, mebbe 
you'd better take another day, though 'tain't a thing I 
should think 'twould take you long to decide." 

" I have decided," said Achsah, quietly. 

" Well ? " said the Deacon. 

" To write to Mr. Moore, tell him just how I feel 
toward him, ask him to release me from any promifies 
he imagines I've made to him, and then I shall think 
no more about the matter till I hear from him." 

" Em'ly Sterne, this is your doin's I " exclaimed the 
Deacon, white with rage, 

"Well, don't you suppose I know it?" said Emily. 
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" Of course it is my doin's, — I'm proud of it." 

" This is gall an' bitterness I You're a child of Satan, 
Em*ly Sterne ; you ain't worthy of your birthright. 
What a generation this is ! Children a disobeyin' their 
parents, meddlin* women breakin* up harmonious fami- 
lies. You're a stumblin' block, Emiy, a stumblin' 
block, and you always have been an* you always will be. 
lliere ain't no hope for you. You've sinned away the 
sperrit — " 

" Go on, Manlius, go on," interrupted Miss Sterne 
so vehemently as to make it an impossibility that her 
brother should go on and be heard. " Callin* names is 
your forte. I don't care if I have been a stumblin' 
block in your way, — thank goodness, I ain't a block- 
head, like some that I know. Go on, it's the last time 
you'll have a chance, for I'm a-goin to leave you. I 
ain't goin' to stay here an' be abused. I've put Achsah 
on the right track, an' now I'm goin'." 

** Well, I can't ask you to stay — after all that's took 
place," said the Deacon, cooling down a little, and well 
knowing that his sister was the best housekeeper he 
could get. " I can't ask you to stay, but I don't turn 
you out, as some would do. I can forgive seventy 
times seven." 

" Well, forgivin' won't keep me. To-morrow momin' 
I'm goin', and I'll thank you, Manlius, to get me that 
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thousand dollars back I put into your new mill. I 
don't want the money, goodness knows, but I ain't 
a-goin to leave it there, not if I have to throw it into the 
river." 

"You'll make a mistake if you withdraw it, Emily, 
You couldn't have a better investment." 

" Well, I don't care anything about that. I want the 
money." 

" If you want it, Emily, I'll get it for you, but you're 
very foolish," said the Deacon, who was not unmindful 
of the fact that when he had induced his sister to put 
her money into the mill, he had promised to get it for 
her at any time, within a day's notice. 

After this the Deacon turned to his daughter and 
argued, threatened and implored, that she might re- 
consider her decision, but all to no purpose, for that 
very day she despatched the following letter to the Rev. 
Mortimer Moore : — 

Dickeyville , 

My Dear Mr. Moore : — You will no doubt be surprised at 
what I am about to write you, but I do it from a sense of duty, 
and with a sense of neglected duty, — for I ought to have written 
it long ago. When you first asked me to love you, I told you 
that 1 loved another. I repeated the same thing in a letter to you, 
and t()-day my heart is unchanged. You then asked me to try and 
love you. I have tried. I have tried to believe that my respect 
and admiration for you was love. I promised my mother that I 
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would try and love you ; and while trying to make myself believe 
that my heart was wholly yours, I have accepted your addresses, 
—even consented to become your wife. I am convinced that I 
have done wrong. I don't know that I have made any definite 
promises to you, but if I have, I ask you to release me from them. 
I am sure that I should not do right to accept your hand wi hout 
giving you my whole heart 

I know that you will blame me, will think me very wicked, per- 
haps, — but oh, my dear friend, you cannot tell how everything 
has combined to drive me to the course I have pursued towards 
you. Your own earnestness, my father's commands, my mother's 
dying counsel, all have been driving me on to deceive myself and to 
deceive you. I have prayed for light in my darkness,and there seemed 
but one course for me to pursue : this letter is the first step in 
that course. Do not reproach me, — only forget me ; and if you 
think of me at all, think of me as 

Your friend, Achsah Sterne. 

When Achsah had sent this letter, she was happier 
than she had been for months. She felt a great load 
lifted from her heart, and she went to her aunt and 
thanked her for the advice that had led to the act. 
Emily Sterne was busily engaged in packing up her 
things, preparatory to leaving the Deacon's ; and hav- 
ing made up her mind to go, she was not sorry that she 
was going. In reply to Achsah's questions as to where 
she would find a home, she said : — 

" I'm goin' back to my old life, Achsah. Old maids 
ought to live alone ; they're too cross an' crabbed to 
live with anybody else." 
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'* Nonsense, aunt; youVe been my good angel. I 
shall feel as if there had been a funeral in the house 
when you're gone. Why, what shall I do, with nobody 
but father to talk to ? " 

" You'll have Iphigeny Lake pretty soon." 

« 

" Ah, yes, but I don't love her, you know. I don't 
even like her, and I don't believe she'll like me." 

" Achsah, if you don't get on well with her, come and 
stay with me, an' we'll be two old maids together. I 
shall have my little room in Boston, an' I shall work 
some, an' think a good deal, till I work an' think myself 
out of the world. Before I go, I'm goin' to make some 
calls here, and if I'm late to tea, don't wait a minute 
for me. I'm goin' out just as soon as I've done din- 
ner, and more'n likely as not I shall stop for a cup of 
tea up to Mrs. Meachem's, and sha'n't be home till 
after dark. There's one thing I'm going to do ; I'm 
goin' to call on Iphigeny Lake an' give her a piece of 
my mind ; I've said I'd do it, an* I will." 

" O Aunt Emily, I don't see how you dare to do it ; 
I'm sure I wouldn't if I were you." 

" You ain't me, goodness knows ; an' as for darin', 
I ain't much of a coward. I've dared to speak my 
mind all my life. I ain't much of a talker, but when 
I've got anything to say, I say it" 
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It was a beautiful spring afternoon. The whole 
earth was jubilant over its new birth, and Miss Iphi- 
genia Lake sat in her little parlor amid its waxy splen- 
dors of blue dahlias, its frames of worsted flowers, its 
profusion of elaborately netted tidies, and about none 
of its furniture was there such an air of faded sweet- 
ness as about Miss Lake herself. She was working a 
pair of slippers for the Deacon, and was piping an old- 
fashioned hymn in her thin, old-fashioned voice. 
Every curl and ringlet of her false hair was 
arranged with studied carelessness, her cheeks 
were rouged to the very semblance of early youth, and 
all her attire bespoke extreme juvenility. Miss Lake 
was musing on her future prospects, when she looked 
up from her work and saw Miss Emily Sterne coming 
up the garden walk. She dropped her embroidery, 
hastened to the front door, and as Miss Sterne came up 
the steps, gave her an embrace that nearly took away 
her breath. She mi^ht as well have embraced the gate- 
post, so far as there was any reciprocal demonstration 
on Miss Sterne's part. That lady only submitted to 
the embrace, which she couldn't avoid, not a smile dis- 
turbing the severe dignity of her face, not a look of 
tenderness in her gray eyes. 

" O my dear sister-in-law, if I may so speak, how 
glad I am to see you ! How kind of you to call. Ma'll 
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be delighted, indeed she will," gushed forth Miss Lake. 
"Sit down and take off your outside garments. WeVe 
heard your brother speak of you so often, it is delight- 
ful to see you here in our little bower of a home." 

" I ain*t come to stop, Iphigeny ; IVe only come to 
say *good-by.* I'm goin' to leave Dicke5'ville to-mor- 
row," said Miss Sterne, severely. 

" Oh, how sorry I am ! and you won't stop till after 
the wedding? — our wedding, you know," said Miss 
Lake, trying to blush, but failing miserably. 

" No, that's what I'm goin' for. There ain't room 
enough in my brother's house for two old maids, an' so 
I'm goin'." 

" Old maids? I don't know that I quite understand 
your remark. Miss Sterne. Do you mean my future 
husband's sweet and amiable daughter when you speak 
of 'old maids'?" 

" No, I don't, Iphigeny Lake ; I mean you. If ever 
there was an old maid, its you, an* you'll be just as 
much of an old maid after you're married as you be 



now." 



" Your remarks border on the insolent, Miss Sterne ; 
but go on ; I can stand it. I know your infirmity. 
You ain't quite responsible for what you say. Go 



on. 



" Oh, I'm goin* on. I'vft»come up to wish you joy of 
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your bargain ; to congratulate you on ketchin' a wid« 
ower before his wife's been dead but a few months. 
I've seen you tryin' to ketch him, an' now you've got 
him, an' I wish you joy — very much joy — of your bar- 
gain. *T won't be all milk and honey to you, that 
I can tell you, though, to be sure, there'll be the dairy 
an' the bees to look after ; an' Manlius Sterne ain't no 
gushin' fountain of affection when you come to know 
him well." 

** Hem ! " said Miss Lake, " I can't sit still an' hear 
my Manlius abused." 

" Then you can get up an' walk about a little, for I'm 
bound to speak my mind about him, if he is my brother. 
I ain't much of a talker. Miss Iphigeny, but when I've 
got anything to say, I say it ; an' all I've got to say 
now is, that you'd better make up your mind to lead a 
slave's life before you go into that house. It's work, 
work, work, from washin'-day to bakin'-day, an' precious 
little thanks for it either. If you think it's goin' to be 
all talkin' love, an' singin' hymns, you're mightily mis- 
taken. It'll be savin', an' scrapin', an' countin' money, 
that's what it'll be." 

" Oh," said Miss Lake, " I shall influence Deacon 
Sterne by sweetness and love, by the soft murmurings 
of affection, so that he will never think of sordid earthlj 
things." 
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" Oh bother ! " said Miss Sterne, who wasn't senti- 
mental. • " Soft murmurings of fiddle-sticks 1 I can 
manage Manlius as well as anybody, an' I don't talk 
any soft murmurings to him." 

" Let us change the subject," suggested Miss Lake* 
" How is dear Achsah ? She's going to be married soon, 
I hear." 

"Well, dear Achsah's pretty well, an' as for her 
gettin' married, she ain't so anxious to as some folks I 
know, who is twice her age an' ought to have twice her 
sense." 

" I heard she was goin' to marry the former minister, 
Mr. Moore, and I thought it such an excellent match." 

" Did you think it an excellent match ? Well, every- 
body here, last summer, knew you considered Elder 
Moore a man worth ketchin', but Achsah, she's differ- 
ent from you in some respects. Miss Lake ; she's 
younger, an' ain't in such a hurry to get married. She 
ain't a goin' to marry Elder Moore, at any rate." 

" How disappointed her father will be ! " exclaimed 
Miss Lake. " He'd set his mind on it." 

"Yes, an* I guess her future mother — that is, step- 
mother — is rather disappointed, too, but Achsah won't 
interfere with you in the least. She's as quiet as an 
angel, an* as good as one, too. As I was sayin' to 
Mrs. Meachem, says I, *When Achsah Sterne dies 
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they'll only have to give her a pair of wings an' a harp, 
for she's an angel ready made.' I hope you'li be good 
to her, Iphigeny." 

" It is not necessary for you to hope such a thing as 
that ; there is that proximity in our ages that will make 
us delightful companions, no doubt." 

" Well, you be about the same age, ain't you ? " said 
Miss Sterne, smiling ; " a matter of only twenty years 
or so between you. 'Tain't much, still I don't think 
anybody '11 ever take you for twins." 

And I'm ashamed to say the conversation between 
Emily Sterne and the Deacon's future wife went on in 
the same strain for about an hour. The two women 
hated each other cordially, and they said some very 
unpleasant things to each other, — things that had much 
better have been left unsaid. When they parted, it was 
without the slightest show of affection ; and while Miss 
Lake went to complain to her mother of Miss Sterne's 
insolence, Miss Sterne was on her way to pay another 
visit, and this time to the woman whom she had hated 
all her life, — to Ann Vaxly. 

She had entered the grounds that surrounded Mrs. 
Rood's house, was walking slowly up the winding path 
that led to the front door, when she came suddenly 
upon Ann Vaxly, who was seated in a little rustic arboi 
which Owen had made. 
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« Emily Sterne ! " 

As she made this exclamation, Ann Vaxly rose, and 
the two women whose lives had been cherished hatred 
towards each other, stood face to face. Miss Sterne 
was the first to speak : — 

" Sit down again, Ann Vaxly ; I want to talk with 
you." 

" You've come to reproach me, I suppose ; I deserve 
it, I know j but if you only knew what I have suffered, 
you would spare me now," said Ann Vaxly, growing 
very pale, and her voice became tremulous with emo- 
tion. It was a beautiful sight to see Emily Sterne then. 
All the hard lines faded out of her face, she took Ann 
Vaxly's hand in hers, and her voice, which we have so 
often heard in contention, and uttering bitter words, be- 
came sweet and tender. 

" No, IVe not come to reproach you. It is best that 
we should both forget the past. Twenty years of 
hatred is enough. I am goinjg away from Dickeyville. 
We are neither of us young, and perhaps may never 
meet again in this world. I do not hope that we shall 
part as friends, but let us part with a word of forgive- 
ness on our lips, and in a hope of finding forgetfulness 
of all the wrong on the other side." 

" And this from you, Emily Sterne ! I cannot be- 
lieve it — I cannot understand it Say it again, — that 
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you forgive me : the words are very sweet to me. I 
never expected to hear them 1 " 

" Ann Vaxly, I forgive you from my inmost heart, 
ard I ask forgiveness from you and from God for all 
the years I have hated you, and wronged you in my 
thoughts But it's no use talkin' of the past : we can't 
call it oack, an' we don't want to if we could." 

" No — no, it's dreadful to think about," said Ann 
Vaxly, covering her face with her hands. " Every night 
before I go to sleep I go over the whole history in my 
mind. I think what I have been: how wicked, how 
deceitful, how I have cherished hatred, and I wonder if 
I shall be forgiven ; if after such a life I shall be ad- 
mitted to the kingdom of Heaven ; and I pray as I 
never prayed before. I should die of fear but for tbe 
promises of Christ to the penitent. In these are my 
hope, — for, Emily Sterne, I am penitent, and my peni- 
tence came through deep humiliation and suffering." 

" Yes, I know you are penitent, but do not agitate 
yourself ; let us leave the subject. I want to talk with 
you about your nephew." 

"About Owen ? " asked Miss Vaxly. 

"Yes, about Owen Rood, and my niece Achsah,'* 
answered Miss Sterne. 

" It is another burden on my heart. It was I who 
strove to break up the love between them. It was I 
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who intercepted their letters, who slandered Owen to 
your brother. But Owen has forgiven me ; he says that 
all that I did was nothing, though it seems a great deal 
to me. It was your niece who was cruel to him, who 
rejected the noblest young man that ever breathed ; 
rejected him with a cruel letter, not even giving him a 
word of hope or explanation. If she only knew how 
miserable she had made the poor boy, perhaps she would 
relent." 

" She — made — him — miserable ? I don't under- 
stand you. It is he that has been cruel, to come home 
here and bring another woman with him, and never to 
say one word, not even of friendly greeting, to Achsah ; 
it nearly broke her heart. The poor girl clings to the 
memory of that old love, an' can't give it up. She has 
rejected a most devoted lover because she still loves 
your nephew." 

" And she isn't going to marry Mr. Moore ? " asked 
Miss Vaxly. 

" No ; she has written to him to-day, to tell him she 
cannot, though her father almost drove her to it." 

" And she still loves my nephew, you say ? " 

"With all her heart." 

" Why, I can't understand it. He thought she had 
forgotten him. He loves her devotedly still ; his life 
has been saddened by her rejection of him," said Miss 
Vaxly. 
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"And he isn't going to marry that forren woman ? " 

" Marry Madame Wandl I *' exclaimed Miss Vaxly, in 
surprise. 

" Why, yes ; everybody says so." 

** Then everybody is wrong ; for Madame Wandl has 
told me again and again that she should never marry. 
He esteems her, as we all do, but he'll never, never 
marry her." 

" Ann Vaxly, it's been all a mistake ; there's been 
interference an' wrong somewhere, but it is going to be 
our good fortune to make all right again. Achsah had 
almost made up her mind to marry the minister, an' I 
begged her not to. I was almost afraid I was doin' 
wrong ; but now I'm sure I was divinely guided, as 
Manlius says. I shall talk it all over with Achsah to- 
night, an' you shall talk it over with Owen, an' to-morrow 
he shall come ati' talk it over with the poor girl herself. 
There's a mistake an' a mystery somewhere, but leave 
the young folks alone for findin' it out Now I'm goin', 
an' I'm not sorry I came. I wish you well, Ann Vaxly. 
I bear you no malice. I hope you'll have a good deal 
of happiness after your troubled life j an' I hope God 
will forgive us both what we have been to each other." 

Ann Vaxly was too much moved to speak. She only 
pressed Miss Sterne's hand ; and as the two parted, her 
tears fell thick and fast 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE BEGINNING OF DAY. 



After night, light : after all that Owen and Achsah 
had suffered, there seemed to be a foregleam of a little 
happiness. The same clouds and the same rain that 
makes the earth dismal for a time, brings fruition. 
After a summer of unvarying brightness there is no 
harvest. The conspiracy against this course of true 
love ended where it began, — with Ann Vaxly. She 
had begun the barrier between the two young people, — 
she was the first one to begin its destruction. On the 
morning following her conversation with Emily Sterne, 
she had a conversation with Owen. She took him aside 
and into the same rustic arbor where the day before 
she and Miss Sterne had held their remarkable inter- 
view. The conversation was not a long one j we may 
repeat it entire ; for certainly, having been taken so far 
into the confidence of these people, it is our right to 
hear the rest of the story. 
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" Well, aunt," said Owen, when the two were seated, 
'* what new confidence have you got for me thb 
morning ? " 

" One that concerns yourself, Owen. I want to talk 
with you about Achsah Sterne," replied Miss Vaxly. 

" It is a subject I have resolved never to talk about, 
or even to think about," said Owen. "That affair has 
come to an end with me ; it is my duty to try and for- 
get it." 

" Are you sure ? " 

" Perfectly sure." 

"And if Achsah still loved you?" 

" An impossible if." 

" No, not impossible ; she does still love you." 

" Still loves me, and is going to marry Mr. Moore ! 
She is worse than I thought," exclaimed Owen. 

" She is not going to marry Mr. Moore," said Miss 
Vaxly. 

" You are mistaken, aunt ; her father has told every- 
body that she is, and even upon what day the wedding 
will take place." 

" Still, I say she will not marry the minister," said 
Miss Vaxly. " She does not love him, and she will not 
marry him. She loves you, Owen, and has never ceased 
to love you." 

" Loves me still 1 I can't understand it, aunt" 
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" Nor I, Owen ; but I know, nevertheless, that it is 
true." 

'* But that letter she wrote me : it is folly to say she 
loves me after that." 

" I don't understand about the letter ; but I know 
she has never ceased to love you." 

" And how do you know it, aunt ? " 

" Emily Sterne told me." 

" Emily Sterne ? When did you see Emily Sterne ? " 

" I saw her yesterday, — and here. She came to me 
to say good-by, and beg that we might part with a word 
of forgiveness for each other. She came as if sent 
from God, to clear up this difficulty between you and 
Achsah." 

" God grant it may be so I " exclaimed Owen, fer- 
vently. 

* You must see Achsah, Owen ; you ought to have 
done so long ago." 

" I am afraid, aunt, that a meeting between us would 
only bring fruitless pain to both. To meet and part 
with mutual reproaches would be but to make our bit 
terness more bitter, — and I cannot see how any other 
result would follow." 

" Perhaps you are right ; still, I think you ought to 
see her. Will you ? " 

" I think not, aunt" 
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" Owen, I ask it as a favor to myself. If I could see 
you and Achsah reunited, it would lift a great burden 
from me, as I cannot think but I was, at least in part, 
the means of alienating you from her." 

" I have told you, aunt, never to concern yourself on 
that score again." 

"But I cannot help it; and I ask you — even more 
than that — I beg you to see Achsah this very day." 

Owen bowed his head upon his hand, and thought 
the whole matter over, as he had done a score of times, 
yes, a hundred times before. It was simply a struggle 
with pride, and love got the best of the contest At 
last he said, — 

" I will see her, aunt. If nothing comes from the in- 
terview, I still thank you, aunt, for your efforts. I 
shall know they were well meant." 

" Thank you, Owen. Something will come of the in- 
terview." 

And so the two parted ; and Owen had promised to 
see Achsah before the day was over. 

It so happened that at the very time this conversa- 
tion was taking place in the arbor, Emily Sterne and 
her niece were having a conversation upon the very 
same topic, in the Deacon's sitting-room. 

" Yes, Achsah, it's all a confounded lie about his 
marryin' that woman that come from Europ' with him. 
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She's a widder, an' she says she'll never marry an} how. 
I don't see how such stories get round. It's got to such 
a pass in this gossipin' old place that a woman can't 
speak to a man but what everybody says they're goin' 
to be miarried. An' as for Owen Rood bein' false to 
you, Achsah, I believe he loves you as well as he ever 
did, an ' that there's been some mistake an' misunder- 
standin' somewhere. It's your dutymore'n anybody to 
try an* clear it up. Settin' down an' mopin' an' sighin' 
an' wishin' never did any good. You'd better wiite 
him a note an' tell him to come down here an' see you. 
More'n likely as not, in less than five minutes you'd be 
billin'^an' cooin' as if nothin' had happened." 

" Oh, I couldn't write to him, aunt. What could I 
say?" 

" Say ? Why, say what you've got to say, — that's 
always the best way when you write a letter. There's 
pen an' ink in the secretary, an' you just set down and 
say, 'Owen Rood, Esq., come right down here : I want 
to talk to you,' and sign your name to it. Don*t go 
ramblin' all over creation, an' usin' long words, an' ex- 
claimin' an' fussin' like that. It's always been my way 
when IVe got anything to say, to say it, or write it, 
either, though goodness knows I ain't much of a talker. 
If he comes down here, you'll have it all explained in 
less than no time." 
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Achsah couldn't make up her mind to write to Owen. 
She thought at any rate it would be better for her to 
wait until a reply came to the letter she had written to 
Mr. Moore. Yet she would much rather have met 
Owen, if she was to meet him at all, before her aunt 
left her, and her aunt had made all her preparations to 
go that evening. On the other hand, she didn't like to 
have Owen come to the house, for fear that he would 
meet her father, and she knew that a disagreeable scene 

would be the inevitable result of such a meeting. 

****** 

There was a very pretty flower garden in front of 
Deacon Sterne's house. Achsah's mother had been 
fond of flowers, and Achsah herself, partly in memory 
of her mother's tastes, and partly on her own account, 
had had the garden put in the most thorough order. It 
was too early in the season for many blossoms^ but 
here were golden daffys, and stately tulips, and delicate 
crocuses, and from these Achsah was gathering a boquet 
as a parting gift for her aunt. She was so intent upon 
her occupation that she was not aware that a tall young 
man had stopped at the gate and was regarding her in- 
tently. It was our old friend Owen Rood. He opened 
the gate quietly and advanced up the walk to where 
Achsah stood. She did not even hear his approach, 
and the flrst that she knew of his presence was' when 
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she heard her name pronounced by a voice she could 
not have forgotten. 

" Achsah I " 

•'Owen!" 

As by an impulse the two hands had met, and the 
two stood there for a moment in silence. Achsah was 
first to speak. She said, — 

" Owen, you have surprised me." 

" I have surprised myself in coming here. Yester- 
day I thought it best we should never meet, — to-day I 
am here." 

" What has brought you, Owen ? " 

" The wish that we may be friends. I hope fbr 
nothing beyond that." 

"Why should we ever have ceased to be friends, 
Owen ? " 

" Because you desired it, I suppose," said Owen. 

" O Owen I " 

" Or otherwise you would never have sent me this 
letter," and Owen took from his pocket the letter he 
had recieved from Achsah while in Europe. She took 
it from his hand, read it carefully through, and ex- 
claimed, — 

"Where did you get this letter, Owen ?" 

"I received it while in Europe: Achsah, when I 
read it, I thought my heart was broken." 
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** It was not written to you, Owen." 

"Not written to me? What do you mean, Acb 
sah ? " 

** It was written to Mr. Moore. Have you the snve- 
J ope, Owen ? " 

" Yes, here it is," replied Owen, as he handed Ach- 
sah the worn and soiled envelope in which, by some 
chance, he had always kept the letter. 

Achsah looked at the superscription carefully, and 
then said, — 

"Yes, I know the handwriting. We have been 
cruelly wronged, Owen. I don't know how this letter 
got out of Mr. Moore's possession, but it is plain how 
it came to be sent to you. This is my father's hand- 
writing, Owen. He sent the letter." 

" O Achsah, are you sure, — are you telling me the 
truth ? " 

" Before God, Owen." 

" Then I have done you wrong by not coming to you 
long ago. And you still love me, Achsah ? " 

" Owen, I promised you to love you, and to be faith- 
ful to you. In my heart of hearts I have kept niy 
promise. Even when I thought all was hopeless, I 
still loved you." 

" This is the happiest moment I have ever known. 
Poor girl, poor girl ! and I have done you the wrong to 
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' think ill of you. I could get down on my knees and 
ask your pardon." 

** It is not necessary, Owen ; it was all a misunder- 
standing, — the result of deception. We can afford to 
forget it all." 

" Yes, Achsah, we made a mistake when we allowed 
ourselves to be separated by a whim of your father's. 
From this time forth, no human being shall come be- 
tween us. You are mine, Achsah, mine wholly, from 
this time forth." 

" And Madame Wandl ? " said Achsah. 

" Is my friend, as she shall be yours. She leaves us 
soon for her own home ; and Achsah, if you will, you 
shall take her place at our table as my wife. Tell me, 
Achsah, will you come with me at once, leave your 
father who has wrought us all this misery, leave him, in 
spite of anything he may do or say ? " 

It was a beautiful reply that Achsah made to Owen, 
then. She put her arms about his neck, and nestling 
her head close to his face, she half whispered,— 

" Whither thou goest, I will go ; thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God." 

Then the two went into the house, and for an hour 
they talked of the past and the future, as only united 
lovers can talk. I don't know that they ever would have 
stopped had not Deacon Sterne interrupted them. He 
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came hurrying into the sitting-room, and was greatly 
surprised to see Owen and Achsah there, sitting side 
by side. 

" What, young man, you here I Are you aware youVe 
made yourself a * bone of contention ' in a once happy, 
an* now distracted family ?" 

" I am aware that you do not like me, Deacon 
Sterne ; more than that, I believe you hate me, — still, 
I am here, as you see," replied Owen, bridling his 
wrath. 

"YouVe where you're not wanted, Mr. Rood." 

** And where I shall not remain for a long time, Mr. 
Sterne ; but when I leave here, I leave with the as- 
surance from your daughter that she still loves me, and 
I shall come very soon again to take her away and 
make her my wife. Yes, Mr. Sterne, she loves me still, 
in spite of your plotting, your interference with letters, 
and your abominable lies. She kept her word to you, 
and for six months she had nothing to do with me, or 
to say to me. Now it remains to be seen if you will 
keep your promise and give your consent to our mar- 
riage. I hope, for the sake of the remnant of respect 
we bear you, that you will." 

"No, sir! No, sir!" thundered the Deacon. "Til 
never give my consent to my daughter's marryin* a 
man who brings a mistress home from Europ' 
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'an' flaunts his shame in everybody's face, an' 
then when he's tired of her comes and steals into my 
house and deceives my daughter into the belief he still 
loves her. If my daughter marries you, sir, she leaves 
my house forever, with a father's curse a restin' on her 
head. Go, Achsah — go with him, if you like, to live 
in the house with his neglected mistress, with his 
murderous aunt, and with a man who will turn you off 
as soon as he is tired of you — go if you like — but my 
curse will foller you." 

" Father, why do you talk so ? I have made up my 
mind to go : why not let me go in peace ? " 

" Achsah, you shall not hear him talk so ; come with 

me now. Leave this house ; no one can answer for 
his abuse after I am gone." 

"Yes, go now if you will — go now, and never 
darken my doors again. You've turned my love into 
hatred. Go now, an' leave me alone. Your aunt is 
goin', — the whole crew of you better go together." 

The Deacon tried to frighten Achsah by this way of 
talking. It had no effect upon her whatever ; she had 
fully made up her mind. Owen was beside her to 
strengthen her resolution. She simply said, — 

" I'm sorry to go without your approbation, father. I 
shall hope that you'll think better of what you've said 
You have no reason to hate Owen." 
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The Deacon,who now saw that nothing had been accom- 
plished by his angry outbreak, began to plead with 
^chsah in a maudlin sort of way. He wiped his eyes 
vigorously, hoping to induce a small show of tears, but 
to no purpose. 

" My daughter, I hope you'll remember that if you 
go away you'll leave your poor father desolate ; nobody 
to console him for the loss of your late mother — no- 
body to cheer him up. Your aunt is goin' ; I don't 
know what I shall do without you, Achsah." 

" You'll have Iphigeny," said Emily Sterne, who had 
entered the room while the Deacon was speaking. 

" Leave the room, Emily ; this conversation is of a 
private nature," said the Deacon, who stood greatly in 
fear of his sister's tongue, in case she should feel it her 
duty to enter the conversation. 

"I know now, Mr. Rood, why my daughter, after 
havin' given her solemn word to Mr. Moore that she'd 
marry him, after havin' gone on an' said how much she 
loved him, havin' accepted his presents an' his atten- 
tions, should go an' reject him for you, sir. I suppose 
you've been a loafin' round here in my absence, until 
you've gained my daughter's affections, stole away her 
young heart, v/hich she had given to another. Achsah, 
I'm ashamed of you when I take that view of the 
case." 
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"Deacon Sterne, all your surmises are wrong. I 
have never spoken to your daughter since my return 
from Europe till to-day. Her love forme has remained 
unchanged through all that time, and notwithstanding 
all the means of deception you have used to her and to 
others. No communications have passed between us 
that you have not intercepted ; you have sent letters to 
me that were meant for another ; you have kept your- 
self busy in a thousand mean ways to keep us apart. 
You have had everything favorable for your side of the 
struggle, and after all, Achsah and I have won the vic- 
tory. It would be better for you to accept the situa- 
tion gracefully than to go on storming as you have 
done. It is my opinion that after all that has taken 
place, I am justified in asking Achsah to come with me 
at once to my mother's house and protection, to leave 
you now, this very hour. Achsah, will you come ? " 

Achsah hesitated for a while. 

" If you go, Achsah, you'll never have a cent of 
my money — never." 

" Deacon Sterne, your money will not be necessary to 
buy my wife every comfort : I have money enough for 
that, and willing hands to earn more,*' said Owen. 

" Be you goin', Achsah," asked the Deacon, 

"Yes — 1 am going. Father, when you need me, 
send for me, and I'll come back to you. I do not ask 
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you to forgrive me for leaving you as I do ; I am doing 
you no wrong in going. I have done myself wrong in 
listening so long to your counsels." 

" You reproach me, Achsah ! you for whom I've done 
so much 1 You've broke my heart 1 However, I can 
Stan' it ; the Lord is on my side to strengthen me and 
comfort me." 

" Yes, an' Iphigeny," put in Miss Emily Sterne. 

" Emily, I wish you wouldn't speak of my futur' con- 
Fort in that familiar manner. Be you fully determined 
io go to-night, Em'ly ? " 

" Yes, I'm goin' right off." 

" Achsah, on second thought, perhaps you'd better 
stay a while longer with me ; p'raps I was a little hasty 
in what I've just said, but then I was upset, so to 
speak; my heart was lacerated." The Deacon was 
moved to say this by thoughts of household difficulties, 
if he was wholly deserted by the females of the 
family. 

" Mr. Sterne, you forget that you have bestowed your 
curse on your daughter ; it would be hardly pleasant or 
proper for her to remain under your roof after that. I 
hope you will withdraw that, and give your consent to l 
union you cannot prevent,'' said Owen, who, for a won- 
der, had remained perfectly cool and collected during 

§ 

the whole of the unpleasant interview. 
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" My anger was righteous, Mr. Rood ; I ain't got 
nothing to take back. I un bottled my wrath, and I 
ain't a goin to stopple it up agin." 

" Then your daughter shall not stay with you a single 
night." 

" Quite right, Mr. Rood," said Miss Sterne. 

" You ain't no right to take her away, Rood ; she 
ain't your wife." 

" No ; if she were you should never have talked to 
her as you have," retorted Owen. 

" I've made up my mind to go with you, Owen," said 
Achsah ; " there is no need of prolonging such an un- 
pleasant subject. I will put some of my things into a 
trunk and send for them to-morrow." 

" You can't take nothin' away from this house, Ach- 
sah Sterne, but what you've got on," said the Deacon. 

" You're as mean as dirt, Manlius. I don'^see why 
the Lord lets you live," was a very pertinent comment 
fiom Miss Emily. 

It is no use for me to go on with further details of 
the scene. There was a very disagreeable parting be- 
Xw een the Deacon and his sister, and rather a sad one 
between Achsah and her father. Miss Sterne, notwith- 
standing that she had been earnestly invited to visit 
some of the neighbors that night, went that very even- 
ing to Boston, and Achsah went with Owen to his 
mother's. 
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The family were at tea when the young people entered 
the dining-room at Mrs. Rood's house. Achsah was 
very pale from the day's excitement, and the sudden 
change in her prospects ; but she was very pretty in her 
simple dress, and after all that she had been through 
that day, the evening was the happiest she had spent 
since Owen had parted from her months before. The 
family, much surprised at Owen's appearance with Ach- 
sah leaning on his arm, rose from the table to greet the 
young people. 

'' Mother, Achsah has come back to us, and her heart 
has been with us all these months." 

There was a warm greeting between Mrs. Rood and 
Achsah ; there was a brief recital of the unpleasant 
scene at Deacon Sterne's, and Achsah was taken to all 
their hearts as one of the family. 

Let u% leave them alone, these two happy lovers : 
why should we break in upon their happiness more than 
any others ? We know, without the necessity of repeti- 
tion, that their hours were made up of soft wooings and 
tender conversations. Nothing looks so stupid upon 
paper as the talk of two sweethearts ; nothing is less 
stupid in reality. The aroma of lovers' talk dies with 
the utterance. It can never be written, because with 
the pen one cannot punctuate with kisses, nor enclose 
a honied silence with parentheses of sighs. A tender 
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look is only a matter of two words on paper ; it is a 
whole volume in reality. I close the door against your 
curiosity, my dear reader, and I stand guard thereat, 
because you and I have no business to know in what 
form of words our two young friends went over the 
whole old story of love. Nor would I even transcribe 
the following letter which Achsah received from Morti- 
mer Moore, if I had not the full permission of all par- 
ties to do so : — 

Boston 

My Friend : 

Need I tell you that your letter gave me great pain ? and 
yt I thank you for having written it You acted bravely, — you 
acted wisely. You have not deceived me, Achsah. I have de- 
ceived myself, and have been deceived by another, other than your- 
self. I have loved you — I do love you, but from this time I feel 
that I love you without hope. I can say from my inmost rteart, 
God bless you ; because I love you still and wish you to be happy. 
I pray that God may give you a speedy union with the object of 
your love, because you deserve it after all these months of fidelity. 
It is I who should ask for forgiveness, because in my blind self- 
deceit I have misunderstood you. I may never write to you again, 
Achsah, — I shall certainly never speak or write one word of lov« 
to you ; but remembering you, I shall say and now say in all ear- 
nestness of spirit, — 

" The Lord bless thee and keep thee ; the Lord make his 
face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee ; the Lord lift 
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up his coantenance upon thee, and giye thee peace ; " with which 
benediction I ask your pennission to sign myself once more. 

Devotedly yours, 

MORTIMSR MOO&B. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE DEACON CONSOLES HIMSELF. 

It was very lonely for the Deacon after Achsah and 
Miss Emily Sterne had left his house. If there was one 
thing above another that the Deacon detested, it was 
to be obliged to look in the least degree after house- 
hold affairs. He tried to get his own breakfast on the 
morning after his family left him, but notwithstanding 
he had the aid of a very unhelpful choreboy, the meal 
was a wretched failure. Eggs were overdone, toast was 
burned to a coal, the tea tasted like " herb-drink," and 
taking all things into consideration, the Deacon was not 
in very good humor when he left the house for the mill. 
At dinner he fared better, for he invited himself to par- 
take of the noonday meal at Mrs. Meachem's, and told 
his troubles there in the most pathetic way. 

" If I'd been a ungodly man, I might have expected 
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such troubles, but I have always walked m the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, an' I can't see no reason 
why I should be forsook so. There's my wife dead an' 
gone ; there's my daughter eloped, so to speak ; there's 
my sister, whose mind, I'm afraid, ain't quite clear, she s 
gone, too ; an' I feel like a reed bruised an' shaken by 
the wind. Pretty hard case, ain't it, Brother Meachem, 
for a man as old as I be? " 

" Well, Brother Sterne, I'm sure I pity you for the 
loss of your wife. You couldn't help that, certainly." 

" No, nor I couldn't help the rest leavin' me. I 
couldn't give my consent to Achsah's marryin' Owen 
Rood: he ain't what he should be. Brother Mea- 
chem." 

" He ain't no worse than the average," interrupted 
Mrs. Meachem. " He's different from most of the 
young meh round here, because he's smarter. He's got 
some idees, an' there's nothin' our young folks hate like 
idees. For my part, I think he'll make Achsah a first- 
rate husband, an' I ain't a going to pity you, Deacon 
Sterne, as long as you're fool enough to keep her away 
from home by withholding your consent You don't 
deserve any pity. If you won't make it pleasant for 
your own folks, you must hire a housekeeper : there's 
plenty always glad to go out housekeepin' for a rich 
widderer." 
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" A housekeeper ain't like one's own folks. I don't 
know but it's my duty to enter into wedlock again ; — 
not that I'm in any hurry, 'cept that if it's a good thing 
it's no use puttia' it off." 

" I thought that was what you was drivin' at, Dea- 
con," said Mrs. Meachem. "Well, it's none o' my 
business, but if I was a young woman, and you asked 
me to marry you, I should think it over for a long time 
before I consented to be the wife of a man who 
couldn't get along without quarrellin' with his own 
family." 

" You labor under a mistake. Sister Meachem : it 
ain't me that's quarrelled with my family ; it's them 
that has quarrelled with me," replied the Deacon, who 
really believed that all the wrong was on the side of 
Achsah and his sister. " I should like to have my 
daughter back, or my sister, or both of 'em, but their 
going away wasn't my doin's. That young Rood is the 
serpent that came into my little Eden an' tempted my 
daughter. It's been a arrer in my heart. Mis' Mea- 
chem. If it wasn't for strength from above, I should 
break down under it; but as I was sayin', I don't know 
but what it's my duty to seek a consort : in fact, I've 
sought one already, an' I think the sooner we're hitched 
up the better." 

By the term " hitched up," the Deacon meant getting 
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married, and by the reference to a chosen consort, wc 
know perfectly well that he meant Iphigenia Lake. He 
didn't mention that tender female's name to Mrs. Mea- 
chem, however, and she did not feel warranted in ex- 
pressing her opinion of the woman, though she knew 
perfectly well that the Deacon all the time meant Miss 
Lake when he was speaking in general terms. 

As often as the Deacon thought of his lonely condi- 
tion and his desolate house, the words " get married ! " 
came into his mind, as a suggestion of the most reason- 
able alternative. If it was the best thing for him to do, 
then the sooner he did it the better. Why put off un- 
til to-morrow a good action that can be accomplished 
to-day ? That evening he was at Miss Lake's, and if 
Iphigenia would have g^ven her consent to such an 
arrangement, Vm sure he would have taken her without 
delay to the minister's and brought her back " Mrs. 
Deacon Sterne." But Iphigenia wouldn't consent. She 
didn't mind getting married very soon, say in a week 
or two, but she couldn't think of entering upon an 
affair of such importance with such short notice. So 
after some discussion, the wedding-day was fixed for 
the second Sunday following, and on that day Miss 
Iphigenia Lake, of Dickeyville, spinster, became Mrs. 
Deacon Sterne. 

Right proud was Miss Lake as she walked up the 
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" broad aisle " of the Dickeyville meeting-house, and 
stood before the minister whose solemn words were to 
unite her destinies with Deacon Sterne's. Ah, Iphi- 
genia, if you had but the second sight, and with those 
fading eyes of yours could pierce the mysterious future, 
I'm afraid even that well-arranged and well-sustained 
semblance of a smile would fade from your painted 
face, and your carmine lips would falter rather. than say 
" yes " to the momentous question. If you were not a 
fool, you would know that you are marrying but the 
mechanism of a man, a thing with a head of wood and 
a heart of stone. If the minister would only put the 
question fairly, it would be something like this : — 
" Iphigenia, do you take this animated corpse, this self- 
loving, money-making machine, this damaged speci- 
men of God's image, for better and for worse ? For a 
dowry he brings you a few pounds of yellow gold, which 
you cannot spend, and with it, years of a dull, plodding, 
slavish life." But the minister said nothing of the sort ; 
he went through the usual formula, and after the service 
was over, people crowded around the newly-married 
pair to wish them joy. From the church they went 
straight home to Deacon Sterne's, where in the 
evening there was a gathering of half a dozen 
friends, who had tea and cake, and who sat through 
some melancholy hours of solemn ceremony, and who 
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were dismissed with a dismal prayer at ten o'clock. 
Of course Aclisah was not present on this festive occa- 
sion ; indeed, she was not aware that her father was to 
take to himself a wife that day, until she saw the t^vo 
walk into church arm in arm. She was deeply moved 
by the ceremony, so deeply moved, in fact, that Owen 
took her out of church in a half-fainting condition be- 
fore the benediction had been pronounced on the 
newly-married pair. She would have been glad to have 
gone to her father and said some pleasant things to 
him, but her heart was too full. She wrote him a note 
the next day, wishing him happiness, and even sent a 
greeting to Iphigenia, but neither were acknowledged. 

The Deacon did not take a long wedding journey ; 
but as he had some business to attend to in Boston, he 
took Iphigenia there for a day's sight-seeing, and the 
loving couple feasted their eyes that day on a compre- 
hensive view of the " Hub " from Bunker Hill, and 
passed an agreeable hour in contemplation of the cheer- 
ful wax-works of the Museum. Then the Deacon be- 
thought him of a purchase he had to make, and in 
which he asked an exercise of his new wife's taste. 

" It's rather a delicate subject, Iphy," he said ; "but 
we mustn't forget the dead midst the joys of livin'." 

" How beautiful I What a sweet thought, dear 
Manlius ! You've a great heart, indeed you have, that 
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can take in both the animated and the defunct in its 
affections." 

" Yes, Iphy, my heart is expansive ; 'tain't contracted. 
I ain't one to set down an' pine at the Lord's will. I 
loved my first, and now I love my second ; but 'cause 
I've got my second 'tain't no reason why I should for- 
get my first. Mem'ries must be cherished, and what I 
wanted to say was, that I ain't never had time to get 
Mis' Sterne's gravestone set up, an' mebbe we might go 
an' pick one out to-day." 

" O Deacon, would it be appropriate to a nuptial 
occasion ? " murmured Miss Lake. 

" Well, I should say 'twould, — 'cause, you see, if it 
wasn't for Mrs. Sterne being dead, there wouldn't be no 
present nuptial occasion: the two things seem to be 
sort o' linked together." 

This was a new view of the affair to Miss Lake, who 
was at first disposed to demur at so dismal an errand ; 
but when she came to see clearly that the necessity for . 
this stone had been her opportunity, she finally con- 
sented to go with the Deacon, and the two selected a 
neat and pretty gravestone, upon which was inscribed 
the fact that it was erected by her " faithful and discon- 
solate husband," and the affecting lines which the Dea- 
con had written at the time of the death of his first 
wife. 
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After the return of the happy couple to Dickeyville, 
there was a speedy settling down to the routine of life j 
and Tm sorry to say that the harmony of that life was 
sadly marred by sundry radical differences of opinion 
between the Deacon and his new wife. The first quar- 
rel arose out of that always prolific source, — "help." 
Mrs. Sterne thought she ought to keep a servant or 
two ; Deacon Sterne thought not. " There's your ma, 
Iphy," he said ; " she can help you. Help is expensive 
and wasteful, an' I can't afford it." 

" But you don't want to see your Iphigenia fading 
away, worn out with hard work. I'm very delicate, in- 
deed I am, a mere lily of the vale, and not constituted 
to meet the rough winds of existence." 

" Well, my first wife was delicate, but she didn't have 
help," replied the Deacon. 

" Mr. Sterne, I am surprised that you fling your dead 
wife in my face. I hope, indeed I sincerely do, that all 
the stories that is told about your having worked her to 
death are not true. Perhaps it would have been better 
for me to have heeded them a little more, before I 
allowed my giddy head to be turned by your persistent 
persuasions. It may be that I've done wrong in marry- 
ing you out of pity, as I told ma the other day. Said I, 
' it is lucky for us if my Manlius don' t turn out the Blue- 
beard he's represented.*" 
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" You're speakin' to your lawful husband. It is on- 
seemly to call names, marm. Your epithets ain't to the 
point. You appear to be strong and healthy for a 
woman of your years, an' I sha'n't keep help, — no, not 
if I have to do the housework myself. A wife's place 
is to do just as her husband wishes, — that's my idee of 
matrimony," interrupted the Deacon ; and he probably 
would have gone on for some time in the same strain 
had not his wife's delicate nature been so affected by 
the tirade that she fell over into his arms in a fainting 
fit that gradually merged into a well marked and very 
noisy case of hysterics. The Deacon was not accus- 
tomed to hysterics. It was a new weapon, and it van- 
quished him : the next week Iphigenia hired a servant 
after her own heart. That was the beginning of a 
stormy life. The Deacon had a hard time of it ; for be- 
tween his wife and his wife's mother there was a natural 
alliance of forces far too strong for even his strong 
will. 

The two had not been married more than three 
months when one day there came a heavy envelope 
directed to " Mr. and Mrs. Manlius Sterne," and inside 
was the announcement that Mrs. Rood would receive 
her friends on the occasion of the marriage of her son, 
and enclosed were the cards of Achsah Sterne and 
Owen Rood. 
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" There'd ought to be a law to prevent young folks 
makin' fools of themselves 1 " exclaimed the Deacon, 
angrily, as he tore the cards into little pieces and threw 
them into the fireplace. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

POUR PRENDRE CONGE. 

Love before marriage is but an uncrowned sovereign, 
and to-day we are present at a royal coronation where 
love is king I Let us set all the bells in our hearts to 
ringing, and tune all the impulses of our natures to the 
joyous, stately measures of the wedding march. Here 
are the bride and bridegroom, our old friends Achsah 
and Owen, and right proud and happy they are. 

It is a very quiet party, but a very joyous one. Mrs. 
Rood takes a wise view of the matter. In his marriage 
she is not losing her dear son*s best love, but is finding 
a new heart to love her. Ann Vaxly, who fancies that 
she has deeply wronged the happy pair, blesses them 
now with the fervor that grows out of repentance. 
Achsah, in her ecstasy of joy, even fancies that her own 
mother looks down from* heaven to bestow upon her 
an angelic benediction ; and as for myself, as an old 
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friend of the family, I*m sure my voice trembled and 
tears came into my eyes when I pronounced my dear 
young friends man and wife. I'm afraid I made a long 
address afterwards, but if I did, it was out of the full- 
ness of my heart ; and for that matter, I don't know how 
long I should have gone on, if I hadn't heard good, 
plain-spoken Mrs. Meachem whisper to a neighbor that 
'' the elder is getting tedious as he grows old." 

But it is enough for us to know that Achsah and 
Owen are married, and that they are happy, and that 
Owen calls Achsah " my dear little ship-mate," know- 
ing well that the two have just started out in the real 
voyage of life. Let us hope that they may find the 
ocean tranquil, and the sky never so obscured but that 
they can discern the guiding star of love. Their court- 
ship has not been as happy as some courtships ; but 
never mind that, if they have only learned that trust in 
each other is the one thing to be cherished before all 
others. 

The Deacon and his wife did not attend the wed- 
ding ; neither was the Rev. Mortimer Moore there, but 
he sent a very pretty boquet of roses and orange-blos- 
soms, with just a delicate fringe of forget-me-nots. 

There is to be a wedding journey, and Achsah, Owen 
Mrs. Rood and Miss Vaxly are all going to Germany 
with Madame Wandl, who has delayed her return that 
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she might have their company. They start immediately 
after the wedding, that is, by the steamer of the Satur- 
day following, so that we take our final leave of them in 
Lindan, where they are to stop for a month with 
Madame Wandl. 

Dear old Lindan, how beautiful you are in these 
autumn days I — at least, I am sure Owen and Achsah 
think so. They seem very happy in their long walks in 
the Gruber Garten, and have merry times floating on 
the blue waters of Lake Constance. They are like a 
pair of birds in the sunniest of spring-time, and are no 
less lovers than they were before their marriage. Now 
comes a package of letters from Dickeyville, which gives 
them a great deal to talk about, and which are not with- 
out interest to us. Here is one from the Deacon, to 
begin with. I thought he never would write to them, 
but it seems he has been in some sort forced into 
it 

My Daughter : — 

With a heavy heart and an attack of fever and ager, your 
aged father takes his pen in hand to inform you that he is very 
much overwhelmed with sorrow and misfortune. Things has gone 
on miserably, so to speak, since you left your father's house and 
deserted a faithful parent for another who has never been pleasing 
to me, as you know. I suppose the punishment for disobedience 
will overtake you somewhere ; but I ain't one to persecute you 
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with dismal forbodings. Things has gone pretty bad since yoa 
left ; worse than I coald have expected if I'd been the hardest sin- 
ner on this footsooL Bat to^peak more in particular and less in 
general, the new mill property has been a snare to my feet and a 
stumbling-block to my career. I thought it was going to bring me 
riches, and it brought me ruin. The patent was an infringement, 
and we*ve had the case decided against us, and lost, not only our 
rights to manufacture, but had the mill and all the stock seized for 
damages, and that rascally manager has run away and can't be 
found, though he has most likely gone to Canada. Your pa, Ach- 
sah, is a beggar, which is an enigma to him, considering he's 
always been faithful in his lot and place in the Lord's vineyard. 
It may be all right, but it seems to be reaping where I ain't sown. 
I don't care for myself, Achsah, but I hoped to have something to 
leave to you, for I shouldn't have left nothing to the present Mrs. 
Sterne, as she has not turned out as I expected she was going to 
when I married her. 

Folks has treated me very bad since the mill affair, and the peo- 
pie that I induced to put their money into the concern, and who 
are mad because they've lost it, has had the injustice to bring up 
the matter in the church, and have asked me to resign my place as 
deacon, which is a blow I would not have thought of, considering 
that worldly matters should never be carried into the church. Even 
the boys sarse me in the street, and Mrs. Sterne don't bridle her 
tongue, neither she nor her outrajous mother from morning till 
night, planting thorns in my pathway, because they happened to 
lose a little something in the wreck of the mill. There ain't no 
peace in doors or out, and I went down to see your Aunt Emily, 
and she give me a considerable talking to, but would make me 
take that thousand dollars which she withdrew from the mill just 
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in time. Emily ain't sach a bad woman, but is a little queer, and 
can't control her speech. 

I ain*t been well, Achsah, for some time. I have had an attack 
of fever and ager, and Mrs. Sterne ain't been much of a nurse ; 
she tells me it serves me right, every time she fetches my medi- 
cine, and such talk ain't reviving to a man whose spirit is broke 
as mine is and ever will be. I suppose you are enjoying yourself 
in furren parts, but it seems to me that your place now is by your 
afflicted father. Maybe if you was to come home, I could manage 
to stand it to live with you and Mr. Rood, who has improved 
.somewhat, I am told, from his former unregenerate condition. 
That mill business has swept me high and dry ; even the farm is 
mortgaged, and maybe, Achsah, if you have it to spare, you could 
send me a matter of a hundred dollars or so, to help me along. 
You know I have spent a good deal of money for you in schooling 
and clothes, and if your husband is that liberal that he ought to be 
he won't mind paying some of it back. 

Your step-mother, Achsah, is very peculiar. She can't speak 
a word without flying into a passion, and she has hysterics pretty 
nigh every week or two, and then sometimes she has spells of lay- 
ing abed for days and days, and hiving her victuals brought to her, 
which ain't cheerful. Her mother is worse than she is. My im- 
pression is that the old woman is possessed of a devil. She told 
me the other day that I had deceived her and her daughter, and 
when I remonstrated with her, she flung a basin of water in my 
face, and went off in a manner dreadful to behold. I should have 
gone right straight down to your Aunt Emily's and stayed there. 
Out she locked up my best clothes. So you see, Achsah, the waters 
of misfortune has gone up over my soul I ain't left no quiet at 
til. If they knew I was writing this letter they would never let me 
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■end it I am jast able to set up, and Mrs. Meachem is coining In 
to see me this afternoon, and I shall give her this letter to send to 
yon on the sly. 

If you can manage to send me any money, send it in a letter to 
Mrs. Meachem, and tell her to give it to me unbeknown to my 
wife. I have wrote to your old friend, Elder Moore, and he is 
coming down to see me in a few days. 

Come home as soon as you can, Achsah, though I don't know 
whether Mrs. Sterne will let you come to the house or not She 
calls me an old fool, she calls me worse. Who would have 
thought it, when she was meeker than a lamb before we was mar- 
ried I Surely you can't tell nothing about folks till you have 
wintered them and summered them. I must 'stop now, as I hear 
the old woman coming in at the garden gate, and I remain 

Your afflicted father, 

Manlius Sterne. 

Achsah felt very badly on the receipt of this letter. 
To be sure, her father had never lavished any great 
show of affection upon her, but then he was her father, 
for all that. She immediately replied to it, sending a 
liberal enclosure, and promising to do all she could, on 
her return, to make her father happy. As for Owen, 
he could but feel that the Deacon was getting back a 
just and proper harvest for what he had sown ; though 
he would not have wounded Achsah by saying such a 
thing. He at once took measures to have the mortgage 
*^aken from the Deacon's farm, and hoped that he should 
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discover some way to permanently relieve the man's 
embarrassments, so that he might be spared the inflic- 
tion of his presence as a member of their future house- 
hold. A rather more cheerful letter was from our dear 
good, sensible Emily Sterne, who, I am sure, will not be 
vexed when she sees that I have transcribed such parts 
of it as will be likely to interest us. 

Boston^'— ^^ 
My Dear Achsah : — 

Only to think of yoar being married at last, after such a 
harum-scarum, blundering time as you had of it I knew 'twould 
all come out right ; I kind of felt it in my bones. I hope you are 
happy, and that you haven't forgotten your meddling old-maid 
aunt, who is as snug as a bug in her old occupations, and a think- 
ing and dreaming away the days, and wishing she could see you 
Your father has had a pretty hard time of it ; he has lost all his 
money, which would not be a bad thing for him, if he had not got 
that deceitful minx, Iphigeny Lake, to worry him half to death. 
The old woman, Iphigeny's mother, has fastened him to her apron 
strings, and the way she jerks him round is a caution. If I was 
him I should turn them both out of doors ; but he seems to have 
lost all spirit since he has lost his money. I am going to Dickey- 

• 

ville pretty soon, and I shall take him bfick to Boston with me, 
and try to cheer him up a little. You needn't worry about him ; 
I'm going to take matters in hand pretty soon myself. * * 

I go every Sunday to hear your old beau, Elder Moore. He is 
the wonderfulest preacher they've ever had in that society. He 
preaches good common sense, and no nonsense about it He has 
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made the deacons mad, but in the end it will be better for the 
church. He came to see me the other day, and I made him stay 
and have a cup of tea. He spoke of you, and said you acted 
nobly, and nobody wished you joy more than he did. I don't know 
what more he would have said, for just then he swallowed some 
tea the wrong way, and pretty nigh strangled. I told him all 
about the wedding, and got out your last letter to me and read it 
to him. His meeting-house is crowded every Sunday, and folks 
stay till the last word, and nobody goes to sleep. I had a letter 
from Mrs. Meachem last week. She says the goings-on of Iphi- 
geny and her mother is awfuL Give my regards to your husband, 
Achsah, and don't forget your queer old aunt who loves you 
dearly. Emily Sterne. 

There were other letters, but only repetitions of the 
facts we know already. They were read with great in- 
terest by the recipients, but would be worse than useless 
here. The days went by very pleasantly at Lindan, and 
the Roods made pleasant acquaintances among the 
worthy burghers of the town, so that at last, when a 
month had passed, and they sent their farewell cards to 
all their friends with the ominous ** P. P. c." in the cor- 
ners, they did so with a reluctance which I can well 
understand. They parted with friends of only a month's 
standing, while I, even now, part with dear, familiar, 
patient readers of many months ; and, — well, I can't 
endure the formality of cards, — so to each, one person- 
ally I stretch forth my hand, and, instead of pourprenr 
dre conge, whisper au revairl 
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